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MAGA’S LOG. 
Hie et ubique. 


THROUGH SMYTH CHANNEL. 


BY SEA-WRACK. 


A SMALL and very nervous 
boy stood before a map in 
a large room among a number 
of benevolent old gentlemen. 
Their friendliness, however, did 
not lessen his awe, for he was 
undergoing his nomination for 
Osborne. 

“ Patagonia?’ The ques- 
tion came from one of the 
Board, and the small boy made 
a lightning decision, for he 
remembered that he who hesi- 
tates is lost, and a good guess 
is better than a dull silence. 

Firmly, and with little sign 
of the sinking feeling which he 
inwardly felt, he placed a con- 
fident finger on a spot in the 
eastern Mediterranean a few 
inches inshore from where was 
fought the battle of Navarino. 
And, a coincidence perhaps ? 
the battle of Navarino was the 
correct answer to the next 
question he received: ‘‘ The 
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most decisive naval battle of 
all time ? ” 

The courteous old gentlemen 
gave away very little, for the 
small boy remembers now that 
they showed but little the con- 
cern they must have experi- 
enced at his arbitrary rearrange- 
ment of the globe. It may be 
that his enthusiastic claims on 
behalf of the Nile, Quiberon 
Bay (what small boy has not 
been thrilled by Hawke’s 
swoop ?) and Rodney’s masterly 
defeat of De Grasse at the 
‘Saints,’ helped to wipe out 
his geographical howler. But 
always from that moment the 
word Patagonia represented in 
that small boy’s mind a definite 
reality. There was such a place, 
and it most certainly was not 
in the eastern Mediterranean. 
He wondered what kind of a 
country it really was, but it 
was not until eleven years 
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afterwards that his curiosity 
was gratified and he first set 
eyes on that strange land. 


We had coaled at Lota and 
passed once more over the 
grave of gallant Cradock near 
Coronel. It was on just such 
another wild tempestuous even- 
ing that his little squadron had 
met its fate. Cold and grey, 
the huge combers of that 
stormy region, it seemed to 
us, would give short shrift to 
battered ships. The scene was 
desolate in the extreme, and 
the very immensity of the ocean 
induced a sense of portentous 
loneliness that plucked at the 
nerves and heart-strings. 

All through the night we 
drove south before the nor’- 
west gale. By morning there 
was a tremendous following sea 
running. The light cruiser, 
looking from the bridge long 
and fragile, groaned and 
creaked as she pitched and 
rolled. The gigantic waves 
ranging up on the starboard 
quarter were of a size we had 
not before encountered. And 
the visibility was bad, so that 
from ‘monkey’s island’ one 
could but distinguish two great 
valleys and two towering hill- 
sides. Moreover, to make mat- 
ters worse, there was present 
that dangerous phenomenon 
peculiar to that region, an 
occasional steep cross sea. 
With our low freeboard we 
were particularly vulnerable, 
as these cross seas broke right 
over the upper deck, convert- 
ing it into a death-trap as the 
ship rolled scuppers under. 


The scene from the bridge 
formed a magnificent Spectacle, 
for the enormous waves rear. 
ing up over the stern were of 
an unbelievable height ; their 
crests—ten feet of yellow roar. 
ing spume—seemed to tower 
above the bridge, and one 
waited with dread anticipa- 
tion for the ship to be ‘ pooped,’ 
But always — sometimes it 
seemed it must be too late— 
the low stern of the light 
cruiser lifted gallantly to the 
threat, and the whole ship, 
shuddering as if in the grip 
of a giant fist, reared up, 
up, her bows pointing down 
at a dangerous angle. Held 
thus for anxious seconds, she 
careered wildly along until the 
wave had passed her centre 
of gravity. Perched aloft on 
these occasions one had the 
insecure feeling of being inti- 
mately concerned in the dis- 
solution of a whole mountain 
range. 

Almost one began to dis- 
like looking aft, so intimi- 
dating was the scene. There 
was even an air of ominous 
gravity about the unwinking 
eye of the huge albatross, 
which without appreciable 
effort kept steady station 
abeam of the second funnel. 
One seemed to read into his 
effortless efficiency a contempt 
of human effort. With his 
eighteen feet of wing-spread— 
he was near enough for a cal- 
culation to be made with some 
accuracy—he inferred by the 
little use he made of his motive 
power that we were making 
a dreadfully clumsy hash of it. 
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And perhaps he was right, for 
there was the wisdom of the 
ages in that bright eye. No 
doubt he had for generations 
thus accompanied labouring 
ships in those wild waters. 
Solitary and splendid, aloof 
and unafraid, a veritable val- 
kyrie of those dreaded seas, 
the biggest of all sea-birds is 
not an encouraging companion. 
There is nothing playful or 
frisky in his dour outlook. 
Looking at those seas I at 
last believed the story of an 
old shell-back—one of my crew 
in a sloop during the war— 
who had regarded with scorn 
a Sudden Mediterranean storm : 
“a capful of wind,’ he had 
designated it. ‘“‘ No, sir,’ he 
had said decisively, ‘‘ it’s round 
the Horn and off the Pata- 
gonian islands that you'll meet 
the seas. Mountains high, 
where the helmsman on the 
poop of a sailing ship durst 
not look over his shoulder for 
fear of what he might see 
chasing him. Screens we used 
to have abaft the man at the 
wheel to hide it from him as 
much as possible. I remember 
three tramps there running 
before a nor’-west gale, and two 
men on our bridge trying to 
hold the wheel, the ‘ old man’ 
screeching and swearing blue 
murder as he stood by the 
engine-room telegraph, nearly 
wrenching the handle off to 
stop engines as we skated down 
the front of a wave, then ring- 
ing up for full speed to prevent 
her being ‘ pooped ’ by the next 
one. Aye,” he had mused 
sadly, “‘ three of us there were, 
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but the other two were lost 
with all hands that night. 
Yes,” he had concluded with a 
certain morose pride, “it’s out 
there,” and he waved a hand, 
with the unerring instinct of 
@ seaman, to the south-west- 
ward, “ where ye get the seas, 
and it blows all the year round, 
with ice and snow and cold 
driving rain.” 

At dusk it was blowing 
harder than ever. The wind 
had backed to the westward, 
then veered to the north, caus- 
ing the cross sea to become 
more confused and steep, 8o 
that the big grey waves rolled 
up from all directions abaft the 
beam. 

As night fell, and the scud- 
ding heavy clouds closed down 
until their black solid edges 
seemed to be resting on the 
wildly sweeping mastheads, I 
overheard the anxious con- 
versation of our Captain and 
the Navigator as they peered 
into the binnacle. Words were 
tumbled here and there in the 
booming wind; phrases and 
disjointed sentences came to 
my ears. 

“ ... very difficult for dead 
reckoning ...” It was the 
Captain speaking, his huge form 
bowed over the compass, the 
salt and spray gleaming on his 
dripping oilskin and sou’wester. 

“Yes”; faintly the Navi- 
gator’s words came like an 
echo disturbed by eddies, “‘ we 
are doing twelve knots, but 
heaven alone knows what over 
the ground, with this following 
gale .. . and not a hope of a 
sight.” 
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The figures of the two, their 
voices seeming to come now in 
roars, now in whispers, faded 
slowly, merging into the black 
mass of the binnacle as night 
became absolute. It was as 
if the spirit of the ship had 
silently taken over command, 
like a horse offering sympa- 
thetic guidance to the rider 
who is deprived of sight. 

I looked over the bridge 
screens, and it seemed natural 
to think of Conrad, for was not 
this his ‘country’? Bits and 
tags came to mind. 

“For after all, a gale of wind, 
the thing of mighty sound, is 
inarticulate. It is man who, 
in a chance phrase, interprets 
the elemental passion of his 
enemy. Thus there is another 
gale in my memory, a thing of 
endless, deep, humming roar, 
moonlight and a spoken 
sentence.”’ 

Listening to the strumming 
of the shrouds, I pondered over 
Conrad’s words: “and a 
spoken sentence.” And im- 
mediately there leapt to my 
mind the Navigator’s curt and 
bitter remark: “and not a 
hope of a sight.”” That was the 
chance phrase that interpreted 
the elemental passion of the 
enemy, and it is those few 
words that have been etched 
deep into my memory. For 
those few words seemed to 
clarify the issue, sweeping away 
the unessentials. It mattered 
little that the starboard sea- 
boat was stove in; that the 
upper deck was swept by icy 
cold green seas, and the ship 
in danger of being ‘ pooped.’ 
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All these things paled into ip- 
significance compared with the 
vital necessity for fixing ou 
position in that raging wilder. 
ness, where the day Visibility 
was, perhaps, two or three 
cables, and the sky a leaden 
roof lying just above the mast- 
heads. 

We were bound for the 
funnel-like Gulf of Peiias, the 
treacherous entrance to the 
Patagonian channels, so the 
value of a sight became omi- 
nously apparent. A more 
ghastly place in which to make 
a bad ‘landfall’ I cannot 
conceive. There was still time 
to observe our position, but 
would the weather moderate ? 
The ‘South American Pilot’ 
was not encouraging. 

“Mariners navigating this 
part of the coast between 
Magellan Strait and the Gulf 
of Pefias are warned that coasts 
and off-lying dangers have not 
been closely examined, and 
charts are necessarily imper- 
fect, therefore too close an 
approach to this dangerous 
and inhospitable shore is not 
advisable.”’ 

And the weather to be ex- 
pected in these latitudes, appar- 
ently, was just one gale after 
another, with intermissions few 
and far between. 


We had altered course. An- 
other grey day and black night 
had come and gone, and now 
there were anxious hearts on 
the bridge, for we were steer- 
ing to the south-east’ard. The 
gale still boomed all round 
the grey lithe ship, creaking 
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and groaning in her inter- 
minable struggle to shake off 
the heavy seas. She looked 
wet and water-logged, but 
peautifully clean, as if she had 
been scoured and polished by 
some alchemist’s cunning hand. 
Battened down fore and aft 
though she was, the penetrat- 
ing water seemed to be every- 
where below decks. Cabins 
and mess-decks had been 
flooded, and minor casualties 
abounded. 

Still we had seen no vestige 
of sun, nor stars, nor moon, 
and the maddening thick mist 
lay like a blanket over sky 
and sea. 

On the bridge the Captain 
turned to the Navigating Officer 
with a questioning look, and 
the latter nodded. ‘ Yes, sir, 
a look-out is placed in the fore- 
top already, and another with 
a lifeline is in the lee of the 
bridge on the forecastle.”’ 

Both men looked tired and 
haggard. Their faces were 
drawn and tense. Deep lines 
showed in furrows on the Navi- 
gator’s cheeks ; he looked, with 
an impotent feeling of anger, 
at the surrounding desolation— 
for it is a curious fact that no 
inland lake, however large, can 
impress the mind with quite 
that sense of dependency on 
one’s ship that one feels in a 
gale at sea. 

“Tf only it would lift for 
half an hour ! ” 

He looked again at the sky, 
more closely, then turned to 
his commanding officer. 

“There’s a bit of a rift 
ahead there, sir,” he said 
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quietly, restraining his excite- 
ment. 

“Thank God!” the Cap- 
tain said fervently, his features 
lighting up. “ Visibility’s im- 
proving. I’ve hardly dared 
notice it. If we get two miles, 
it’s all we want; but any- 
thing under that on this coast 
... and in the Gulf of Pefias, 
especially ...” He did not 
trouble to finish the sentence. 

It was at this moment that 
there came a stentorian hail 
from the fo’c’sle. In an in- 
stant the Captain and Navi- 
gator were craning over the 
bridge screens. 

“What does he report?’’ The 
Captain’s voice rose in @ roar 
above the gale. 

In two steps the Navigator 
was down the bridge ladder. 
Arriving alongside the look- 
out, whose face was caked with 
salt and whose eager finger 
pointed out over the bow, he 
stood peering intently through 
his glasses into the murk ahead, 
oblivious of. the waves surging 
past the forecastle rail. 

The look-out suddenly leaned 
out from the lee of the bridge, 
stretching to the scope of his 
life-line. 

“There, sir, now, low down 
one point on the port bow! 
Breakers and rocks !”’ 

On the bridge the Captain 
waited impatiently. 

“Well?” Anxiety sharp- 
ened the question. 

“We shall be all right for 
a few more minutes on this 
course, sir. Ill fix her for 
you on the chart. The look- 
out saw the rocks and breakers 
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under the mist. It’s the Ayau- 
tau Islands all right; they’re 
unmistakable. The land is 
high to the east’ard and slopes 
away from the channel. Wager 
Island must be out on the star- 
board beam there. We’re well 
clear.” 

The sea was still running 
high, for the gale was blowing 
—as it often does—right into 
the Gulf of Pefias, which is 
shaped like a cone. Abeam of 
the Ayautau Islands we could 
see the enormous waves break- 
ing into acres of spray on the 
dangerous shores, while ahead 
quite close now loomed up the 
bluff head beyond which lay 
our goal, the mouth of Messier 
Channel. 

‘Destiny, Providence, Luck, 
call it what you will,” the Cap- 
tain was remarking in the 
chart-house, as he looked at 
the ship’s position, ‘is always 
on the side of the best Navi- 
gators.” His very blue eyes 
twinkled. ‘I think we can 
now safely include ourselves 
in that category. I see that 
we have hit off our position 
within a mile, and——”’ 

“Never a hope of a sight 
since we left Lota, sir,” the 
Navigating Officer cut in with 
@ grin and the eager ferreting 
look of the terrier who has 
dealt with his rat and is now 
looking for more. 

The Captain stretched his 
big frame. “‘ Well, we ought 
to have a few interesting days 
ahead. We can take it easy ; 
anchor every night. Talking 
about anchors, we should get 
them cleared away ready for 


Messier Channel. We must 
have ’em ready all the way 
through.” 

Now that our landfall was 
made, the weather—in the per- 
verse way that weather has— 
improved, visibility increased, 
and we were granted a good 
view of the entrance to one of 
the world’s greatest pheno- 
mena—the Smyth Channel. 

Astern, towering high on the 
starboard quarter above the 
still clinging mist, appeared 
Mount Anson, one of the peaks 
of Wager Island. A forbidding 
and desolate land; the terrible 
loss of the Wager on that 
dangerous coast has but added 
to its sinister reputation. There 
has, incidentally, always been a 
certain amount of doubt as to 
where exactly the Wager—one 
of Anson’s squadron—was lost ; 
but according to FitzRoy it 
was on the north-west side of 
the island. 

Shortly after this we put 
our helm a-port and steamed 
round the head into Messier 
Channel. The difference was 
staggering. From the wild 
bluster of the Gulf we were 
suddenly transported into the 
flat calm sea of an inland 
fiord. It was like closing a 
heavy door on a hurricane. 
For days we had become accus- 
tomed to a wildly moving ship, 
and the sudden even keel made 
one’s movements ludicrously 
uncertain. But the change 
was appreciated, and though 
the wind was still squally it 
had little effect in that confined 
space. 
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Coming from the north the 
usual route through the Pata- 
gonian channels is by the Gulf 
of Pefias, Messier, Wide, Con- 
cepcion, Innocentes, Sarmiento 
and Smyth channels. The last 
named, being one of the longest 
and most important, sometimes 
lends its name to the whole 
route. 

There is a very true descrip- 
tion of the passage given in the 
‘South American Pilot ’ :— 

“The general features of 
these channels are high abrupt 
shores, with innumerable peaks 
and headlands remarkably alike 
in character, giving an appear- 
ance of gloomy grandeur rarely 
seen elsewhere. The shores are 
generally steep-to, and the 
channels, for the most part, 
open and free, whilst the few 
dangers that exist are usually 
marked by kelp. 

“The tidal streams are 
regular, and not strong except 
in the English narrows. 

“In no case are these chan- 
nels more than 5 miles wide, 
and average about one and a 
half miles ; in Mayne Channel 
the navigable width is reduced 
to two and a half cables; 
Guia narrows are a third of a 
mile wide, but in the naviga- 
tion of these there is no diffi- 
culty or danger for the largest 
vessels, 

“Tt is at the English narrows 
in Messier Channel that the 
passage is most constricted. 
Here it is only one cable wide, 
but the navigation presents no 
great difficulty or danger (ex- 
cepting to very long vessels), 
unless proceeding through with 
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the wind and tide, which should 
never be attempted if the wind 
be strong.” 

Note in the above para- 
graph the words “ excepting 
to very long vessels,’ for here 
was the rub. Our overall 
length was about 460 feet, and 
I think I am safe in making 
the assertion that we were the 
longest ship ever to make the 
complete passage. When, in- 
deed, we reached the English 
narrows, after a night anchored 
at Gray Harbour on the north 
side, we were compelled to go 
full speed ahead on one engine 
and half speed astern on the 
other, with the helm hard over, 
to get round the corner! It was 
rather a nice manceuvre, for 
the tide was running at five 
knots; and to find oneself 
edging round great steep-to 
cliffs towering thousands of 
feet into the sky, their faces 
covered with evergreen and 
Antarctic beeches, was a most 
eerie performance. 

As can well be imagined, 
these channels are not the 
places to navigate at night. 
Only the main channel is 
charted, and even then it is 
not advisable to rely too im- 
plicitly on the survey. A 
definite warning indeed is given 
by the ‘South American 
Pilot’: ‘Through the whole 
extent of this inland naviga- 
tion the chart and the eye must 
be the principal guides, as it 
is impossible to give a descrip- 
tion of channels so narrow and 
tortuous with sufficient exact- 
ness to guide a mariner without 
them. In proceeding through, 
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the general rule should be to 
keep in mid-channel and avoid 
all kelp.” 

“Avoid all kelp” is really 
the operative part of the above 
sentence. It is fatal to get too 
near to the danger signal, for 
the masses of powerful sea- 
weed may be held out at an 
acute angle by the force of the 
tide and thus not accurately 
mark the hidden rock to which 
they are attached. 

We had not proceeded far 
down Messier Channel before 
we encountered the bane of 
this region—heavy rain. Never 
have I seen such steady, drench- 
ing, depressing rain. All the 
way down to Gray Harbour we 
had it with us, but later on we 
were much luckier in this 
respect. 

The rainfall has never been 
accurately measured through- 
out the year, but it is estimated, 
from the records kept by the 
various surveying vessels, at 
about 150 inches a year. This, 
I believe, is a very conservative 
computation, and other esti- 
mates confidently give no less 
than 250 inches. 

On the first part of our pas- 
sage, it seemed to us that a 
generous portion of that year’s 
allowance had already fallen 
upon our ship. 

It has since often occurred 
to me that were it not for this 
depressing feature many enter- 
prising shipping lines would be- 
fore this have run cruise ships 
to the locality, for the scenery 
is nothing short of magnificent. 
Even the prosaic Sailing Direc- 
tions wax lyrical in its praise : 


“Rare breaks of very fing 
weather,” one reads, ‘ some- 
times occur; then the naviga. 
tion is most interesting, with 
smooth water, well-sheltered 
anchorages, and surrounded by 
the most glorious scenery.” 

The vast glaciers add a 
majesty to the towering peaks 
that is somehow enhanced by 
the narrowness of the channel 
and the tortuous intimacy of 
the near-by cliffs. It is a 
greater, grander Norway, wilder 
and more unexpected ; in its 
large-scale plan like Colorado, 
but a Colorado painted with 
cunning shadings of blue and 
green as an iceberg, and then 
dipped suddenly into the for- 
ests of Newfoundland. And 
over all, like a faint whis- 
per, impalpable but growing 
stronger when the deep violet 
shadows gather at the foot of 
the glaciers, broods the mys- 
terious spirit of the near-by 
Antarctic, a cool, crystal-like 
motif binding into an austere 
dignity the whole magnificent 
piece. 

As we steamed southwards, 
I remember when on watch 
looking at the chart and seeing 
printed right across the maze of 
channels, one word. It was a 
word so unusual in these pro- 
saic days, when so little seems 
left unknown, that the very 
sight of it in print came with 
the force of a blow. I stared 
at that large word Unexplored, 
and it brought home, as nothing 
else could, the utter desolation 
of the region through which 
we were passing. There we 


were in a long grey ship steam- 
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ing down a channel that was 


marked on the chart. But, 
continually opening. out to port 
and starboard, there were mys- 
terious channels that were liter- 
ally ‘off the map.’ One could 
imagine—ghastly thought !—a 
small ship taking the wrong 
turning ; wandering round in a 
maze for weeks on end trying 
to find her way out; her food 
gone, and nothing left but the 
mussels which form the sole 
food supply of the locality. 
And yet in the early days of 
the war, a brave man deliber- 
ately steamed off that beaten 
track at full speed. One can 
picture him, steady-eyed and 
firm, standing on the bridge 
of the Ortega and driving his 
ship down one of those gloomy 
fiords with the realisation that 
he had ‘burnt his boats’ as 
far as navigation and eharts 
were concerned. Chased by a 
German light cruiser, he took 
the life of his passengers and 
crew in one hand and rang 
up ‘full speed’ with the other! 
And his venture was successful. 
He disappeared into an un- 
known world where the enemy 
dared not follow—thereby sav- 
ing his ship and his passengers 
from capture. 

But no one who has not seen 
and experienced that waste of 
glaciers and towering moun- 
tains, those driving storms of 
snow and sleet and rain—no 
one who has not felt the itch 
for the beaten track when in 
a lost world, would be able 
accurately to assess just how 
courageous an action that was. 

The spirits of the old Sea- 
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Kings must surely have been 
hovering near the bridge of 
the Ortega that evening, for it 
was an exploit most worthy 
to be ranked with their own. 


The usual practice when navi- 
gating the Smyth Channel is 
to proceed in short stages, 
anchoring every night at a 
chosen harbour. As speed was 
not our object on this parti- 
cular trip, we had several 
nights in snug well-sheltered 
harbours, of which there are 
many all along the route. In- 
deed, the longest run between 
Isthmus Bay and Puerto Bueno 
is only seventy-seven miles ; 
that between Senoret Harbour 
or Henderson Inlet to Port 
Grappler is fifty-one miles, 
and no other distance between 
any successive anchorage ex- 
ceeds thirty-six miles. 

We took the first opportunity 
of landing and exploring the 
shore, but soon found walking 
a difficult and tedious process, 
for among the characteristic 
trees of evergreen and Antarctic 
beeches there is a tangled 
undergrowth, growing from a 
soft spongy moss, into which 
one sinks to the knees. It 
was good, after the buffeting 
we had received in the Pacific, 
to get ashore and stretch our 
cramped legs, and amazing to 
reflect, a8 we watched the ship 
in her snug position and noticed 
the wild flurries of wind blowing 
in squalls through the narrow 
channel, that outside our pro- 
tecting rampart of solid rock 
lay the notorious weather of 
the southern Pacific. The 
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beauty of this ‘short-cut’ of 
400 miles of inland navigation 
is that, except where an open- 
ing such as Trinidad Channel 
occurs, the true wind is rarely 
felt, and is forced by the high 
mountains into a kind of funnel, 
up or down which it always 
blows. The prevailing wind is 
from the northward, and some- 
times blows with great fury, 
but, of course, in so confined 
@ space there is never any sea 
sufficiently high to be danger- 
ous even, to a good boat. 

Another depressing feature 
of the Patagonian channels is 
the scarcity of life. Even in 
our stormy trip down from 
Lota we had accompanying the 
ship some very fine specimens 
of albatross. But the sea-fowl 
and wild-fowl which we noted 
in the Smyth Channel could 
have been counted on the 
fingers of one hand. It is a 
most barren land, but the 
wonderful scenery which, owing 
to the improvement in the 
weather, we were later fully 
able to appreciate, provided us 
with a continuous panorama of 
mountain, glacier, forest and 
water, in dazzling groups that 
are not to be found in any other 
part of the globe. 

It is no place, however, for 
a shipwrecked mariner; and 
though the ‘South American 
Pilot ’ speaks almost cheerfully 
of the excellence and abund- 
ance of the mussels, I cannot 
imagine any place on earth 
which would not be preferable 
to it. 


We had all been hoping that 


we should fall in with a party 
of the famous Oanoe Indians, 
and sure enough, when we were 
well down the Smyth Channel, 
we suddenly sighted one of 
their characteristic craft. We 
stopped engines, and after 9 
little persuasion induced them 
to come alongside. They are 
not, I believe, so wary of 
ordinary ships, but I fancy the 
sight of a warship was some- 
thing of an event in their lives, 

Darwin in the ‘ Beagle ’ gives 
an interesting account of these 
savages; but I think they 
must have deteriorated since 
then, for a lower type of human 
being can scarcely be in exist- 
ence. 

I have by me now, as I 
write, some photographs taken 
on that occasion, and it puzzles 
me still how these Canoe 
Indians can practically live all 
the year round in the boats 
they use. This particular boat 
was some thirty feet long, and 
contained about twelve all told 
—men, women and children, 
It looked the most ramshackle, 
leaky, crazy craft ever launched 
in a fit of blind optimism. It 
was rather shallow, not decked 
in at all, and carried the family 
fire alight in the stern-sheets! 
An open fire of what looked like 
peat and sticks. That she was 
a crazy craft was evident from 
the ominous roll when any of 
the crew moved. I remember 
being impressed, as we gazed 
down at the boat, by one of 
the native women seated in the 
stern-sheets who was nursing 
alongside her a fairly young 
baby. The little chap was 
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seated up to his waist—without 
a stitch on—in about six inches 
of icy cold water. The tem- 
perature of the water just there 
was little above freezing-point ! 

The leader of the party 
finally came on board, and it 
was interesting to meet one of 
these natives at close quarters. 
At first he was uneasy and shy, 
put he gratefully accepted a 
cigarette, and soon began to 
thaw. He was a formidable- 
looking customer. His height 
could not have been more than 
five feet, but he possessed a 
huge head out of all proportion 
to his body. Cut square across 
his eyes, and falling down in a 
thick mane almost to his shoul- 
ders, was a wild crop of straight 
lank hair, black as night. The 
shoulders were very broad for 
his stature, the chest massive 
and deep; but from the waist 
downwards the body was that 
of a pigmy, the lower leg from 
the ankle to the knee being 
especially short and undevel- 
oped—almost to the point of 
malformity. We noticed this 
feature in all of them. Short, 
thin and weak-looking legs, due 
presumably to their curious 
mode of life. Had our visitor 
possessed limbs in keeping with 
his long and powerful torso, he 
would have been a fine figure 
of a man, well over six feet in 
height. 

The face was very broad and 
Short, and though the mouth 
and expression in repose gave 
an air of cruelty and hardness, 
I have another photograph 
which shows our visitor smil- 
ing (after he had been pre- 
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sented with an old monkey 
jacket of the Commander’s), 
and in the second photograph 
his face is really better-looking 
than that of an ordinary sea- 
man who figures in the back- 
ground. 

The Canoe Indian was extra- 
ordinarily pleased with the 
Commander’s gift. He valued 
the monkey jacket far more 
than the food and tobacco 
which we pressed on his party. 
The faded gold braid on the 
sleeves and the faded medal 
ribbons gave him intense joy, 
so we hoisted him into the coat 
and took his photograph in it. 
He is possibly the only Canoe 
Indian who has ever traversed 
those lonely waters with the 
ribbon of the D.S.O. on his 
chest. May he long continue 
to do so. 

These Canoe Indians, it is 
said, are rapidly decreasing in 
numbers. Some reports allow 
them a present strength of not 
more than 200; and certain 
it is that this party was the 
only one with which we came 
into contact. One cannot im- 
agine a more terrible life; to 
be a sort of scavenger and vag- 
rant of the sea, perpetually 
eking out a living in miserable 
conditions, with no fixed home 
nor comforts, and only the most 
meagre and precarious hold on 
existence at all. Yet our friend 
looked cheerful as he clambered 
down the ship’s side to resume 
his life of sea-rover. But then 
he had had his hour of the 
limelight, and whatever other 
qualities may be missing from 
a man’s nature, be he a native 
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of the Smyth Channel even, 
one may be sure that vanity is 
not one of them. The patient 
womenfolk, however, one sus- 
pected, would not benefit in 
the same degree. Their job 
was to wait in the boat—and 
work ; and from their dejected 
listless faces one could imagine 
that they had plenty of both 
and hardly any compensations. 
But it was the small baby for 
whom one felt most concern— 
a Spartan lad if ever there was 
one. 

We passed through the upper 
Smyth Channel, across the head 
of Nelson Strait—the scene of 
the Ortega’s exploit—and so 
down the Smyth Channel proper 
out into the Magellan Strait, 
feeling, if the truth be known, 
rather dazed at seeing so much 
water all at once after our 
inland voyage. 

As we passed Cape Froward, 
that famous point where the 
main backbone of the Cor- 
dilleras enters Magellan Strait, 
we entered another Patagonia, 
a land of dryness and sunshine. 
And this, the better known 
region, embracing vast ranches 
where a guest looks out of his 
window and tries vainly to 
choose his mount from six 
hundred horses in the home 
corral, is served by an up- 
to-date port—Punta Arenas— 
which was our destination. 

The old Punta Arenas—it is 
now known by another name 
—we found to be a thriving 
prosperous seaport. It gives 
one the impression of being one 
tremendous freezing-house for 
mutton, but by the time we 
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had sampled its excellent eigh- 


teen - hole golf links we 
knew we were once more ip 
civilisation. 

From golf it is a natural step 
to Scotland and the most amaz- 
ing experience of our passage 
down Smyth Channel, which I 
have kept to the last. 

A party of us ashore one day 
in the most desolate reach of 
Smyth Channel were resting our 
legs preparatory to setting off 
homewards to the ship, which 
we could just see in the dis- 
tance. Very homelike shelooked 
with the lights beginning to 
shine through scuttle and hatch. 
We had, in fact, kept her in 
sight all the time we had 
walked, for it is not a land in 
which to be solitary. 

Lazing about and vainly try- 
ing to remove some of the 
mud which decorated our shins 
almost to the knees, we were 
startled by a sudden hail from 
the P.M.O. who had ascended 
a foothill near-by. 

“A house!” he hailed us, 
but we, being unbelievers and 
knowing the P.M.O. of old, 
suspected a ‘leg-haul.’ How- 
ever, finally to humour him as 
he continued to wave, we 
climbed up alongside him. A 
moment later found us all 
staring open-mouthed in the 
same direction. To call it a 
house would be perhaps to 
flatter it, but certain it was 
that there was a dwelling 
there in the middle of the wastes 
of the Smyth Channel, and just 
about where the first ‘EH’ of 
‘unexplored’ would be found 
on the chart. 
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“Now who, answer me 
that,” demanded the P.M.O. 
pelligerently, “ who would go 
and dwell there for choice ? ” 

“A millionaire or a mad- 
man,” promptly answered one 
of the party. 

“No,” replied the Navigator, 
who was also present, “it will 
be one of those strange people 
who believe in the ‘simple 
life.’ ” 

“Simple life!’ said the 
P.M.O. scornfully ; ‘‘ there’s no 
life at all here; it’s so simple 
that a fellow would simply die 
in a week. We'd better go 
along and see into this.” 

The going was inexpressibly 
rough, but the whole party 
toiled manfully along in the 
wake of the Navigator and the 
P.M.O. There was much ex- 
cited comment among us, for 
to find a house in this part of 
the world was certainly an 
event. It was unique. 

As we approached we ob- 
served that the land round the 
shack had been roughly cleared ; 
moreover, there was, coming 
from one corner of the dwelling, 
a thin wisp of smoke. 

“ Well, they seem to be alive, 
anyhow.” It was the Navigator 
who spoke with relief. 

“There may be one left,” 
the P.M.O. assented gloomily, 
“but he may have gone mad. 
Certain to have done if he’s 
lived alone for long in these 
parts.” 

It was a diffident party that 
approached the door. And as 
we hesitated there a moment 
we were suddenly startled by 
@ burst of laughter which 
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issued from inside. The P.M.O. 
lifted his eyebrows  signitfi- 
cantly. Then he knocked. 

There was the sound of a 
chair or some object of furni- 
ture being overturned. We 
stood back in a ring. The 
door was suddenly thrown open, 
and there stood a big sturdy 
man on the threshold, his face 
brick-red with exposure, his 
eyes blue and inquiring. 

** Jamie,” he called back over 
his shoulder, and a twinkle came 
into the blue eyes, “the big- 
gest party of callers we’ve had 
in the last two years.” 

“Come inside, gentlemen, 
come inside, and please excuse 
the disorder, but we’re not for 
here much longer.’”’ And as he 
spoke one had a sudden swift 
vision of the rolling moors and 
heather north of the Tweed. 
We might have guessed it. He 
and his three companions were 
Scotsmen, and with the dogged 
persistence of their race they 
had been trying out that awful 
country for sheep-farming. 

Seated round on packing- 
cases and odd chairs, we soon 
heard their story. It was a 
simple story of incredible hard- 
ships, battles against storm, 
snow, ice and hazards innumer- 
able; but their worst enemy 
had been the nomad Indians, 
who had apparently made 
steady depredations on the 
widely scattered flocks. Later, 
they took us out to see their 
last sheep, upon which, in- 
cidentally, we learnt they were 
depending for their next week’s 
food supply. We were their 
first visitors in a year. But 














were these magnificently fit 
men sitting round all despond- 
ency? They were not. They 
were actually playing a hand 
of cards when we arrived, and 
toasting better luck next time 
in their last bottle of whisky. 
And their hospitality was of 
the royal order that one finds 
north of the Tweed. They in- 
sisted on our sharing their last 
bottle, probably in that locality 
more precious than a hundred 
head of sheep, but this we 
agreed to only if we might 
stock them up from the ship. 
They accompanied us on 
board, striding over the rough 
trails like men of a super breed 
to whom fatigue was unknown. 
They dined with us on board, 
and right glad were we to have 
their company. In the blue 
smoke as the tobacco burnt 
evenly in many pipes, we heard 
stories of their lonely life. 
They moved far and wide, 
prospecting the island for sheep- 
country ; tending their flocks 
single-handed; tackling tribes 
of the big six and a half feet high 
Patagonian Indians of the main- 
land, after losses that occurred 
with suspicious frequency. And 
surprisingly enough, although 
the days of their last sheep were 
numbered, they were not dis- 
couraged by failure. They 
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smiled tolerantly, and were 
already making fresh plans, 
We pressed them to sail with 
us the next morning; to let 
us help them along to Punta 
Arenas at least. But no; they 
had made their plans. They 
appreciated our offer. They 
would pick up a Branch boat ag 
She passed in a week’s time, 

I have never since been gur- 
prised to meet a Scotsman in 
the most extraordinary parts 
of the world. Verily did some- 
one say that Scotland exported 
—men. The first colonizers of 
the world. As we bid our new- 
found friends an all too early 
good-bye, and they filed over 
the gangway bearing some few 
cases which we had had the 
greatest difficulty in getting 
them to accept, it was difficult 
not to contrast one’s lot on 
board with theirs in that lonely 
shack situated literally ‘ off 
the map.’ 

They disappeared in the 
direction of the shore, the 
regular splash of the whaler’s 
oars the most significant sound 
in the cool night. And one 
thought of the remark of one 
of the sheep farmers: ‘“ Aye, 
it’s an awfu’ country, but it’s 
bonny, and it grips.” 

I do not think I can improve 
on that. 
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THE CAFE-KEEPER. 


A TRUE STORY. 


BY J. CHARTRES MOLONY. 


E1guty kilométres of pot- 
holed road, liberally bestrewn 
with loose flints and patched 
here and there with mud and 
grass, lay behind me. Over 
the unsheltered uplands and 
down the high-banked road- 
cuttings the wind from the 
Norman coast, pitiless but with 
the reviving tang of the sea 
in it, had blown ‘in the nose’ 
since morning. Three punc- 
tures had held me up for three 
separate quarters of an hour, 
and dried remnants of rubber 
solution still clung stickily to 
my finger-tips. I had found 
a frugal lunch at a wayside 
inn; then, seduced by the 
innkeeper’s half-comprehended 
directions, I had swerved down 
a by-road to find it end some 
five kilométres on in a farm- 
yard. “Imight goon: naught 
else remained to do”; for 
perverse pride forbade a tame 
turning back. So carrying my 
bicycle on my shoulder, and 
prodded occasionally in my 
back by its pedals, I had 
struggled through undergrowth, 
slid sprawlingly down the shale 
of a slope overhanging a stream, 
picked my way across slippery 
stones which (God be thanked 
for small mercies) did not turn 
under my feet, and so reached 
once more the king’s (or the 
republic’s) highway. At a kilo- 


meétre’s distance a church spire 
rising from a clump of trees 
held out promise of refresh- 
ment. For where a church is 
seen single on the Norman 
sward, assuredly there too will 
be found the café, at which 
the countryside, its Sunday 
duty to heaven discharged, 
drinks its sociable cider, and 
exchanges opinions, mostly 
damnatory and defamatory, 
concerning weather, crops, mar- 
ket prices, Jews, the conseiller- 
général, the contréleur des con- 
tributions and the Government. 
Ils nous font de tout. 

The door of the Café d’ Agri- 
culture stood half open on my left 
hand as I entered the hamlet 
of Rouillac, and the shade 
within met gratefully my eyes 
dazzled by the August sun and 
smarting with the fine-blown 
road dust. The patron would 
probably be asleep, and possibly 
none too pleased at being 
awakened from his siesta. But 
on my consommation he would 
make two sous; and two sous 
profit on a fair commercial 
transaction makes amends to 
a Norman for many an incon- 
venience. So I entered. At 
the moment of my entrance 
there arose from a marble- 
topped table a stout old six- 
footer, whose age I guessed— 
why does one instinctively guess 
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the ages of chance- met 
strangers ?—at sixty years or 
so. He wore khaki riding- 
breeches which gaped beneath 
the knee showing half an inch 
of hairy skin, putties tied un- 
tidily, and a blue blouse. But 
there was rural authority in 
his port, and on the peaked 
cap which he touched as he 
passed me was lettered garde 
champétre. ‘‘ Bonjour, patron,” 
he growled, a seeming after- 
thought, as the half door swung 
to behind him. “ Bonjour, 
Raoul,” a voice replied; and, 
my eyes adjusting themselves 
to the dimness, I saw a man 
rise from a stool behind the 
bar counter, lay down a book 
and advance towards me. 
“ M’siew désire?” he asked 
politely. 

“ First to apologise,” I said ; 
““T have disturbed you.” 

He smiled. “I do not sleep 
in the afternoon, m’siewu. A 
foolish habit to my way of 
thinking. And sometimes a 
dangerous one. Did it not 
lead the father of your English 
Hamlet to his undoing? But 
then, was Hamlet English ? ” 
he added as if questioning 
himself. 

My speech had betrayed me : 
how few Englishmen can wear 
the lion’s skin of a foreign 
tongue and not disclose the 
(linguistic) donkey beneath. 
But now such little French as 
I possess, for the moment, de- 


serted me. So did my scanty 
manners. ‘“‘Good Lord!” I 
exclaimed, and stared with 


frank rudeness. A café-keeper 
in rural Normandy quoting 
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Shakespeare was something yp. 
dreamed of in my philosophy; 
as soon would I have expected 
a reference to Racine in the 
taproom of the ‘Coach and 
Horses’ of my rustic English 
home-town. “Good Lord!” 
I repeated, and recollecting 
myself essayed an apology, 

He tided over my embar- 
rassment with easy politeness, 
“* M’sieu désire ? ” he said again, 

“A drink,” I replied, de- 
scending from cloudland to 
the obvious facts of life. “ But 
cider is ordinary ; 80 is a demi 
of beer. Something more 
strange to me, more stimulat- 
ing. What does the good 
garde champétre drink at this 
hour ? ” 

He waved a _  deprecating 
hand. “I should not recom- 
mend it. It may suit some 
stomachs ; apparently it suits 
the stomach of Raoul Petitpas, 
But I should call it poison. 
Perhaps m’siew will allow me.” 

He turned away, and fell to 
juggling with some glasses. He 
stood sideways to me, and his 
eyes were bent on his work. 
So I studied him unobserved. 
This was not the type of man 
that I had looked to find behind 
a country bar. He was a small 
man: nothing remarkable in 
that, though the rustic Norman 
is more often above than 
below average stature. But 
the whole aspect of the man 
was strange in this place. Al- 
though it was neither Sunday 
nor Monday he was neatly 
shaved, his moustache was 
neatly trimmed, his thick iron- 
grey hair was neatly parted. 
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He wore a summer suit of blue 
flannel, through which an 
‘invisible’ stripe showed 
faintly. Felt slippers were the 
only outward and visible sign 
of his calling. 

Now he was at my side: he 
handed me a long glass. I put 
it to my lips, and the nectar 
of the gods trickled down my 
throat. ‘‘ Another,” I said 
gratefully, “and perhaps, 
m’sieu, you will join me.” 

“ M’sieu is very kind. A 
little syrup for me, though. I 
have not ridden on a bicycle: 
I sit lazily behind my bar. 
M’siew has come far ? ” 

“Righty kilométres, I sup- 
pose,” -I answered, “‘ and a few 
yet togo. But you do not sleep 
of an afternoon ? Is there here 
a rival to pour poison in your 
ear?” 

He caught the allusion and 
his eyes twinkled. ‘“ Bien! 
you are a reader, too.” Was 
it a sign of growing friendli- 
ness, or a recognition of my 
difficulties with his lively lan- 
guage that he had dropped the 
formal third person? ‘No; 
I am undisputed king of the 
consommateurs of Rouillac. But 
the book of my energetic com- 
patriot, Gerbault, keeps me 
awake. Perhaps you have read 
it?” 

I nodded. I had read Ger- 
bault’s tale of his voyage across 
the Atlantic, and I had found 
the sailor more interesting than 
the much more talked of flyers. 
Flight across the Atlantic seems 
to me to be a blind gamble 
with Death, and a gamble 
with the dice heavily loaded 


against the flyer. If the motors 
‘march ’—very often they do 
not —the thing is quickly 
done. If the motors stop—very 
often they do—why then, too, 
the thing is quickly done. 
In either case the flyer, once 
launched in the air, however 
much he may be captain of 
his soul, is scarcely master of 
his fate. If the fall of the 
dice be against him, he must 
accept what Fortune offers. 
No effort on his part can alter 
things. And the worst is soon 
over. Gerbault went down to 
the deep water to battle for 
eighty days and nights against 
the pitiless strength of winds 
and waves. His own strength, 
skill, endurance might pull him 
through: assuredly luck would 
not. 

Something of this sort I said. 
Mine host—the words seem 
oddly inapplicable to the pre- 
cise little man—nodded in his 
turn. ‘Yes, but still more 
interesting in another way. 
Here are the thoughts of a 
man standing alone in the 
presence of Death—or of God.” 

“Oh!” I interjected. 

He seemed not to notice my 
interruption. ‘“‘ They are not 
the thoughts that one would 
expect. What deep thoughts 
a romancer would have put 
into the soul, on the lips of 
such a one! Gerbault cooked 
his food, sewed his sails, mended 
his bowsprit. He does not 
seem to have thought so much ; 
perhaps he was over busy to 
think. But what did he think 
about, I wonder, when he 
came back from the presence 
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of Death or of God ? 
that nearness has 
strangely.” 

“ You understand English ? ” 
I asked. 

“To read, perfectly; to 
speak, not so well. English 
spoken slowly I can follow.” 

“Listen,” I said. And I 
repeated to him some lines 
from Browning’s ‘ Karshish, the 
Arab Physician.’ And even 
as I recited the thought crossed 
my mind that my conversation 
with a café-keeper was taking 
a strange turn. 


On some 
worked 


“He holds on firmly to some 
thread of life 

Which runs across some vast dis- 
tracting orb 

Of glory. ... 

His heart and brain move there, 
his feet stay here.” 


“ But yes: that is well put.” 

A silence fell between us ; 
and my eyes wandering round 
rested for a second on the 
church wall seen through the 
half-open door. ‘‘ You learn 
these thoughts in there?” I 
asked, and repented of my 
question. For the ‘ confessional 
school ’ and the ‘ school purely 
laic’* have their adherents in 
France ; and it is neither polite 
nor wise to question, even by 
implication, a chance - met 
Frenchman as to the school of 
his preference. 

If I was rude, he took no 
notice of my rudeness. “In a 
sense: je suis croyant. But 
not altogether as our good curé. 
A worthy man, but searcely an 
intelligence. And behind the 
curé’s natural egoism there is 
that collective egoism which 
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we call the Church.” Anq 
Silence fell again. 

He broke it. ‘‘ You are 


going far, m’sieu?”’ 

“To the sea, to Montenay.” 

“Twenty kilométres from 
here. On the bécane thatis noth- 
ing. And Montenay will not 
awake for an hour or more. It 
must take its siesta, for it must 
keep awake till all hours of 
the night to serve its visitors, 
In Rouillac it is different. Will 
you take a cup of coffee with 
me, a complement to our cool- 
ing drinks? It would give 
me pleasure: here there is 
little chance of conversation. 
Good; then I shall heat the 
coffee.” 

He passed into an inner 
room and left me wondering. 
If this be the type of in- 
telligence that the communal 
school of France produces for 
a few francs, why had my 
parents wasted hundreds of 
pounds on my education? But 
he was back with the coffee. 
** You will take something with 
it? No? Wise, I think. Why 
spoil the flavour of good coffee 
with alcohol? Your health, 
m’sieu, even in café nature.” 

He drew a cigarette-case— 
silver, I noticed, and stamped 
with a monogram—from his 
pocket and passed it across 
the table tome. ‘“‘ Those verses 
which you quoted recall to me 
an experience—the experience 
of a friend.” He reflected for 
@ moment. 

“ His name was Piolain, Jean+ 
René Piolain. A doctor, the 
doctor of my regiment in the 
war. DidI fight? Naturally ; 
there were no exemptions for 
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the fit in France. And some- 
how Piolain became my friend. 
The poilu and the doctor—oh, 
the war made stranger friend- 
ships than that. In my regi- 
ment was an avocat, a famous 
one. His copain was a rabbit- 
skinner. And, after all, neither 
Piolain nor I was a soldier du 
méier. He was called up from 
his practice, I from my affairs. 
“He was a clever fellow, this 
Piolain, but—how shall I ex- 
press it—opinidtre. A materi- 
alist au fond. ‘ Bah, my friend,’ 
he would say to me, “ your Good 
- God! Is He guiding the Ger- 
man shells towards us, as the 
pious Boche believes, or holding 
His umbrella over us, as the 
curé tells us? Down comes 
the shell; splosh goes the 
body of Piolain; and what 
remains of God for Piolain or 
of Piolain for God? His soul, 
you say. But what is that? 
His intelligence? God made 
it; and a lump of iron forged 
in Essen ends it. 
can create, but He cannot 
conserve that which He has 
created. Give me the skull 
that holds some great brain: 
the brain of Louis Pasteur, 
were Pasteur still alive. Give 
me my surgeon’s knife, an 
anesthetic, an hour or two of 
time, and see what I make of 
things. Pasteur wakes; but 
what is the thing that wakes ? 
It took God to make that great 
intelligence; it only needed 
me, Piolain, to take it away. 
Ah, la bonne blague, a strange 
Almighty, this of yours.’ 
“And then an odd thing 
happened. Down came the 
Boche shell. Not on Piolain, 
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to be sure; Piolain’s body did 
not go splosh. But a splinter 
struck him on the head; and 
that was the end of Piolain.” 

Ifumbled. “ You mean that 
Piolain was killed ? Why not? 
So was many another. What 
does that prove? But per- 
haps I have not understood.” 

He shook his head. ‘‘ You 
have not misunderstood. It is 
I who have not spoken clearly. 
Piolain was not dead, as assur- 
edly he would have been had 
he been but a poor poilu. Why ? 
Well, there is a fellow-feeling 
in a trade. A wounded doctor 
gets more attention than a 
wounded—café-keeper. Yes: I 
have been wounded. His col- 
leagues with their little knives 
cured Piolain. Or did they? 
For it was a droll state of 
things. Piolain came back; 
but was that which came back 
Piolain? Or had Piolain come 
back from some very strange 
voyage? Was he surprised at 
what he had found—across the 
border? Was it that he drew — 
too near to a great light, that 
he was—or is—still dazzled ? 
I do not know.” 

He had got entirely beyond 
me. “I do not understand,” I 
said again. 

“ Naturally ; nor dol. For 
when Piolain awoke, who was 
he? Was he Piolain or some- 
one else? He could read, 
write, speak. And he spoke 
aS Piolain used to speak: I 
could recognise him. But he 
could not recognise himself, 
The Piolain part of him was 
gone on a journey.” He spread 
his hands vaguely and shrugged 
his shoulders. 
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“ce How g > 

‘* You see, he no longer knew 
that he was Piolain. He was 
told it, and, of course, he 
believed it. Why should any- 
one seek to deceive him? But 
he did not really know. All 
the intimate detail of his life, 
all that was himself, was gone. 
For example, he was charmed 
to meet his relatives—he had, 
I believe, a few—but he found 
them hardly his relatives. Just 
agreeable acquaintances — as 
you and I to each other.” He 
bowed with graceful irony. 

“ But surely,” I began, and 
paused while a forming thought 
took definite shape, “‘ his know- 
ledge as a doctor remained. 
That would have been an 
anchor, that would have helped 
him to locate himself ? ” 

“No. That which should 
have been graven on his brain, 
that which was all that once 
made Piolain, was gone. Had 
the surgeons scraped it away 
with their knives, as Piolain 
used to say? But somehow he 
did not now seem to be so 
sure: about it.” 

“You know what became 
of him?” I asked. 

“I know something. All 
this was towards the end of the 
war. Piolain went south—he 
was of the Midi—to recover 
himself. But he could not 
come to his wits. He was a 
lost dog, a dog eternally chasing 
its tail and never catching it. 
Then he took counsel with his 
colleagues. ‘Do something,’ 
they advised him, ‘so it will 
be better—perhaps.’ He be- 
came my colleague, he keeps a 
café. ‘If I have lost my 





intelligence,’ he said, ‘ what 
matter; I can keep a café 
without intelligence.’ He wag 
not polite to us cafetiers.” 

** And then ? ” 

“Oh, he keeps his café. |] 
see him now and then.” 

* And is he content? Hag 
anything come back to him; 
has he come back to him- 
self ? ” 

“Content? I think so—in 
a way. ‘ After all,’ he says to 
me, ‘there is aS much good, 
as much bad, in those who now 
come to me for a drink as in 
those who once came to me 
for advice. Only they speak 
their goodness and badness in 
a different language.’ His 
memory? It is as a chain, 
broken, but with some links 
holding together. He learns, 
perhaps, that Jean has caught 
his arm in a thrasher, that 
Louis’ wife is in trouble with 
a baby. And for a moment 
he understands more than you 


.—or I—would understand of 


the affair. But only for a 
moment. The chain—or how 
shall lexpressit ? His memory 
runs along a path: the path 
ends suddenly in an abyss. On 
the other side the path is 
going on; but Piolain cannot 
get across. Perhaps he makes 
no great effort; it may be 
that he would travel on another 
path. Or perhaps he has been 
too near to some great light 
and his eyes are still blinking. 
So I have sometimes thought. 
There are things which I have 
noticed.” 

“For example ? ” 

* Well, Piolain was once pas- 
sionate for le sport. He shot, 
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he fished. Now on dark days 
_for some days are still very 
dark for him—he will walk out 
with his gun or rod. But he 
does not kill. He lifts his gun, 
and he laughs as the old par- 
tridge whirrs away. He throws 
back the trout into the stream. 
He seems to have some kin- 
ship with the wild creatures.” 

“Will he get back his 
memory, do you think? Will 
he return to his old life ? ” 

“His memory, I think, is 
returning. But he will not 
put up his doctor’s plate again. 
For one thing, the war is 
ended these fourteen years, 
and a doctor after fourteen 
years’ idleness is scarcely a 
doctor nowadays. For another 
thing, I am not sure that he 
so greatly desires to be once 
more what he once was. He 
has to weigh, to test his new 
knowledge, whatever that may 
be. He is more anxious to 
recall what he learned in one 
brief journey into the shadow- 
land than to recall all that he 
had learned in so many years 
of the schools and practice 
of Paris.” 

“ But what is this new know- 
ledge ? ” I asked. 

Again the characteristic 
national shrug of the shoulders. 
“How can I tell? Sometimes 
he has let fall a hint to me. 
He is not so obstinate a materi- 
alist now, not so ready to 
believe that things can be 
‘ended.’ He thinks that the 
friendly surgeons—or was it 
the unfriendly Boche shell- 
splinter ?—did not destroy a 
part of Piolain, the part that 


is the soul. But they diverted 
it. Some part of Piolain is 
somewhere else ; something re- 
mained behind when he came 
back. As you said in your 
poem, the man’s feet are here 
on earth: his spirit or some 
part of him—is there. But 
where is there? Some day, 
Piolain says, he will rejoin 
that spirit part of him and be 
complete—more complete than 
he has ever been. For now he 
has a little knowledge of two 
worlds, but each bit of know- 
ledge is incomplete. A queer 
fellow and a queer story.” 

I finished my coffee. ‘‘ Well, 
now for the remaining twenty 
kilométres.” And half apolo- 
getically I made a suggestion. 

“* M’sieu is very kind.” He 
had fallen back into the cafetier 
and into the formal third 
person. “ Yes, I have a little 
girl to wait. She goes across 
the street of an afternoon to 
her parents; there is nothing 
for her to do here. I shall give 
her the pourboire when she 
returns. And many thanks. 
Should you pass this way 
again ’—once more he changed 
from suave professional sub- 
servience to the friendliness of 
an equal—‘ pay me another 
visit. It is pleasant to talk. 
Bon voyage.” 

As I mounted my bicycle by 
the kerbstone I looked up at 
the shop sign. Across the 
brown board above the window 
level was lettered boldly Car& 
D’ AGRICULTURE. . . . EDOUARD 
RAvVissoT. And in one corner, 
in smaller letters, J. R. Piolain, 
successeur, 
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COLLIERS. 


BY DAVID T. SMITH. 


THE district where genera- 
tions of my family have lived, 
and in which I was born, lies 
between the moorlands and the 
coal areas of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. It was of old, 
and remained even down to my 
younger days, one of the most 
picturesque parts of England. 
My family’s property is on the 
moorland side of the divide: 
we have, therefore, not bene- 
fited by mineral royalties from 
the industrial development 
which, while creating material 
wealth, has destroyed much 
beauty. Perhaps the true bal- 
ance of values will be better 
known to our descendants than 
to ourselves. Although not sit- 
ting over the coal seams, we are 
yet sufficiently near neighbours 
of the mines to be well ac- 
quainted with many of the men 
who earn their living by work- 
ing in them. We have met in 
the cricket field, and running 
after beagles ; we have met out 
hunting — they often follow 
hounds—and we have known 
them in their cottages. We 
have foregathered in the politi- 
cal arena, and have soldiered in 
company. We have together 
attended cup-tie matches, and 
have seen King Edward win 
the Leger. We have talked to 
one another—hundreds of feet 
below the surface of the ground 
—of whippet-racing, pigeon- 
flying, bull-ring, knur and spell, 


and quoits; and in music and 
gardening have discovered 
mutual interests. In cartoons 
and in numerous illustrated 
jokes, artists have represented 
the coal-getter in the guise of 
a burly navvy. He is not like 
@ navvy either in appearance 
or temperament. The typical 
coal miner is a short, square- 
built man with a white com- 
plexion often slightly disfigured 
by the blue marks of a disease 
from which many who follow 
his occupation suffer. In old 
age he is inclined to be crippled 
by rheumatism, but is other- 
wise a hardy, healthy English- 
man living a strenuous and 
somewhat dangerous life. He 
has no use for shams, and 
knows how to sum up anyone. 
For the superior being who is 
not superior he has no use, but 
owns a generous admiration 
for a real man. He has often 
been represented by politicians 
and sections of the Press as a 
potential revolutionist: he is 
in reality much less inclined 
that way than are several other 
sections of the community. 

In 1916 some members of 
the British Government lost 
their nerve and became con- 
vinced that revolution was 
brewing in the industrial North, 
and especially in the mining 
districts. I had considerable 
correspondence at that time 
on this subject with certain 
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officials, and finally was in- 
yited to meet in London a 
member of the Government in 
order that I might hand over 
such information as I  pos- 
sessed about the coal-getter 
and the general trend of his 
thoughts. I have never for- 
gotten that interview, as it 
showed me something I had 
before refused to believe—how 
Party could, in some men’s 
minds, take precedence of the 
public weal even in times of 
international crisis. The con- 
versation took the form of 
question and answer. After 
almost all my replies I was 
asked, “How do you think 
the adoption of such measures 
would affect the voting for our 
Party in the event of an 
Election?’ I caused con- 
siderable annoyance by reply- 
ing, in answer to a question 
as to who among the members 
of the Cabinet carried most 
weight in the industrial centres, 
that Lord Kitchener had been 
the one man really trusted, as 
everyone was convinced he had 
no axe to grind, and would 
not ask anything of anyone 
unless it were really necessary. 
In reply to a question as to 
the depth of revolutionary feel- 
ing among the miners, I 
offered to make a bet with my 
interlocutor that if he placed 
the most accomplished agitator 
he could find at a rostrum in a 
field on one side of a road, and 
Sheffield Wednesday playing 
Aston Villa in a field on the 
other side, the orator would 
not have an audience of half 
a dozen men. I am reminded 
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of an answer I received on 
this subject from an old collier, 
a man I had known for many 
years. ‘‘ Well,’ I asked, “ when 
is this revolution of yours com- 
ing off?” Bill fixed a merry 
eye on me: ‘‘ When the Gov- 
ernment try and stop Doncaster 
Races,” he replied. Oertain 
officials were at that time, I 
understand, contemplating this 
folly, believing that the gather- 
ing together of so great a crowd 
in the coal-fields might well 
be a danger to the State. For 
similar reasons they had 
thoughts of prohibiting the 
playing of the Association Foot- 
ball Cup Final in London. 
His Majesty the King, having 
consulted the Chairman of the 
Football Association, decided 
to attend the match, and on 
entering the stand was received 
with a storm of loyal cheers 
from the vast crowd. Hither 
His Majesty or a member of 
his family has attended the 
Oup Final each year since that 
one in which he proved his 
knowledge of his subjects to 
be greater than that of some 
of his advisers. My interview 
with the Minister was not a 
success, and was barren of 
results, as it was bound to be 
when conducted in such an 
attitude of mind as he then 
possessed. If ever trouble had 
arisen it would have been 


bred of the timidity of mem- 
bers of the Government, es- 
pecially of those who, being 
natives of the south, seemed 
to think that we northerners 
were only just emerging from 
a state of barbarism. 
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On the outbreak of war thou- 
sands of miners showed their 
patriotism by volunteering to 
join the Army; unfortunately 
their places were taken, in 
many instances, by men who 
entered the mines in order to 
avoid military service if it 
should become compulsory, as 
they were well aware that the 
Government would see that 
the mines did not lack labour. 
The only danger to the State, 
so far as the mining areas were 
concerned, came from this type 
of man. Serious strikes have 
occurred in the industry, and 
will occur again so long as a 
policy of “Do what you are 
forced to do, instead of what 
you ought to do,” is adopted by 
the masters, and the policy of 
Governments is one which en- 
ables the miners’ leaders to 
gauge to an inch how far 
official legs may be pulled. 
Considerable improvement in 
the attitude of the masters to 
their men has of late years 
taken place, and the condi- 
tions under which the men work 
and live are changed for the 
better—this can be seen in 
the provision of pit-head baths 
and the building of model 
villages in place of the dismal 
rows of, often, back-to-back 
red-brick cottages which were 
at one time considered ade- 
quate for an Englishman’s 
home. The South Yorkshire 


collier is a quaint mixture of 
servility and cussed independ- 
ence, of clinging to the past 
and of advanced views. It 
may fairly be said that down 
the pit he is a Socialist, and a 


die-hard Tory in his leisure 
hours. At elections he will 
candidly confess that he 
“knows now’t abart it,” and 
votes according to the ticket 
of his Union leader on the 
principle that, having paid a 
dog to bark for him, he is not 
going to do the barking “his 
sen.”” But I remember one 
collier who had evidently done 
some independent thinking on 
the Tariff question. ‘‘ It seems 
to me,” he said, “that this 
foreign trade business is like 
a football match, each country 
trying to kick its goods through 
the other fellow’s goal, but in 
our country we're playin’ t’ 
game without a goal tenter.”’ 
To understand the dual char- 
acter of these men it is neces- 
sary to consider their racial 
history and the environment 
in which they have been raised. 
If a re-demarcation of bound- 
aries in England should ever 
be undertaken on an ethnolo- 
gical basis, a new county should 
be created comprising within 
its boundaries most of South 
Yorkshire, North Nottingham- 
shire, North Derbyshire and a 
part of Lincolnshire, with the 
city of Sheffield as its capital ; 
or to put it as Mr Jorrocks 
would have done, the old Went- 
worth and the Grove Countries, 
together with portions of the 
Badsworth, Brocklesby, Bar- 
low and Kufford. It is a dis- 
trict whose parts have ever 
had an affinity to each other; 
which has always mined coal, 
even as far back as the days 
of Henry VIII.; which has 
ever been both aristocratic and 
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independent ; which has known 
the homes of great territorial 
families and bands of outlaws 
from the years when it was 
ruled by Aelric the Saxon and 
Earl Waltheof, through the 
days of the Furnivals and de 
Lovetots to their successors 
the Earls of Shrewsbury, the 
sixth of whom held the un- 
fortunate Mary, Queen of Scots, 
a prisoner in his castle at 
Sheffield, by order of Queen 
Elizabeth, from Christmas 1570 
to September 1584. When 
the Shrewsbury line ended in 
a female, their vast possessions 
in the neighbourhood passed 
to the Dukes of Norfolk, who 
still retain the majority of 
them; and they were, I be- 
lieve, the first to work coal 
on a great scale in the district. 
Other territorial families in 
the neighbourhood, all of whom 
are interested in the coal trade, 
include the Dukes of Devon- 
shire, Rutland, Portland, and 
Newcastle, the Earls Manvers, 
Fitzwilliam, and Wharncliffe, 
together with many other minor 
lights in the social firmament. 
In contrast, it is to be re- 
membered that this district 
forms part of the ancient Forest 
of Sherwood in which Loxley 
(Robin Hood) and his band of 
merry outlaws had their head- 
quarters. Although their de- 
scendants do not slay the 
king’s deer, they not infre- 
quently poach the duke’s pheas- 
ants; working not in isolated 
numbers, but, as their ancestors 
did, in well-organised bands. 

I have vivid recollections of 
a visit I paid as a boy to an 
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uncle upon whose farm a battle 
had just been fought between 
a gang of some thirty poachers, 
armed with the traditional 
quarter-staffs, and a body of 
keepers, police and local gentry 
who had laid an ambush for 
them. The battle was a bloody 
one, resulting in many broken 
crowns and the defeat of the 
hunters of game, some of whom, 
together with much equipment, 
fell into the hands of the re- 
presentatives of the law. For 
several years after this battle 
my uncle’s hat, one of the old- 
fashioned square billycocks, 
which had been bashed in by 
a poacher’s stick, hung in the 
hall of his house as a memorial 
to what I believe was one of 
the happiest days of his life. 
Some time after this event, 
when visiting my uncle, we 
met one of the poachers, who 
had just returned after serving 
his sentence. “Well, Joe,” 
my uncle said, “how did you 
enjoy staying with the king ? ”’ 
“Not much,” Joe replied; ‘I 
prefers home; I missed my 
rabbit pies there.” No ill 
feeling was felt on either side ; 
both were excellent sportsmen. 
This admixture in a country- 
side of great landlords and 
sturdy freebooters is, I believe, 
the root from which the Tory- 
Socialist South Yorkshire collier 
draws the main points of his | 
character. One of the great 

territorial families still works 
its own pits as private concerns, 
giving direct employment to 
hundreds of miners. During 
a great strike in the coal-fields 
the late Earl Fitzwilliam was 
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advised to stop his hounds. 
His reply was to hunt an extra 
day a week. He knew the 
sporting instincts of the men, 
and judged that, having run 
with hounds, they would wish 
to talk over the day’s sport in 
the pubs., and would have no 
room in their minds for the 
arguments of agitators. Col- 
liers are interested in all field 
sports and games except the 
shooting of hand-reared pheas- 
ants, which they regard with a 
certain amount of contempt. 
“They have stopped us shoot- 
ing pigeons and sparrows from 
traps, as it is cruel, but they 
allow you to do this,’ one of 
them said as he stood by me 
at a pheasant drive. His coun- 
tryside is edged by some of 
the finest grouse moors in 
England, and in the bags got 
at these famous shoots he 
takes a patriotic pride. Hunt- 
ing, whether the fox or hare, 
is a sport in which he always 
takes a great interest, shown 
by the fact that, apart from 
and alongside of private packs 
of foxhounds, he has for cen- 
turies maintained trencher-fed 
hounds to hunt his country. 
The Penistone Harriers, prob- 
ably the oldest pack in Eng- 
land, were founded in the 
twelve hundreds and have 
hunted the moorland districts 
ever since; they have always 
been, and still are, trencher-fed. 
These hounds have not been 
spoilt by the modern craze for 
breeding for pace; nose, voice 
and stamina have been the 
qualities aimed at: they are 
slow, but that is an advantage, 


as their followers are mounted 
on ‘shank’s pony.’ It hag 
been said of Penistone Harriers, 
with what truth I do not 
know, that the huntsman can 
put a peg in the ground where 
he whips them off at night and 
start them next morning at 
the same spot. Their Voices 
are truly wonderful, and they 
have a habit when on the 
trail of sitting on their haunches 
and giving full vent to their 
harmony. The district also 
supports a pack of trencher- 
fed beagles, successors to a 
pack of trencher-fed hounds 
almost as old as the Penistone 
Harriers. On a hunting mor- 
ing the huntsman walks down 
the village, blowing his horn, 
and from their various cottage 
homes, ‘ Bellman’ and ‘ Stan- 
dard’ and old ‘ Rasper’ rush 
to join him. At the end of the 
hunt they are dismissed with a 
*‘ Na’ then, get off ’ome all on 
yer, we’ve finished fur t’day.” 
Readers unacquainted with 
them may wonder how these 
men find time to run after 
hounds. A collier rarely works 
six days a week; often it is 
but four. He has, therefore, 
more time for ‘ lakeing,’ which 
in Yorkshire means playing, 
than most working men. Of 
games, cricket—or ‘ wickets’ 
as he prefers to call it—used to 
be more popular than it is 
to-day. Those of us who 
played village cricket with him 
thirty years ago find diffi- 
culty in recognising as the 
same game the one that is 
now played. Flannels were 


rarely, if ever, seen except on 
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some public-school boy home 
for the holidays, giving the 
village team a hand. Men 
arrived, took off their jackets 
and were ready to play. A few 
wore a pad when batting, but 
the majority wore none. The 
object of every batsman was 
to hit the ball out of the field ; 
this he tried to do to almost 
all bowling, until a ‘ Yorker’ 
got him. The bowling was 
always master of the batting, 
although there was little finesse 
about it; the main object of 
the man with the ball was, 
with a whirlwind effort, to 
“knock t’middle stump owt 
u’t’ floor.” Body-line bowling 
was no novelty in those days, 
but an accepted method of 
getting rid of a ‘sticker.’ I 
remember in a match hearing 
a man who had just been put 
on to try to get rid of such a 
player shout across the field 
to his captain, “Mun I bowl 
im, or mun I bump ’im?” 
“Bump im,” was the laconic 
answer. The bowler sent down 
lightning - swift full tosses 
directed at the batsman’s body 
until he got him. We played, 
for love of ‘ wickets,’ innings 
after innings as long as the light 
lasted. A misguided gentle- 
man presented the district with 
a@ Challenge Cup. Now the 
teams play for points, and 
draw stumps as soon as a 
match is won. 

A game which was played 
extensively in the mining dis- 
tricts and almost died out 
after the war, to be revived 
this year in a Grand Handicap 
Match for which there were 
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over eighty entrants, is knur 
and spell. The ‘knur’ is a ball 
slightly smaller than that used 
in golf, and made either of pot 
or boxwood. The ‘spell’ is a 
board about eighteen inches 
long, to which is attached a 
strong spring—there is a cup 
on the spring to accommodate 
the knur, and a trigger to 
hold the spring down. The 
player is armed with a bat 
called a@ pummel; it has a 
handle like that of a golf-club, 
at the end of which is a block 
of wood about six inches by 
four, faced on the front and 
well arched behind to give 
it driving power. The player 
touches the trigger, the knur 
flies into the air, to be struck 
a Swinging blow by the player’s 
pummel. There are two forms 
of the game—long knock and 
straight knock, the winner 
at long knock being he who has 
struck the knur farthest, and 
at straight knock he who has 
placed it most nearly between 
two sticks in the ground. The 
record long knock in our dis- 
trict with a pot knur is 14 
score yards (280 yards), and 
with a boxwood knur 16 score 
yards (320 yards). 

Matches are made for £10, 
£20, or even £50 a-side, and 
much money is won and lost 
over backing local champions. 
It is @ game requiring very 
great skill, and it is good to 
know that its popularity is 
returning. 

Real quoits is still played, 
although with the rising genera- 
tion it is giving place as an 
amusement to more up-to-date 
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things. The quoits are made 
of iron, nicked at one side to 
give purchase to the player’s 
thumb. This game, which is 
very ancient, had its origin, I 
am told, in men _ throwing 
horse-shoes to ring a peg in 
the ground outside village 
smithies. The miners’ love of 
racing has become almost pro- 
verbial, but what I believe few 
people realise is that it is not 
merely a love of gambling. It 
is true that he will put his 
shirt on a horse, but it is be- 
cause he has a genuine love 
of thoroughbreds. He studies 
form with the greatest keen- 
ness, and is well versed in the 
pedigree of any animal he 
fancies, and is, or the older 
ones were, able to give a 
shrewd opinion of any horse 
he sees. To the September 
race meeting at Doncaster col- 
liers flock in thousands; the 
pits in the district close down, 
the management knowing it to 
be useless to keep them open. 
Throughout the night before the 
first day’s racing, all the roads 
leading to the famous town- 
moor are full of colliers tramp- 
ing to their greatest festival ; 
hundreds more arrive by train 
and in every other type of 
wheeled vehicle. They will 
not be found on Astleys or 
the County Stand, but squat- 
ting on their heels, as only 
colliers can, all down the rails 
on the far side of the straight, 
and when one of ‘ t’owd stan- 
dards,’ by which they mean 
men like Lord Derby or mem- 
bers of other old-established 
racing families, win the Leger 


or the Cup, they almost crack 
the heavens with their cheering, 
The scene when King Edward’s 
famous horse won the Saint 
Leger was amazing. Colliers 
stormed across the course, broke 
through the police cordon and 
crowded round him when he 
led his horse in, some patting 
him on the back and calling 
out, “Good owd lad, well 
done.”” Many who were there 
on that occasion must remem- 
ber this scene of unbounded 
enthusiasm among the so-called 
revolutionary South Yorkshire 
miners. Outside the owners, 
trainers and jockeys the collier 
is probably the most genuine 
racing man at the meeting; 
when he returns home it is not 
to talk of who was there or 
what the ladies wore ; his sole 
concern is the performances of 
the ‘ ’orses.’ 

No type of man made a 
better soldier in the great war 
than the collier, his special 
talents being of immense use 
in trench warfare; thousands 
of them enlisted in 1914, and 
some at any rate with a slight 
knowledge of military matters. 
In the years immediately pre- 
ceding the war I acted as Hon. 
Secretary of the National Ser- 
vice League in our part of the 
world, because I believed, and 
still believe, that if we had 
shown a bold front to Germany 
at that time we should have 
had the backing of Europe and 
the Great War might have 
been averted; and the events 
which led up to it, and still 
remain in an aggravated form, 
might have been smoothed out 
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py wise diplomacy and a little 
less selfishness on the part of 
some of us. I found more 
support in the mining districts 
than anywhere else, and in one 
colliery town formed a Rifle 
Club. We had a miniature 
range in a barn, and an out- 
door range as well; and not 
only did the members of the 
club learn to shoot, but also 
at my suggestion allowed them- 
selves to be put through in- 
fantry drill on two evenings a 
week by a couple of retired 
sergeants of the Army. [I also 
raised and commanded a regi- 
ment of boys in the same town ; 
recruits were eligible between 
the ages of twelve and sixteen, 
after which most of them passed 
on into the Rifle Club or the 
local corps of Territorials. We 
maintained a strength of 120 
to 150, and many boys passed 
through the corps during its 
existence. The grown - up 
officers were: Captain, myself ; 
Lieutenant, an ex-army ser- 
geant; and two old soldiers as 
instructors. We had a very 
efficient signalling section, an 
ambulance section, and a drum 
and bugle band, which made 
up in energy for any talent it 
may have lacked, and was cer- 
tainly a lively band for us to 
march behind. The boys used 
the Rifle Club ranges for shoot- 
ing practice, and were put 
through infantry drill. Route 
marches took place in the winter 
and we went under canvas for a 
fortnight in summer. Physical 
drill and lectures also formed a 
part of our curriculum. Vari- 
ous organisations tried to en- 
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gulf us, but we refused all offers, 
as we were determined to keep 
the corps strictly non-political 
and non-sectarian. The regi- 
ment belonged to nobody but 
ourselves. I understand that 
it was known locally as 
‘ David’s Devils.’ The parents 
of the boys supported us 
keenly, and this added consider- 
ably to the pleasure of running 
the regiment. Many who had 
passed through our ranks joined 
up on the outbreak of war, and 
found that their previous train- 
ing helped to place them in the 
position of non-commissioned 
officers; and many never re- 
turned. To arm the boys, I 
bought a lot of discarded cav- 
alry carbines which were just 
the right-sized weapons for 
them. ‘ David’s Devils’ cer- 
tainly was a fine little regi- 
ment ; and the fact that it was 
possible to raise it in a col- 
liery town gives the lie to much 
that has been said and written 
by those ill-acquainted with 
South Yorkshire colliers. 

Why, then, the reader may 
ask, does the collier allow 
some of his Union leaders to 
talk what at times almost 
amounts to treason? There 
are two types of leader in the 
Unions—the men who have 
risen to that position from 
being working colliers, and 
those who have never done a 
stroke of practical work, but 
are blessed, or cursed, accord- 
ing to opinion, with glib 
tongues, and make Union 
leadership a profession. The 
practical men have the same 
difficulty in dealing with the 
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talkers as men of action have 
when they get into the Cabinet, 
and the average Trade Unionist 
has about as much say in 
questions of peace or war with 
his employer as the average 
Englishman had, or has, in 
the making of war by states- 
men; and although 90 per 
cent of the people want only 
to go about their ordinary 
business in peace, yet a situa- 
tion may arise in which politi- 
cians and Trades Union officials 
‘ diplomatic ’ one another into 
trouble which they do not 
want, as easily as ladies invite 
one another to tea parties 
which they do not wish either 
to give or to attend; and it is 
a weakness of human nature 
always to back one’s own 
leaders, whether they are right 
or wrong. It is as difficult for 
a Trade Unionist whose father 
and grandfather have been 
Trade Unionists to vote against 
the Union, as for a man born 
of Tory stock to vote for a 
Radical, however wrong he may 
believe the policy of his own 
party to be. Men are still 
tribal, and the majority of 
them lacking in experience of 
matters outside their own petty 
affairs. It is only a few 
who yet realise that there is 
something greater even than 
the tribe. In the Parliamentary 
Election of December 1910 I 
stood as Conservative candi- 
date for a mining constituency 
against the Secretary of the 
Yorkshire Miners’ Union, who 
had held the seat in safety 
for many years. I did not 
succeed in turning him out, 


but had the satisfaction of 
knocking 1200 votes off his 
majority. When the votes were 
counted it was found that my 
partial success was due prin. 
cipally to blank papers put 
in the ballot-boxes. Colliers, 
with the eye of their Union 
officials upon them, had felt 
obliged to go to the Poll; 
but, though unwilling to vote 
for their man, they could not 
bring themselves to vote for the 
other side. There were algo 
many papers with crosses placed 
against the names of both 
candidates. I had, until it 
was destroyed by fire a few 
years ago, an excellent cartoon 
of the counting of these votes, 
showing the returning-officer 
holding one of the papers with 
two crosses on it. The cartoon 
was by Mr J. H. Dowd, who 
delights us all with his pictures 
in ‘Punch’; he was at that 
time on the staff of a North-of- 
England paper. It was, from 
my point of view, a great pity 
that these electors had not 
the courage to vote for me, 
as a vote for a candidate 
counts two: one off the other 
fellow and one on to himself. 
The South Yorkshire collier, 
like his Welsh comrade, is a 
musician. As you pass down 
the street of almost any mining 
village you will hear sounds 
of fiddle, concertina, cornet, 
or other instruments issuing 
from the cottages. Walking 
through the countryside you 
will meet gangs of young men 
out for a stroll, perhaps 4 
‘ gru’ (greyhound) or two with 
them, singing as they go, each 
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man falling into his proper 
part as bass, tenor, or what- 
ever it may be. Choral societies 
and orchestras abound in the 
district. West Riding bass 
voices are renowned for depth 
and volume, and colliery brass 
bands are frequently among 
the first in band contests. 
Disaster almost overtook the 
band in the town where 
‘David’s Devils’ had their 
headquarters ; they nearly lost 
the man who played their big 
drum, and he was the best 
drummer in the district. The 
poor fellow was cursed with a 
nagging woman for his wife. 
One evening she irritated him 
beyond bearing; he threw his 
tea-can at her head and killed 
her. The law took charge of 
him for murder; he was found 
guilty and sentenced to death. 
Almost everyone in the coun- 
tryside signed a petition asking 
for reconsideration of the ver- 
dict. My father was requested 
to forward it to the proper 
quarter: this he did, to- 
gether with a letter explaining 
what the man had put up with 
for many years. The sen- 
tence was altered to penal 
servitude ; and, after serving a 
comparatively short sentence, 
he was pardoned. The day on 
which he arrived home will 
long be remembered. His big 
drum, decked with flowers and 
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ribbons, was taken to the 
station to meet him; once 
more he balanced it upon his 
corporation, and as he marched 
proudly forth from the station 
yard at the head of his com- 
panions, he gave full vent on 
its skin sides to his joy at once 
more being a free man and a 
drummer. 


It is a keen winter morning ; 
the beagles have met at ‘ The 
Blue Boar’ in one of the 
mining villages; we have all 
had something for the good of 
the house and have sallied 
forth to draw a stubble. There 
she goes with the hounds trail- 
ing after her, and young men 
after them ; the old and crafty 
ones, knowing that a hare 
almost always runs in a circle, 
are making for a hill-top from 
which they will see most of 
the fun. Joe and I, middle- 
aged, walk slowly over the 
ploughs and grasses; being 
old hands we can, by taking 
short-cuts, keep the Hunt in 
view. Down in the earth, 
hundreds of yards beneath our 
feet, stout-hearted Yorkshire- 
men, working like moles, are 
getting the coals to cook our 
dinners. Joe stops short. “‘ We 
are just about over that bad 
place I was telling you about,” 
he remarks, “ but I expect old 
Bill will make a good job of it.” 
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OUR GRACIOUS LADY. 


BY OLGA WATKINS. 


I HAVE had the surprise of 
my life. Tucked away in the 
Tyrol is a castle, one of many 
lovely old places. This par- 
ticular one is, however, in the 
hands of an Englishwoman. 
Half English and half Irish, 
she appears to be the centre of 
local village life. 

It so happened that I was in 
difficulties in a Tyrolese post- 
office over an unnecessary par- 
cel that had been sent from 
home, and the amount of 
customs duty to be levied 
thereon, when a couple of 
Airedales raced in. They 
jumped up, put their paws on 
the counter, wagged their 
stumps of tails frantically at 
the postmaster and barked 
their greetings. Evidently old 
friends. Their mistress came 
in, in tweeds, unmistakably 
English, followed by George, 
unmistakably Tyrolese. 

“Down, dogs, down!” said 
she. ‘George, please take 
them out.” 

George did so. 

She turned to me, apologis- 
ing in German for the dis- 
turbance, then added, “ Oh, 
how silly of me, you must be 
English.” 

Promptly she took my diffi- 
culties in hand, disposed of 
the matter of the customs by 
telling the postmaster firmly 


I. 


that obviously the garments 
had been worn before, a fact 
that he no longer seemed pre- 
pared to dispute, and asked 
me up to tea the following 
day. She spoke German per. 
fectly, or rather she spoke the 
Tyrolese dialect so well that 
her German must have been 
pretty bad. 

Having bought some stamps, 
Shaken hands with everyone 
in the post-office and inquired 
after the postmaster’s mother’s 
bronchitis, she took her de- 
parture. I watched her go, in 
a sort of family barouche and 
pair, with George, in a Tyrolese 
hat, on the box. 

The reliable old pair of chest- 
nuts seemed perfectly capable 
of taking charge of the outfit; 
for George immediately turned 
round on his box-seat and 
kept up a lively conversation 
with his mistress in the back 
of the barouche. Thus they 
progressed through the village. 
When she wanted to stop she 
interrupted George, and he 
said ‘““Woa”’ and put on the 
brakes, with the reins lying 
idle in his hands ; she got out, 
and George followed her into 
the shop to see if there were 
anything she wanted, and in- 
variably came out with both 
dogs, and sat whistling on the 
box-seat waiting for her return. 
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I went back to the post- 
office. 

“Do tell me who she is? ”’ 
I said. 

“Unsere Gnidige Frau.” 
(Our gracious Lady.) 

“ What does she do here ? ” 


“ Bverything,” replied the 
postmaster succinctly. He was 
pusy counting stamps. The 
postman, waiting for his mail 
delivery-bag, took up the story. 

“Tf you are a stranger here, 
you should know that she lives 
up at the castle. If you were 
a poor stranger she would 
send you to the right place in 
the village, and she would 
give you a meal before she 
sent you there. If you were 
one of us, and needed, say, a 
bull of a fine strain to improve 
your stock, or maybe a ram, 
she would know of the right 
place in Switzerland, and would 
put through the deal for you. 
If you wanted to let the com- 
munal chamois shooting, she 
could find a tenant among her 
friends in England or America. 
If bad times are with you, 
as they are for most of us, 
and you have to dispose of 
your household gods, she will 
tell you which to sell, and 
which to keep, and will get 
you a price... but if you try 
to cheat her, you will not get 
much change.” 

“T see,” said I, chuckling 
over this description of a fellow- 
countrywoman. ‘‘ How long 
has she been here ¢ ” 

The postmaster and the post- 
man looked at one another 
blankly. 

“Seventy years, I have 
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heard say,’ said the post- 
master slowly. 

“Seventy years! But she 
isn’t as old as that yet.” 

“Maybe she is, maybe she 
isn’t, but she is not the first 
of them up at the castle. She 
is the second, maybe the third. 
They have done a lot here, 
both before the war and 
after... .” 

With sketching- book and 
paint-box stowed away in my 
riicksack, in case there were 
anything paintable, I made my 
way up the long shady avenue 
to the castle the next day, full 
of curiosity. 

In case there were anything 
paintable! The wrought-iron 
gates stood wide, the drive 
divided green meadows that 
were knee-deep in hay, and a 
great rock, with birch-trees all 
about it, shut out the view of 
the castle, until quite suddenly 
I turned the corner of the rock 
and saw one of the most beauti- 
ful views in the world. In the 
foreground were two great beds 
of massed blue delphiniums, 
which stretched to the foot 
of the old Roman tower 
on my right. And beyond, 
straight over the delphiniums 
and down the valley for many 
miles, were the snow moun- 
tains and glaciers of a distant 
range. In the middle distance 
stood two ruined castles, with 
the broad river swirling at their 
feet, and the green valley spread 
around. Above, the perfect 
blue of a summer sky that 
seemed to intensify every shade 
of blue of the delphiniums. 

I stood rooted to the spot. 
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“Yes, it is pretty, isn’t 
it?’’ A voice behind me. 

I turned. “I think it is the 
most beautiful view I have ever 
seen,” I replied soberly. 

The old lady laughed. 
“Come along in and I will 
show you the inside, and 
we will come out again for 
tea.” 

I followed herin. We passed 
through Gothic rooms, with 
their original carved panel- 
lings, stone fireplaces and 
bottle-glass windows, into a 
library filled from floor to 
ceiling with old books, up and 
down winding stone stair- 
cases, through cloistered pas- 
sages which overlooked three 
Separate courtyards, and then 
into a chapel where hung an 
infinitely beautiful carved cruci- 
fix of almost life size. We 
stopped awhile and gazed at 
it silently, and then passed on 
into a great room beyond, the 
banqueting hall, with a most 
wonderful collection of pewter. 
There was a window looking 
down on the view we had seen 
from the garden. 

I was spellbound. Never 
before had I seen such con- 
centrated beauty ; for the place 
was flooded with light and sun, 
and there were flowers every- 
where. The library had a 
window-box stuffed with car- 
nations, and the hydrangeas in 
the courtyards were beautiful. 

“How did you do it?” I 
asked her. 

“I didn’t do it. It just 
happened !”’ she replied. 

“Tell me about it,” I asked. 
“There isn’t much to tell ; 
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but what there is, I’ll tell you 
over tea,’ she promised, 

Tea was in the garden later, 
when I had seen all there was 
to be seen and had climbed to 
the top of the Roman tower, 
The China tea, fresh scones and 
cherry jam were excellent, 
There were little mountain 
strawberries to follow. 

“I always think these suit 
this view,” said my hostess, 
passing me the dish. They did, 
Both were perfect. 

“Now tell me,” I prompted, 
“for this can’t just have hap- 
pened.” 

“ Really it did, but you see 
it has been happening here 
for rather a long time—nearly 
two thousand years. Every 
owner in every age has added 
something. The Romans 
started; they built a fortress 
here between the river and the 
road about the time that Christ 
was born. From here the 
Roman Empire controlled both 
river and this their main road 
across the Alps for many cen- 
turies. They built the tower 
and the defensive walls, and 
chose the site; that was the 
real stroke of genius. I some- 
times wonder whether they 
considered the view at all, or 
whether it was purely defence. 
Later, Christendom crossed the 
Alps and added the chapel. 
It was reconsecrated in 1130. 

“The middle ages came with 
cloistered courtyards and extra 
windows, and to the chapel 
they gave the crucifix, but 
chiefly they added territory 
and history. Sieges, feuds, 
victories innumerable. And 
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land! The silver and copper 
mines lower down the valley 
pelonged here in 1400, and the 
owners were the first million- 
aires of Europe. They lent our 
Henry VIII. some of the money 
for the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold, and father and son rode 
out to it themselves. So it 
went on, until, somewhere in the 
early eighteenth century, one 
owner drank, and then another. 
Farm by farm, acre by acre, 
father, son and grandson drank 
their property away, until in 
the middle of the nineteenth 
century there was nothing left 
to sell; just the castle and the 
crucifix. 

“Many times the drink-sodden 
old knight went down into the 
chapel and gazed at the won- 
derful crucifix. He could not 
bring himself to sell it, for he 
felt that it would be an accursed 
thing to do; that he would be 
selling his own soul if the 
carven image of our Lord’s 
weary body passed out of his 
chapel and out of his keeping. 
The signing away of his last 
farm had been pain unbearable ; 
but that the crucifix should 
pass out of his chapel doors for 
ever was inconceivable. One 
day he went down into the 
chapel with his craving fierce 
upon him, to pray for some 
way out of his dilemma. Sit- 
ting, dreaming, in his pew, he 
heard a step behind him. He 
turned and saw framed in the 
chapel door the most beautiful 
woman he had ever seen. Long 
they looked at one another. 

“She spoke first, in a whisper: 
“I am sorry I disturbed you.’ 
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‘You did not disturb me.’ 

‘ You were praying.’ 

‘Yes; that the crucifix may 
not leave this chapel through 
my agency.’ 

‘Why should your crucifix be 
parted from your chapel ? ’ 

“He shrugged his shoulders 
and looked down at his clothes. 

“She flushed. Again they 
gazed long at one another— 
the old and the new—he mar- 
velling at her beauty, she con- 
sidering swiftly many things. 

“ Again she broke the silence, 
still in a whisper: ‘Would 
you not rather leave the cruci- 
fix where it is, and sell the 
place ? ’ 

‘Who would buy the place 
of me? It is in ruins.’ He 
spoke quickly, defensively. 

“* Would you sell—to me?’ 

“ He looked at her and bowed 
his head. The tears rolled 
down his cheeks. 

“It had come. But the way 
out he had prayed for was a 
thorny path to tread. 

“Presently he looked up. 
‘Swear to me,’ he said, ‘ that 
the crucifix remains where it is. 
Swear it to me.’ 

“She gave him her hand. ‘I 
will. And you shall come to 
this your crucifix in this your 
chapel, and to your great hall, 
as often a8 you will, as long as 
you live.’ 

“He kissed the hand he held. 
So it was fixed. 

“But she still had to deal 
with her trustees. They called 
it her Castle in Spain, and held 
up their hands in horror. She 
replied that on the contrary 
her castle was in Tyrol, and 
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not in the least abstract. They 
forbade it. She smiled, sold a 
string of pearls, and with the 
proceeds paid for her castle. 

‘She was still in the twenties 
when she did this. Her hus- 
band had died the previous 
year, leaving her with a family 
of young children and a moder- 
ate fortune. She had been 
travelling through the Tyrol 
with her young son, when she 
had come upon the castle ; had 
wandered through its gateless 
portals into the chapel, and in 
that swift five minutes had 
come to a decision that altered 
the whole course of her life, 
and of the lives of those who 
came after her. 

“One of her trustees was 
scarcely slower in his action. 
When she returned from the 
Tyrol, having transacted the 
business, she found he had ab- 
sconded with as much of her 
fortune as he could lay hands 
on, and she was left with 
rather under half. So she sold 
a pair of diamond ear-rings, 
the last jewellery she pos- 
sessed, did up three or four of 
the dilapidated rooms, lived in 
them, and devoted what re- 
mained of her income primarily 
to the education of her family 
and only secondarily to the 
place. 

“She found she could do up 
one room a year, and one only. 
But for each room she found a 
craftsman to do the work. 
Yearly also she ransacked the 
countryside for the things she 
needed for each room in turn. 
Chests and carvings, chairs and 
pewter, panelling and door- 
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ways she collected. §p it 
happened that much that had 
been sold out of the place was 
recovered. 

“One day the village, that 
had forgotten the glories of its 
ancient possession, awoke to 
the fact that they were all 
restored ; that each door and 
lock had been put back in place, 
and that there was the added 
beauty of the garden. 

“But the young woman who 
had started with so much 
energy was an old woman nov, 
and there were grandchildren 
running round the place. It 
had taken forty years.” 

“And you? ” 

“Oh, yes; I was forgetting, 
I met and married the son. We 
didn’t live here at first, for he 
had his work to do, But later 
we came back to it, and I 
drifted into this quite imper- 
ceptibly. It really did happen, 
you know, for her as well as 
for myself, in a perfectly natural 
sequence of events. Her beauty 
helped her, I think, in all her 
dealings, as it did when she 
bought the place ; but she was 
never conscious of it as 4 
help. She would come into 
the room and stand and look 
at you, and by the time she 
started speaking the Tyrolese 
dialect in a soft Irish brogue, 
you were ready to do anything 
she wanted. She was the most 
beautiful old lady I have ever 
seen. And when she went, and 
the reins fell into our hands, 
first for a short while into my 
husband’s, and then to mine, 
things just went on happening.” 
Looking at the face of the 
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speaker, I thought I could have 
told her why things just con- 
tinued to happen, but instead 
I asked— 

“Who is George ? ” 

“Well, that is rather a diffi- 
cult question to answer, except 
that he is part of the sequence, 
one of the things that happen. 
At present he is more of a 
coachman than anything else, 
but he’s been the gardener too 
for some time.” 

“T suppose he has been here 
ages.” 

“Not very long. . 
fifteen years, I think.” 

Ilaughed aloud. “‘ Don’t you 
consider fifteen years a very 
long time ? ” I asked. 

“TI suppose it is, but one 
rather loses one’s sense of time 
out here. Our last man stayed 
with us thirty-seven years, and 
he replaced one that had been 
employed on the place for over 
sixty. It’s quite feudal. I 
didn’t even choose George, you 
see. I should never have chosen 
a@ man who knew nothing of a 
garden. The villagers in the 
hills above, who used to be 
feudal to this place in past 
centuries, thought there ought 
to be someone reliable here in 
the rather troublous political 
times we were passing through. 
So they sent down a picked 
man. George has been here 
ever since. I don’t know what 
I should do without him now ; 
but nothing will ever make him 
@ gardener. He hardly knows 
delphiniums from radishes in 
their initial stages... .” 

“He seems to have sorted 
them out pretty well this year,” 
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I remarked, looking at the 
masses of blue in the great 
beds before us. 

“Pure luck,” she laughed. 
“And then sometimes I lend 
a hand too.” 

“One of those things that 
just happen, I take it.” 

She flushed, and laughed. 

Two peasants came down 
the garden path: an old man 
with a rugged face and a broad- 
brimmed hat, a short homespun 
jacket and long trousers; and 
a tall young man in leather 
shorts and green braces, and 
@® very jaunty hat indeed. 
They came up, shook hands 
solemnly with both of us, then 
turned to her. Bareheaded 
now, they remained standing 
before her, while the older man 
spoke long and earnestly, and 
the younger stood by sheepishly. 

At the first pause she turned 
to me: ‘‘ The retiring captain 
of the fire brigade is intro- 
ducing his nephew as candidate 
for the post,” she explained. 
‘“‘There’s not a penny piece of 
pay goes with it, but it is a 
very honourable position, and 
they think there may be opposi- 
tion to so young a man, so I 
am afraid I shall have to leave 
you now and take them in 
and discuss this momentous 
matter over a glass of wine. 
But stay and sketch as long as 
you like.” 

An hour later I had to put 
my painting things away, for 
it had started to rain, lightly 
at first, then heavily. I started 
for the village, but halted in 
the stone gateway at the end 
of the drive for shelter and 
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waited for the downpour to 
pass. It did not pass, but 
George caught up with me in 
a medixval-looking black cloak, 
damp and breathless. 

“The gracious lady says you 
must stay for supper,” he 
panted. 

I glanced down at my clothes. 
“I cannot stay like this, but 
thank her very much from me, 
will you? ” 

“But the gracious lady has 
decided that you should stay ! ” 
said George, amazed. 

Evidently she was not accus- 
tomed to be disobeyed. I 
looked at myself and laughed. 
Thanks to the shelter of the 
stone gateway I was only damp 
on the surface, but was scarcely 
presentable for the evening 
meal, 

“There is pork to-night,” 
encouraged George. 

** You like pork, George ? ” 

“It is the meat for Kings 
when cooked in the great kit- 
chen,” said George simply. 

** You have it sometimes ? ” 

“Oh yes, twice a year from 
the gracious lady’s kitchen— 
at Christmas and at Easter ; 
and twice a year my wife buys 
it for me, and then it is—just 
pork.” He grinned engagingly. 

I yielded to the charms of 
George, if not to his sug- 
gestions. 

“Tl come.” We trotted in 
the pouring rain down the 
drive together. At the wrought- 
iron gate of the first courtyard 
he pulled out a great key, 
measuring about eight inches 
by three at the top, and un- 
locked the gate. 


“That’s a wonderful latch. 
key,” I commented. 

“It’s all of a piece with 
these six foot thick walls,” he 
replied, pocketing the key ; and 
we stood inside the shelter of 
the outer wall gazing up at the 
great overshadowing tower that 
dated from the days of Rome, 

“Think what those walls 
must have seen ! ” said I. 

“And may yet see!” said 
George soberly. 

“ Your responsibility is great, 
with forebodings of Nazi riots 
and young hotheads marching 
through the countryside.” 

He smiled. ‘I belong to The 
Valley ”—he indicated with a 
nod a valley tributary to the 
one in which the castle stood. 
“For centuries the men of The 
Valley have guarded this. The 
Valley and the castle belong, 
and always will.” 

We passed through the pour- 
ing rain under the shadow of 
the tower across the court, 
and George threw open the 
iron-bound door of the old 
hall. Within was cheerful fire- 
light in the dusk; four logs 
on the open hearth glowed. 
George shook himself as a 
spaniel shakes himself, walked 
over and kicked the logs into 
a crackle, then put on smaller 
pieces to make a blaze, kneeling 
on one knee as he did so. I 
stood by the fire watching 
him. His assurance was per- 
fectly natural. Kneeling there 
in his leather shorts, with his 
bare knee on the flagged floor, 
and the firelight lighting up his 
tanned face, steady dark eyes 
and his strong lithe figure, he 
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seemed to be part of the great 
hall in which he and his 
ancestors had rendered feudal 
service for centuries. 

“The castle and the valley 
belong,” I echoed. 

“ Of course,” said he, looking 
up at me and grinning. “See 
here. The new and the old.” 
He dived his hand into his 
pocket and brought out a 
small packet wrapped in a 
piece of bright green paper. 
From it he unwrapped two 
rusty arrow-heads and handed 
them to me. ‘ These I found 
sticking in the outside of 
the tower when I was putting 
on a dab of mortar. They 
must have been sticking in 
the tower wall, about forty 
feet up, for well over four 
hundred years. They say there 
was a big siege here then—the 
men of The Valley must have 
been manning the tower—and 
while I pulled these rusty old 
arrow-heads out there floated 
from above any number of 
these from a plane that passed 
overhead.” He handed me 
a bright green paper, closely 
printed in German. It was a 
piece of rampant propaganda 
against the Austrian Govern- 
ment, 

“Another sort of weapon,” 
I commented. 


“Yes; then we had the 
whirring arrows, now we have 
the whizzing ’planes! Hitler’s 
*planes, stirring up a peaceful 
folk to revolt against its Gov- 
ernment. A new weapon, in- 
deed.”’ He gathered the arrow- 
heads and the little green 
leaflet into the toil-hardened 
palm of his right hand, and 
looked at them reflectively. 

“The new and the old,” said 
he, “‘ both poisonous !”’ 

The gracious lady came in, 
George rose to his feet, 

“I have brought her,” he 
said. 

“TI am very glad, for it is a 
terrible night,’ she welcomed 
me. 

“ George was most encourag- 
ing,” I explained; “he even 
mentioned pork.” 

She glanced at him affection- 
ately, and, speaking English, 
said— 

“ He would like to live on 
pork ; but his wife is saving for 
the purchase later of a farm, 
good Tyrolese that she is, so he 
does not often have it.” To 
him she said in German, 
“Good night.” 

* Good night, gracious lady,” 
he said as he disappeared. 

We pulled two chairs up to 
the blaze and sat and chatted 
for an hour before we dined. 


II. 


The lights were dim. The 
food was good. The wine was 
local. And my hostess was 
amusing. 

In the middle of a story of 


how the bear, whose skin was 
nearest to us on the floor, had 
treed her husband years ago 
in British Columbia, there came 
an interruption. 
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George put his head round 
the door, then came in and 
stood just inside. His leather 
shorts were dripping ; his shirt, 
crossed by bright green braces, 
clung damply to him. 

“Can I bring up the pigs, 
gracious lady ? ” 

“What pigs?” said the 
gracious lady, unabashed. 

“‘Pirchal’s pigs. The styes 
are full of water and the river 
is still rising.” 

“Certainly. Yes. By all 
means bring in the pigs, and 
the cows too, if he likes. Take 
some of our fresh-cut hay to 
bed them down. Luckily it 
is not sold yet,” she said 
cheerfully. 

I wondered vaguely whether 
they were coming in here. 
Evidently not, for the gracious 
lady turned to one of the maids 
and said— 

“Let me know when they 
come up and we will go and 
watch them. The pigs were 
rather fun last time, poor 
things.” 

I glanced curiously at the 
fine old face, outlined against 
the dim carving in the back- 
ground and the brown leather 
of the chair-back. It was 
serene and cheerful. Evidently 
the arrival of damp pigs in the 
middle of supper was all in 
the day’s work. How had this 
Englishwoman, I wondered, 
come to be on a footing of such 
complete understanding, a sort 
of respectful camaraderie with 
the peasantry of a foreign land ? 
I knew she had been here for 
forty-five years, and for the last 
twenty had reigned supreme, 
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with the war as the only inter. 
ruption. Yet I marvelled. 

Excellent black coffee wag 
served. It had been grown, 
she said, on one of her children’s 
plantations in Kenya, and she 
was deep in the adventures of 
her first visit there, when the 
maid came in. 

“‘ Gracious lady, the pigs.” 

“Oh, yes. The pigs. I was 
forgetting.” 

She rose, and took her cup 
of coffee with her. We all 
went out, through other pan- 
elled living-rooms, and out 
into a wide cloistered pas- 
sage beyond. Looking down 
through the archways we saw 
straight into the lower court- 
yard, now lit by candle lan- 
terns, electric torches and one 
powerful light over the main 
doorway. We watched the 
pigs come in, a squealing, 
jostling herd of swine; one or 
two evidently took it to be a 
circular tour, and went round 
and round the great court- 
yard, squealing loudly, until at 
last they were herded in through 
the stable doors. 

Later came the cows—nine 
milch cows, some calves, many 
oxen. Looking down from the 
cloisters some fifty feet into 
the courtyard below, we could 
see everything: the men filit- 
ting round with pitchforks and 
torches getting hay; the piti- 
less splashing of the rain on 
man and beast; the slow pro- 
cession of animals passing out 
of sight through the dark door- 
ways of sheds and stables. 
There were some late arrivals. 
More pigs. More cows. More 
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peasants. More rain. So must 
Noah have felt when from: the 
upper deck of the ark he 
watched his holds filling. And 
now, a8 then, the floods were 
rising. 

“Will they get them all 
in?’ I asked. 

“TI think so,” said our 
hostess. ‘‘ The cart-sheds take 
a good number of cows at a 
pinch. The calves go into the 
carpenter’s shed. The stables 
will be crammed with pigs. 
To-morrow, or the day after, 
they will sort them all out 
again—and clear up. Quite a 
number of our peasant houses 
are low-lying, you see. Their 
cattle and their small stock 
must have been driven in year 
by year for centuries past, prob- 
ably for a thousand years or 
more.” 

The maids had brought fresh 
coffee, and we replenished our 
cups while we watched the 
happenings below. The drovers 
were wet to the skin, and orders 
were sent down that hot coffee 
was to be served to the men in 
the kitchen before they went. 

“Can nothing be done to 
stop this flooding of the valley 
by the river, in these days of 
modern engineering? ’’ I asked. 

“Such thousands have been 
Spent on the banks of the 
great river which waters this 
valley,” said my hostess. ‘‘ The 
river walls have been built up 
in solid masonry, breakwaters 
have been built, yet every few 
years the damage is terrible. 
And it is often terrifying. In 
my early days here the post- 
master in the village walked 
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to his front door to watch the 
water pouring down the village 
street. He did not watch it 
long, for a rush of water took 
him and washed him back into 
his own office. There, with the 
water swirling all about him, he 
clung to the safe for protection. 
The water washed him and the 
safe out of the back door, and 
the safe killed him. His wife, 
who was upstairs with their 
small son, looked out of the 
back windows and saw her 
husband’s body swirled away 
into the river. It was hours 
before they could rescue her 
and the boy. 

“Next day, white-faced and 
grim, she set the office in order 
with her own hands as soon 
as the water had subsided. 
The safe, dug out of the mud 
where it was embedded, was 
replaced in its usual corner, 
and she took over the duties 
of postmaster herself. 

“For fifteen years she re- 
mained in office, grimly, almost 
fiercely, determined to hold on 
until her son was old enough 
to step into his father’s shoes. 
Then she handed over and 
became once again quite an 
amiable person. It came out 
later that for all those years 
she had carried on on a clerk’s 
pay, which was the most the 
government would allow her, 
merely to keep open for her 
son the coveted position of 
postmaster with its free house 
and adequate salary. He has 
been postmaster ever since. 
When the floods come, every 
three or four years, they watch 
them together from their upper 
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windows... I expect they are 
standing there together to- 
night, and the grandchildren 
with them.” 

“I thank you. The pigs 
are in!” A voice floated up 
from below, and a peasant lad 
passed out through the iron 
gateway, raising his hat in the 
direction of the gracious lady 
as he passed. 

In the upper courtyard, just 
visible through a great stone 
archway that divided it from 
the lower court, two doors 
swung to and fro as man after 
man passed into the great 
kitchen for hot coffee, or into 
George’s small kitchen for a 
word with him about the beasts. 
Each time a shaft of light lit 
up their wet and shining faces, 
and the grey stone of the 
walls, and the pitiless rain, and 
the beaten copper dragon’s 
head aloft that spat water 
from the roof gutterings into 
an immense water-tub. The 
tub was long since full to 
overflowing, and the upper 
courtyard was having a minia- 
ture flood of its own. It came 
in a small waterfall over the 
wall into the lower court, 
thence raced in an open gutter 
to the gateway. 

Men and boys splashed 
through the little flood, clat- 


tered down the stone stairs 
into the lower court, raised 
their hats, looked upwards, 
and shouted their thanks before 
going out. 

*““My cows are safe! The 
best of thanks.” 

“The pigs are in! May God 
repay you.” 

“Our cow and both goats 
are in,” a boy’s voice piped, 
“and my mother sends her 
greetings.” 

They were gone. George 
came down, switched out the 
big light over the gateway, 
Switched on a dim lantern 
over the well-head, and clat- 
tered away. The aroma of 
the farmyard rose to the clois- 
ters and mingled with the 
smoke of our cigarettes. 

The silence was broken only 
by the sound of water pouring 
away, and the champing of the 
beasts in the crowded cart-sheds 
and loose-boxes. 

“Let’s go in,” said my 
hostess ; “‘it’s getting chilly.” 

It was not chilly —it was 
freezing. We went in, and 
warmed ourselves by the logs 
that were now blazing in the 
hall. An hour later I took 
my leave, and left her standing 
alone in her great hall, a modern 
Noah in charge of an ancient 
feudal ark. 
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A JOURNEY IN SOVIET TRANSCAUCASIA. 


BY DAVID RODEN BUXTON. 


I. WALKING OVER THE CAUCASUS. 


In two nights and three days 
the express train from Moscow 
covered the thirteen hundred 
miles or so&to Vladikavkaz, 
‘Mistress of the Caucasus.’ 
Everyone speaks still of Vladi- 
kavkaz, although officially the 
town has changed its name to 
Ordjonikidze, in honour of one 
of Transcaucasia’s revolution- 
ary heroes. 

I had come with the inten- 
tion of following by some means 
the famous ‘ Georgian military 
road’ across the Caucasus 
Mountains from Vladikavkaz 
to Tiflis, and the best way, I 
thought, would be to follow 
it on foot. My project, how- 
ever, received little encourage- 
ment. In Moscow I had been 
assured by one who should 
have known that the road was 
already closed for the winter. 
Others told me there would be 
rain and snow and avalanches. 
Still others, that to walk alone 
anywhere in the Caucasus was 
a hazard to be undertaken 
only at the risk of robbery, if 
not murder, by the bandits 
who frequent the mountains. 
One kindly individual at Vladi- 
kavkaz could not grasp the 
attraction of a long-drawn-out 
walk when a motor-bus could 
take one over in a single day. 


“What do you want to see up 
there ? ’ heinquired. “‘ Grass ? 
Stones? There is nothing else.” 

Nor did the face of nature 
reassure me. On my second 
day in Vladikavkaz I had not 
yet so much as seen the Cau- 
casus. Over the town there 
lay a low and shapeless mass of 
cloud shedding a depressing 
drizzle ; it was cold and dreary. 
However, I hoped perhaps the 
mountains might rise majestic- 
ally through the clouds into 
the sunshine above. I de- 
spatched two small pieces of 
baggage to Tiflis by lorry, filled 
my sack with Torgsin groceries + 
to last a week or more, and on 
13th October 1932 set off along 
the broad straight road which 
runs directly southwards to- 
wards Tiflis. 

The mountains were still in- 
visible, and I walked blindly 
into the mist. For some time 
the road, rising imperceptibly, 
gave no foretaste of the great 
barriers it surmounts on the 
difficult route through the . 
mountains. Later the mist 
broke up, and for the first 
time there appeared on either 
side of the narrowing Terek 
valley the low ranges which 
form the northern foothills of 
the Caucasus. Passing an old 





1 Torgsin shops are those which accept only foreign cash. 
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fortress, which once guarded 
the northern approach to the 
mountain highway, one entered 
something like a gorge, where 
the River Terek, confined in a 
narrower and steeper valley, 
became a proper mountain tor- 
rent. Now one felt that the 
mountains were there indeed, 
though little could yet be seen 
of them. 

Towards evening I _  ap- 
proached the village of Lars. 
In the gathering darkness I 
had not noticed what had hap- 
pened to the mist and clouds ; 
but now, looking upwards be- 
tween the steep walls of the 
valley, I saw a cloudless sky. 
The mist and rain were left 
down below on the plain. From 
this point I walked in sun- 
shine. 

At the former post-station 
of Lars are one or two modern 
one-storied dwelling-places, and 
there I had hopes of finding a 
bed for the night. Seldom has 
my quest for a resting-place 
been so quickly and easily 
concluded. I approached the 
first individual who appeared 
—a figure in fur coat and fur 
cap standing in idleness by the 
side of the road. He spoke 
Russian slowly and intelligibly, 
so I knew he could not be 
Russian himself—nor did he 
look it. He invited me to 
spend the night with him and 
led me into his bare but clean 
and spacious dwelling, which 
contained —a most unusual 
thing—a spare bed, which he 
offered me. On the table I 
found a single volume, which 
was a technical handbook for 
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veterinary surgeons, and in it, 
by way of a marker, was 
large Apollo butterfly pressed 
flat like a flower; from this J 
rightly concluded that my host 
had charge of the health of the 
vast flocks of sheep which 
wander over the mountains, 
and that he took some interest 
in the natural world in general, 
He offered me mutton for 
supper (this is the one food 
that does not fail in the Can. 
casus); he had some bread, 
but not more than enough for 
himself. In the evening one 
of the vet.’s friends came in 
and conversed with him in a 
strange language. Afterwards 
he inquired if I knew what 
language they had been talk- 
ing, but I did not. The 
language was Ossetian, and the 
vet. himself a member of the 
Ossete race. 

The Ossetes are a people 
entirely distinct from _ the 
Georgians, and, unlike them, 
belong to the Indo-European 
family of races. In common 
with all the mountain peoples, 
they declared their indepen- 
dence after the revolution, and 
the Ossete country remains in 
the form of the ‘ Autonomous 
Areas ’ of Northern and South- 
ern Ossetia. These lie to the 
west of the Georgian military 
road respectively to north and 
south of the watershed, the 
former being attached to the 
Russian, and the latter to the 
Transcaucasian Socialist Soviet 
Republic. 

On my host’s comfortable 
bed, and under the protection 
of a heavy overcoat he pro- 
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vided, I spent an excellent 


night. He would accept no 
remuneration, and at an early 
hour next day I parted from 
him, to proceed on my way 
towards Kazbek village. 

Beyond Lars the road enters 
a gigantic cleft in the moun- 
tains, known as the Darial 
Defile, where space scarcely 
remains for a road beside the 
plunging Terek, whose bed in 
places is scooped in the solid 
rock. As I walked through 
this ravine in the early morn- 
ing all was still dark below; 
but the tops of the crags 
thousands of feet above were 
lit with brilliant sunshine, which 
crept gradually lower over the 
yellow face of the rocks. It is 
a bare and stony place, un- 
friendly and forbidding in its 
splendour. 

As one approaches Kazbek 
vilage the road rises high 
above the stream, and is cut 
in the still precipitous rock-wall 
of the valley. A spot where 
masses of rock overhang the 
road—a thing terrifying to the 
Russian unused to seeing the 
earth piled up above his head 
—bears the name ‘ Géspodi 
pronesi,’ which means ‘O God, 
take us past!’ 

At Kazbek is a little baza 
(‘base’) of the Proletarian 
Tourist Society, and here I 
established myself. The day 
was not far advanced, so, 
leaving my rather heavy load 
behind, I set off to explore the 
surroundings and make a first 
acquaintance with the Georgian 
people, the type of village they 
live in and the Georgian style 
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of architecture. Across the 
valley to the west rose a steep 
hill, and crowning it an ancient 
church and bell- tower; this 
was my objective—an alluring 
one, for I had come to these 
parts to photograph their an- 
cient architecture, of which 
this was the first specimen I had 
found. 

I became acutely conscious 
of the new land I had entered 
—a land as different from 
Russia as any in the world. No 
greater contrast could be found 
than that between the flat 
plain of Russia and this moun- 
tainous country ; between the 
Russian peasant and the Geor- 
gian mountaineer ; between the 
wooden izby (peasants’ dwell- 
ings) of Great Russia and these 
terraced flat-roofed villages of 
the mountain people, clinging 
like the cells of some social 
insect to the steep sides of the 
valleys. 

Passing a village, I came in 
view of a narrow valley with 
precipitous sides, and here a 
striking object met the eye. 
From the floor of the valley rose 
a high rock, on whose summit 
—and seemingly part of the 
rock itselfi—was built an ancient 
Georgian guard-tower, battered 
and worn, but still with a look 
of impregnability. Such towers 
—square and tall, immensely 
solid and thick-walled—abound 
throughout the Caucasus. From 
the earliest times they have 
been built and used by the 
Georgians as places of defence 
and retreat, and in the ro- 
mantic district of Svanetia the 
people still dwell in such towers, 
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as did their ancestors thousands 
of years ago. 

A laborious climb took me to 
the top of the hill, on which 
is perched the ancient church 
of Tsminda Sameba. This 
too, in mediwval times, had 
been a place of retreat, for the 
remains of fortifications sur- 
round it. Looking to the west 
one saw dimly through rolling 
clouds the snow and glaciers 
of high mountains, but their 
peaks were hidden from view. 

It was not until next morn- 
ing that the splendour of Mount 
Kazbek burst suddenly upon 
me, when I awoke and looked 
out between six and seven 
o'clock. The valley was still 
in twilight, and the sun would 
not reach it for several hours 
to come. But against the 
western sky, still dull though 
cloudless, there stood out the 
huge peak of Mount Kazbek, 
on which the sun shone with 
an astonishing brilliance, in- 
tensified by the gloom below. 

This is a famous view of a 
famous mountain, which tra- 
vellers in the old days made 
special visits here to see. Kaz- 
bek is perhaps the best known 
of Caucasian peaks, especially 
as the scene of the legend of 
Prometheus; for it was here 
that Zeus chained him to a 
rock and left him to the vul- 
tures. It is a fine volcanic 
cone of rather regular outline, 
rising to 16,545 feet—about the 
sixth among Caucasian peaks, 
though it surpasses Mont 
Blane. In common with most 
of the higher mountains of this 
range, Kazbek rises not from 
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the principal watershed, but 
from a parallel ridge running 
to the north of it. 

I had found by this time 
that the villages of the Geor. 
gian road had no sort of food 
supply accessible to a Stranger, 
and I depended entirely on my 
own provisions, which fortun- 
ately were adequate. The Torg. 
sin shops of Moscow had sup- 
plied me with cheese, butter, 
tinned fruit, sweet biscuits and 
raisins (which I found went 
well together) and chocolate; 
some friends had provided black 
bread. I was therefore blessed 
with a feeling of independence, 
But still it was essential to 
find cover for the night, for 
nights in the higher regions 
were frosty, and one could 
hardly have survived out of 
doors. 

Though the nights were cold, 
the days were hot, and the 
walk from Kazbek to Kobi 
was, in spite of the altitude, 
the hottest during the week I 
spent in the mountains. From 
Vladikavkaz to Kazbek the 
valley of the Terek runs almost 
due south, but beyond Kazbek 
it turns south-westwards; the 
result, on the particular day 
when I passed through, was the 
entire loss of the breeze. 

About seven miles from Kaz- 
bek is Sion, built on top of an 
eminence projecting into the 
valley. Here are an old Geor- 
gian basilican church and an 
imposing guard-tower in fine 
preservation. 

As I pursued my way to Kobi, 
the heat seemed to increase, 
and I fell a prey to a violent 
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thirst. It was in vain that I 
looked about for water, until 
at last, within a mile of my 
destination, I came upon some 
springs just below the road, 
from which streams trickled on 
a bright rust-coloured bed. 
They were mineral springs, 
their waters slightly efferves- 
cent and most deliciously cool. 
Until that moment I did not 
know what refreshment might 
mean. 

There are many such springs 
in the Caucasian region, and 
the waters of some—especially 
those of Borzhom—are bottled 
and sold in vast quantities in 
the street kiosks of the larger 
Russian towns. 

Kobi offered a primitive lodg- 
ing and eating- house. One 


entered first an earthen-floored 
room frequented by the public, 


and a door led out of here 
into an apartment for lodgers 
—a room with boarded floor 
and on one side a broad and 
slightly sloping shelf on which 
to sleep. No bedding was 
provided, but a friendly Geor- 
gian who happened to be in 
the building offered me his 
shuba (sheepskin coat) as cov- 
ering for the night. His was a 
large and powerful figure, and 
his huge shuba, composed, ap- 
parently, of several whole 
fleeces, weighed so heavily that 
one could scarcely lift it. A 
most welcome covering it 
proved ; for a sharp frost came 
on overnight, as one might 
expect at a height above 6000 
feet. 

Beyond Kobi the road leaves 
the Terek and begins to ascend 
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in good earnest. In innumer- 
able loops and zigzags it climbs 
the steep side of the valley 
on the final section to the 
pass. As one looks back north- 
eastwards, fine views open up 
of the upper Terek and the 
mountains beyond; and, to 
the north, the white head of 
Kazbek rises above the nearer 
hills. There are no more vil- 
lages until the watershed is 
crossed. But I met vast flocks 
of sheep here, as elsewhere on 
the road, accompanied by shep- 
herds wearing large and shaggy 
sheepskin caps which hung 
over their eyes. The sheep 
are of the ‘fat-tailed’ variety ; 
the base of the tail is enlarged 
to form two pendulous masses, 
which are said to provide the 
best meat in the whole animal. 
The road in parts of its final 
lap to the pass is exposed to 
avalanches of snow and stones 
in spring, and for this reason 
long roofed tunnels have been 
built, through which one may 
pass in safety. At the time of 
my visit, however, they ap- 
peared to be in use as pens for 
the sheep, which at that season 
are taken down from their 
summer pastures to lower levels. 
On the pass itself, at a little 
below 8000 feet, one has no 
great sense of elevation. It is 
flat and grassy, and affords no 
wide panoramas or glimpses 
of spectacular peaks. Yet one 
may feel some emotion in this 
place ; for to pass it is to enter 
the ancient gateway of Trans- 
caucasia, and to cross the 
natural and historic boundary 
between Europe and Asia. 
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Descending on the southern 
side, one appreciates, indeed, 
a real change in the nature of 
the country. Bleak, parched 
expanses and gaunt cliffs give 
place to gentler slopes with 
green meadows—somewhat dry, 
it is true, so late in the year— 
and at a lower level come 
tracts of forest. From a little 
distance below the pass one 
could look far down into the 
upper valley of the Aragva, 
whose course the road now 
follows all the way to its 
junction with the Kura not 
far above Tiflis. Very far 
away to the south one saw 
dimly the blue hills beyond 
the Kura valley, the border 
range of the tangled mountain 
system of Transcaucasia. 

For some miles before drop- 
ping down to the river, the 
highroad follows a ridge above 
the right bank of the upper 
Aragva. Near Gudaur one 
traverses more tunnels. Then 
the road sweeps down on to a 
great grassy slope, describes 
many complicated windings and 
finally descends in a series of 
zigzags to the village of Mleti, 
at the bottom of the valley. I 
preferred to leave the road and 
pursue the ridge, which bears 
numerous Georgian villages 
with their flat- roofed stone 
houses. Here and there were 
guard-towers, which in this 
part are not square but more 
or less elliptical in form: some 
were very tall and slender, and 
had evidently served the pur- 
pose of look-out towers as much 
as places of defence. Some 
of the houses were larger than 


others I had seen, having two 
storeys, and a wooden balcony 
supported on upright posts, 
In general, one gained here an 
impression of nature’s luxu- 
riance, in strong contrast with 
the barrenness of the northern 
slopes, and the villages them- 
selves seemed to show a much 
greater prosperity. 

I fell in with a companion- 
able Georgian going the same 
way, and he led me over what 
proved a much less easy route 
than I expected—a track only 
to be followed by one who 
knewit. Itled down the valley- 
side—very rough and abrupt 
it was—till we landed, with 
some relief, at the bottom and 
crossed the noisy torrent of 
the Aragva by a footbridge. 

The village of Kvishety, not 
far away, offered no hospitable 
roof, and I turned for help to 
the village Ispolkom (Executive 
Committee). The president and 
secretary were there, and they 
suggested I should sleep on the 
floor of the Ispolkom building 
itself. Both were Georgians, 
not particularly fluent in the 
Russian language, and they 
apparently took me for a Rus- 
sian, as happened frequently 
in the Caucasian region. A 
foreigner would have aroused 
their considerable interest, if 
not their suspicions; and I 
was glad to remain a person of 
no consequence, to whom they 
paid little attention. 

Having mastered the tech- 
nique of sleeping on dirty 
wooden floors, I passed a good 
night in a corner of the room 
and next morning lost no time 
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in gathering up my things and 
proceeding along the road. For 
two days I walked in a leisurely 
way down the Aragva valley. 
It presented a great contrast 
with the wild gorges of the Terek 
on the northern side. Here 
on the south the slopes were 
gentler, and the rocks obscured 
by @ copious covering of trees 
and bushes, now profusely 
splashed in bright autumnal 
colours. Occasionally, indeed, 
there were little precipices by 
the road, and here I met the 
most attractive of Alpine birds 
—the butterfly-like Wall- 
Creeper, which suddenly shows 
the scarlet patches on its wings 
as it flutters before the rock- 
face. 

Passanaur, a large village 
pleasantly laid out beside the 
Aragva, has a baza of the Pro- 
letarian Tourist Society, and 
s0, without trouble, I found a 
bed. In fact, I was alone 
there; the season for excursions 
in the mountains was past, 
and not a soul but myself 
appeared to be walking over 
the road. At Passanaur food 
is to be had—soup, mutton and 
casha*—for it is here that 
passengers by the motor-buses 
are set down for a meal at mid- 
day. 

At Ananur my quest for 
sleeping quarters proved futile. 
I was directed, however, to 
an old Georgian who kept an 
eating-house of the most primi- 
tive sort, and he, they told 
me, would accommodate a visi- 
tor. Next to the ‘ dining-room ’ 
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was the old man’s tiny hovel, 
where he slept, cooked, and 
housed his lodgers. I found it 
littered with fragments of raw 
meat, not of the freshest, and 
the wooden shelves and chests 
which furnished this dwelling- 
place were all stained and 
reeking with the raw blood of 
many slaughtered sheep. 

How it was that I remained 
in this place it is difficult now 
to say; but I did so, and have 
since been glad of it. Later 
in the evening the old man lit 
a stove to cook his meat; the 
smell improved; the hovel 
filled with smoke, which filtered 
out through cracks in the walls ; 
the heat increased till the place 
was like an oven. 

Then interesting visitors 
arrived. They were mountain 
tribesmen coming, I supposed, 
from one of the little Georgian 
villages which are built in 
terraces on the steep slopes of 
all the mountain valleys. None 
could speak one word of Rus- 
sian, and my old friend of the 
hostelry could not muster more 
than three or four. So I failed 
to find out more precisely who 


they were, or whence they 
came. 
Striking and handsome 


figures they were, with their 
fur head-dress, their long em- 
broidered coats drawn in at 
the waist, and their high boots. 
But their armament impressed 
me most forcibly of all. From 
a heavy leather belt, elaborately 
finished in silver, there hung a 
sheathed sword, a dagger and 





1 A sort of porridge made from various grains. 
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a round shield. To each side 
of their outer garment, in the 
position of a breast pocket, 
rows of ornamental cartridge- 
cases were attached; for these 
men carry guns, in addition, 
whenever procurable. 

For centuries the Caucasian 
tribesmen have lived in a state 
of constant war and feud— 
hence the omnipresent guard- 
towers, and the men’s habit, 
which persists in more peace- 
able times, of carrying a full 
complement of weapons even 
on ordinary occasions. There 
is hardly a valley in the 
Caucasus that does not harbour 
a distinct tribe, with its own 
particular dialect. These are 
a@ vigorous people, who offered 
a more formidable resistance 
to the Russians than any other 
in the Caucasus or beyond. It 
is claimed that some of the 
tribes were never under real 
control during the Tsarist 
régime, but that now the Soviet 
system of government has 
spread effectually throughout 
the mountains. 

My host offered a sheepskin, 
spread over a sort of chest, 
whereon to pass the night. 
Thoughtlessly I lay down upon 
it, and being well tired, very 
nearly passed off to sleep. 
But not many minutes later, 
I became aware of a universal 
crawling and pricking, as the 
denizens of the sheepskin came 
out to take their nightly nour- 
ishment. I abandoned the skin 
and settled on a bench for the 
remainder of the night. But 
sleep would, at best, have 
been difficult ; for as the hours 
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went by a terrible battle was 
waged between rival factions 
among the village dogs, and 
blood-curdling howls and snarl. 
ings continued ceaselessly just 


outside the much cracked 
wooden wall. 

My last day’s walk—the 
seventh—was a short one, 


from Ananur to Dushet. The 
road curves round the base of 
a height on which, in a com- 
manding position, is built the 
old fortress of Ananur. It 
then leaves the Aragva valley, 
to join it again some twenty 
miles beyond. 

The walk was easy and 
pleasant; the road led over 
a relatively low pass before 
dropping down again to the 
town of Dushet. But I chose 
a secluded spot, and made a 
long halt, to deal with the 
trophies of my short sojourn 
on the old Georgian’s bedding 
the night before. Assiduously 
I removed from five or six 
infected garments a sufficiency 
of lice to populate a town- 
ship. 

About mid-day I came down 
to Dushet. I had decided al- 
ready to walk no farther if I 
could help it. I had come 
about a hundred miles, and 
my appetite for walking was 
satiated. I was down again 
at the same level as Vladi- 
kavkaz, and felt that the 
Caucasus was properly crossed. 
The last thirty miles to Tiflis I 
knew to be flat and monotonous. 
It was therefore a great good 
fortune to find a motor-bus 
about to start for Tiflis with 
hardly a passenger on board ; for 
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it was going for some special 
reason, and nobody knew of 
it. In the overcrowded buses 
of the regular line I might 
never have found a place. 

The coach was an old French 
one in terribly battered condi- 
tion, but still doing good ser- 
vice. At the wheel was a 
desperate and mischievous 
driver, who pounded at full 
speed over the roughest parts 
of the road, as if determined to 
shatter the vehicle—not with- 
out success, for we suffered 
a burst tyre and several break- 
downs, involving protracted de- 
lays. Moreover, our driver 
delighted to strike terror into 
passing peasants by swerving 
towards them and missing them 
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by inches ; and he seized toma- 
toes from carts on the road, 
to fling them back at the 
carters, amid the loud mirth of 
the few passengers. At inter- 
vals he stopped and took some 
stimulant, to help him over the 
next stage. 

We passed through Mtskhet, 
where the Aragva joins the 
Kura, and where the road and 
railway also meet. I returned 
later to explore this ancient 
place, and more will be heard 
of it in what follows. 

Just as darkness was falling, 
the crashing vehicle drew up 
before a garage in the out- 
skirts of Tiflis, the great capital 
city of Georgia and all Trans- 
caucasia. 


If, TIFLIS, 


The evening of 19th October 
was a rather dreary one for 
me as I trudged the streets of 


Tiflis, making repeated and 
futile attempts to find some- 
where to spend the night. A 
hotel offered ‘common’ ac- 
commodation (several together 
in a dormitory) at 9 roubles, 
but a ‘registration fee’ had 
to be paid of 10 roubles—alto- 
gether £2, 17s. by the exchange 
rate—and this I was not pre- 
pared to pay. I sought out the 
local baza, but found it full. 
They directed me, however, to 
an overflow situated in a 
different part of the town. 

I took tram No. 6 along a 
road which leads down to the 
old part of the town by the 
River Kura. With difficulty I 


traced the overflow baza to the 
top storey of a great wooden 
building of the Turkish type, 
with tier on tier of balconies 
connected by outer wooden 
stairways. As I entered these 
lofty premises a strange sight 
confronted me. A Georgian 
youth—the deputy manager, 
someone told me, of the baza— 
was lying on his front on a bed 
just inside the door. In his 
hand was a grubby volume 
printed in the Georgian lan- 
guage, and from it the youth 
was reading aloud in a sten- 
torian voice. Yet he had no 
audience; not a soul paid 
attention to this reading, which 
might have filled a hall. Judg- 
ing by certain words common 
to every language, it was a 
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political work by Lenin or 
some other revolutionary 
leader. I hesitated to disturb 
this enthusiast at his studies, 
but someone did so for me. 
He finished a paragraph, got 
up to show me to a bed, and 
immediately returned to resume 
his declamation to the walls 
and ceiling. 

Two nights here were enough 
for me. The dormitory was 
overcrowded, for most of the 
beds touched other beds on 
both sides. Bed-bugs were too 
abundant to allow of peaceful 
nights. The floor was earthy 
and uncleanable. The washing- 
place was a stinking region in 
the middle of the building, 
where neither light nor air 
could ever be admitted from 
outside, and with a muddy and 
puddly floor. 

I took the first opportunity 
to migrate to the principal 
baza of Tiflis, where I was 
destined to spend a consid- 
erable time in most favour- 
able circumstances. It has 
two vast dormitories, one for 
men and the other for women. 
But since the baggage-room 
was only approachable by pass- 
ing through the former, a 
constant succession of female 
travellers came through our 
premises at all hours of the 
day and night. But in Russia 
such conditions are nothing 
remarkable or unusual, and 
never cause the slightest awk- 
wardness. 

The dormitory was a very 
large room, with something 
between sixty and seventy 
beds arranged in four long 
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rows. There were no chairs or 
other furnishings, but a modi- 
cum of floor space was left 
between the rows, and here the 
lodgers—even when every bed 
was full—could live and move 
without undue congestion. As 
an act of kindness the manager 
allowed me to live and eat 
here at the lowest rate but one, 
to which I had no real title. 
Food was provided in a kind 
of cellar below the dormitory. 
Three times a day one could 
procure a meal in exchange for 
a ticket bought beforehand at 
the office. I soon found—not 
only here but elsewhere in 
Transcaucasia—that food is far 
more plentiful in that part of 
the Union than in Moscow or 
the Far North, where I had 
lately been. That, however, 
did not mean that the baza’s 
kitchen offered much variety. 
Usually the three meals in the 
day, and that for several days 
running, were exactly the same, 
except that a soup was pro- 
vided in addition at mid-day ; 
sometimes, too, a few grapes. 
A common menu was a ‘ cutlet’ 
(really a sort of rissole with a 
very small proportion of meat) 
with casha or rice, and a large 
chunk of black bread. Cups 
of tea were always to be had, 
generally with a small allow- 
ance of sugar, which could by 
no means be repeated at the 
same meal. Those who s0 


wished could bring in what 
they pleased from the markets 
and eat it in the dining-room, 
or make drinks with the help 
of the boiling water provided. 
The Russian never undresses 
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for the night. His under- 
garments are his night-clothes. 
Nor does he think of washing 
more than face and hands 
as a daily ritual. For a real 
wash he resorts to the bath- 
house about once a week, and 
the steam-bath often becomes 
something of a social occasion, 
when the spirits of the bathers 
rise unusually high. The 
paths of Tiflis are fed from 
natural hot springs of sul- 
phurous water ; it is from these, 
in fact, that Tiflis derives its 
name. Nowhere can one bathe 
so well and cheaply. The 
springs are a boon, too, to 
those housewives who live 
within reach of the streams 
that flow from them; hun- 
dreds can always be seen wash- 
ing their linen there. 

Tiflis is no commonplace city, 
and has much to show that is 
new and striking to any tra- 
veller. Round about the town 
on the west and south are 
high bare hills, and on one 
ridge the massive remains of 
an- old Persian fortification. 
From here one may survey the 
whole town, with its many 
cone-roofed churches and the 
River Kura flowing through ; 
while away to the north, on a 
clear day, one may see the 
central Caucasus with the huge 
peak of Kazbek, conspicuous 
though more than seventy miles 
away. Down in a steep-walled 
valley, behind the fortress walls, 
is an ancient botanic garden, 
established likewise by the Per- 
sians. It is one of the most 
romantic in the world, with its 
rocks and waterfalls, its winding 
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paths, and bridges spanning 
narrow ravines. 

By the river, and stretching 
up the steep hill below the 
fortress, is the native quarter 
of Tiflis. Its irregular streets 
and picturesque wooden houses, 
with their ladders and bal- 
conies and overhanging upper 
storeys, much resemble those 
of any Moslem town in the 
East. But what distinguish 
Tiflis most particularly are the 
ranges of dwellings built, as it 
were, in steps up the steep 
slopes which rise from both 
banks of the Kura—dwellings 
which in places seem to hang 
most precariously from the face 
of the rocks. 

Along the principal streets, 
often in quarters so cramped 
that one wonders how the 
occupant can move his arms to 
work, live artisans of various 
races and religions. They seem 
to pursue their trade much 
as in pre-revolutionary times ; 
there is at least no outward 
sign of socialisation. Here are 
the gold and_ silversmiths, 
whose beautiful work embel- 
lishes the famous Caucasian 
belts, swords and daggers. 

The River Kura, as it passes 
the lower part of the town, 
runs in a deep rock-cleft 
spanned by two bridges high 
above the water. From these 
bridges one may see rows of 
wooden dwellings built auda- 
ciously against the rock and 
overhanging the stream below. 
Crowning a cliff which rises 
sheer from the left bank is an 
old Georgian church with coni- 
cal dome; it dominates the 
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whole of the ancient quarter 
of Tiflis. 

Here, in the south, it seemed 
that private trading had es- 
caped the devastating blows 
dealt it in the north by the 
Socialist offensive of the last 
few years. Markets were active 
and well supplied with fruits 
and vegetables, and milk pro- 
ducts in variety, brought in 
by little donkeys carrying pro- 
digious loads. 

In other and more unfortu- 
nate ways Tiflis lags behind the 
towns of Russia. Beggars have 
not been cleared from the 
streets, and many deformed 
wrecks of humanity still disgrace 
the public places of the city. 
Yet more successful in their 
trade than these, are the tiny 
girls who have been taught to 
lie on rugs on the most crowded 
pavements, and whose pathetic 
looks evoke a stream of con- 
tributions from the throng of 
pedestrians who pass by con- 
stantly. 

Wild and homeless boys, 
such as have almost vanished 
from the streets of Moscow, 
may still be seen in Tiflis. At 
the time of my stay the nights 
were already cold, and the 
habits of these children—whom 
one cannot but admire for 
their ingenuity and daring— 
had become nocturnal. By 
night they could prowl about 
and so keep warm, while pick- 
ing up their living by means 
best known to themselves. In 
the heat of the day they could 
rest comfortably in their shreds 
of clothing, and I found them 
blissfully sleeping among pro- 


pitious heaps of stones and 
rubbish near the fine new rail. 
way station then in course of 
construction. 

Modern Tiflis—what would 
formerly have been called the 
Russian quarter—is well laid 
out on a rectangular system of 
intersecting streets. In the 
principal thoroughfare stands 
a magnificent museum, with 
exhibits illustrating the extra- 
ordinary life and customs of 
one of the most remarkable 
and primitive of Caucasian 
tribes — the Khevsurs. The 
former Viceroy’s palace oppo- 
site, houses the administration 
of the Georgian Socialist Soviet 
Republic, and above it, on the 
hill slope, stands a magnificent 
new building in ultra-modern 
style, with the offices of the 
central planning commission of 
all Transcaucasia. It is the 
symbol of a union and collabor- 
ation in all economic matters 
which has meant much to the 
prosperity of the three Trans- 
caucasian republics. 

Another feature in the prin- 
cipal street of Tiflis is the 
Torgsin shop, where goods are 
sold only to those who bring 
gold or foreign cash. Here can 
be seen so many commodities 
unavailable elsewhere, that 
crowds collect outside the win- 
dows to contemplate with long- 
ing and wonderment the riches 
displayed within. This, too, is 
the scene of illicit and dangerous 
exchange operations between 
natives who want foreign cash 
and those foreigners prepared 
to give some up in exchange 
for vast numbers of roubles. 
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Russian women lie in wait 
for likely strangers, and offer 
them a hundred roubles and 
more for the pound that will 
buy them a dress or a coat, 
or supply their families with 
butter and sugar and cocoa 
for months to come. Since 
the banks offer no more than 
six and a half roubles for the 
pound, it is no wonder that 
few foreigners resist the tempta- 
tion of dealing in the ‘ black’ 
exchange. 

In the hostels of the Pro- 
letarian Tourist and Excursion 
Society one meets an excellent 
sample of Russian revolution- 
ary youth, as well as stray 
representatives of other sections 
in the population ; and in the 
baza of Tiflis I found an inter- 
esting sprinkling of humble 
foreigners who by some means 
or other had found their way 
into the Soviet Union. 

When a Communist youth or 
one of his sister co-religionists 
embarks on a conversation, 
one can be fairly sure of the 
course it will follow. The first 
question, of course, is whence 
one comes, and why? One’s 
answer being, perhaps, uncon- 
vincing, a flicker of suspicion 
may sometimes be seen to pass 
over the countenance of the 
questioner. But he proceeds 
to ask one’s opinion of the 
Soviet Union; whether things 
are better there or at home 
in England. A _ hesitant or 
qualified reply is the signal for 
a long discourse on Socialism 
and Capitalism, the horrors of 
exploitation and all the evils 
of private enterprise which 
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have been swept away in Russia 
with such splendid success. 
Sometimes I would persist that 
I was sympathetic with many 
of their ideals, but could not 
accept their methods; that 
in my own country at least the 
same results could be achieved 
by less violent means. “‘ You 
are a Social Democrat,’’ they 
would say, sometimes amused, 
more usually exasperated. I 
insisted that no party of that 
name existed in England, but 
this was no shelter from the 
aspersion cast upon me. Sev- 
eral times I attempted to turn 
myself to ridicule; insisted 
that I was born and bred a 
hopeless bourgeois, and could 
never be anything else. Not 
a smile could I raise; this was 
a most serious revelation. But 
worse was to follow. My friends 
would inquire where the money 
came from that enabled me to 
travel in Russia. Surely the 
English Government had sent 
me? How else could I come 
so far for months together? I 
admitted that some of the 
money came from interest on 
invested capital. ‘‘ Percent- 
ages!’> my catechist would 
repeat in slow and _ horror- 
struck tones, turning to ex- 
change meaning glances with 
the attentive group of listeners. 
That I had been sent on some 
political mission by the home 
Government was an idea never 
far from their minds. And they 
believed that I must have 
inner knowledge of the inten- 
tions of our Government. Were 
we preparing for war with 
Russia? They had heard so. 
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Where exactly would the next 
intervention strike its first 
blow ? 

Prices were a topic of in- 
terest constantly raised, also 
the availability in England of 
various goods. Here I could 
easily point out a double con- 
trast between the Soviet Union 
and the rest of the world: 
within the Union, a desperate 
shortage of all commodities, 
along with oceans of useless 
money; abroad, an excess of 
goods of every description 
which the population was too 
poor to buy. This provided 
another excuse for a detailed 
explanation of the effects of 
the five-year plan; why and 
how the shortage came about ; 
its ephemeral nature, and the 
certainty that very shortly the 
balance would be redressed. 

Wages were another subject 
of inquiry, and I was hard put 
to it to provide the exact and 
detailed information demanded. 
Whenever an audience fully 
understood my explanation of 
the English workman’s stan- 
dard of living, they were in- 
credulous. But they could 
always, and rightly, point out 
the very different privileges and 
standing of the working people 
under Soviet rule; the pro- 
vision for culture and entertain- 
ment, for rest and recuperation. 
Most telling of all, they could 
speak of unemployment, and 
how they alone, in all the world, 
had eliminated this symptom 
of a diseased society. 

It was with some surprise 
that I heard one evening in the 
Tiflis baza the sound of an 





English—or rather an Ameri. 
can—voice, trying in vain to 
make itself understood by some- 
one who had rashly claimed 
knowledge of the English lan. 
guage. I found a young Jew 
from America, and quickly 
made friends with him. He 
was of ‘ petty bourgeois’ origin, 
so he told me, and had become 
a Communist by conviction in 
his native land. At last he 
managed to come to Russia 
on a tour; having got into the 
country, he broke away from 
the tour, with the intention of 
remaining as long as he could. 
He had been teaching the 
children of English and Ameri- 
can specialists at Dnieprostroi, 
the great new power station, 


but had come away expecting: 


to find work elsewhere and see 
more of the Union. Unvwillingly 
he admitted that so far he had 
found nothing to do and was 
quite at the end of his resources. 

But nothing could damp the 
enthusiasm of this enterprising 
boy, and I found him as strong 
and convinced a Communist as 
ever he had been. He mar- 
velled at the progress that had 
been made under conditions 
which might well have brought 
to nought a less ambitious pro- 
gramme than the five-year plan. 
To him, as to every Communist, 
the ends were all; the means 
counted for nothing. There 
might be destitution in the 
Ukraine (one heard much of 
this in the autumn of 1932) ; 
undeserved hardships might 
be imposed on the _intelli- 
gentsia and on kulaks; but a 
classless society would be built, 
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and then only would the causes 
of discord and distress be gone 
for ever. He had passed 
through a pacifist stage, and 
still abhorred violence above all 
things. For that very reason 
he would fight, if the occasion 
arose, for the only social system 
under which further violence 
would be impossible. How- 
ever the next war might start, 
it would resolve itself into one 
between the Soviet Union, to- 
gether with the revolutionary 
proletariats of some other coun- 
tries on one side, and the rest 
of the world on the other. He 
would not hesitate now to 
throw in his lot on the Soviet 
side; for with them, in his view, 
lay the only hope for the world. 

There were other foreigners. 
I met two happy German 


couples who had migrated from 


their own country to find work 
in Russia, and were now enjoy- 
ing their annual holiday in the 
south. They were far better 
off than was possible in Ger- 
many, and well pleased with 
their change of home. 

A very strange individual 
turned up one day and occu- 
pied the bed next mine in the 
dormitory. Originally a Ger- 
man, he had lived in America 
and various other parts of the 
world. Hearing wonderful 
stories of Russia, he had col- 
lected dollars enough to bring 
him there. He described him- 
self as an ‘ internationalist,’ 
but, as far as I could ascertain, 
could speak no language what- 
ever with any fluency. Now he 
felt disillusioned. In America 
anyone would give you a good 
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cup of coffee for the asking. 
Here there was no coffee— 
nothing! No one would give 
you any if there was. 
Another German spent a 
night at the baza. A native of 
Ko6nigsberg, he had been taken 
prisoner in Russia during the 
war and had remained there 
ever since; there are many 
men in Russia with a similar 
history. He was employed at 
a bank in Batum, but was tak- 
ing a long week-end off at 
Tiflis. For years past this man 
had spent his holidays cycling 
over the many splendid roads 
of Transcaucasia, including the 
two which traverse the Cau- 
casus Mountains. He knew 
and loved this beautiful coun- 
try, and had no desire to 
return to his native land. 
Among the constant stream 
of Russians who came and 
went during my sojourn at 
Tiflis, I made friends with one 
who was the manager of a new 
tourist baza in Svanetia, a 
remote upland area in the 
western Caucasus. The extra- 
ordinary dishonesty of the 
primitive tribesmen of those 
parts necessitates the constant 
occupation of the baza, though 
for the seven months of winter 
all access to this lonely dis- 
trict from the plain is abso- 
lutely cut off. I was surprised 
to hear of the numbers of 
‘ Proletarian tourists ’ who now 
use these ‘bases,’ even in 
remote places. The movement 
has grown simultaneously, and 
has much in common, with the 
Youth Hostels and kindred 
associations in other countries. 
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With my friend from America 
I set out on the 7th November 
to view the fifteenth anniver- 
sary celebrations of the October 
revolution ; for, owing to the 
change of calendar, what was 
25th October has now be- 
come the date of which I 
speak. Throughout Russia 
the day is kept as a public 
holiday. 

From an early hour police and 
soldiers were posted to prevent 
the population from stream- 
ing down into the central square 
and principal streets where the 
various processions would con- 
centrate. Numbers of little 
boys were amusing themselves 
dashing past these guards, who 
pursued them for a few yards 
and then gave up the chase. 
Meanwhile, in every part of 
the town, contingents were pre- 
paring for their part in the 
great demonstration. About 
mid-day they began to con- 
verge on the centre of the city. 
We joined on to the end of one 
of the earlier processions, and 
so passed unmolested into the 
main street, there to take up 
our point of observation. 

All the public buildings were 
decorated with red streamers 
and huge wooden effigies of 
‘revolutionary leaders. Every 
shop window had its bust of 
Lenin surrounded with red stars 
and hammers and sickles. Pro- 
cessions streamed through the 
streets in interminable suc- 
cession. It seemed that most 
of the population were taking 
part in the demonstration itself. 
And, indeed, these events are 
not intended as a display on 
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the part of the few for the 
contemplation of the majority ; 
the participants themselves are 
those primarily intended to 
derive enjoyment and increased 
revolutionary fervour from the 
occasion. 

There came by innumerable 
groups representing factories 
and institutions and _ trade 
unions, all with their flags. 
and banners; athletic con- 
tingents; and large detach- 
ments from the youth organisa- 
tions ; while at intervals brass 
bands struck up stirring tunes. 
There were parties in lorries 
dressed up as Tsarist police, as 
top-hatted capitalists, or as 
priests with their robes and 
crosses—all for the derision 
and mockery of the onlookers. 
A procession of decorated fire- 
engines added variety to the 
spectacle ; in the foremost sat 
the chief of the whole Tiflis 
brigade—a splendid Negro 
from Senegal, originally cap- 
tured from a French regiment 
during the war. One saw little 
of military display, which is 
such a prominent feature of 
the Moscow demonstration. 

While the thousands of de- 
monstrators concentrated in the 
centre of the town, orators 
climbed wooden platforms 
erected beforehand for the pur- 
pose and shouted speeches to 
the throng; these were trans- 
mitted through amplifiers 
spaced at intervals down the 
streets. 

The Russians have assuredly 
mastered the art of organ- 
ising successful demonstra- 
tions. 


But their knowledge 
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of popular psychology has 
prompted them to more subtle 
measures. On these revolu- 
tionary anniversaries special 
food supplies are distributed 
to the whole population. By 
this means everyone is pleased 
—friend and foe alike—and 
this pleasure is inevitably as- 
sociated with the revolutionary 


Il. ARMENIA 


It was not through any wish 
of my own that I spent most 
of three weeks at Tiflis. Noth- 
ing could have been more irk- 
some than this waste of pre- 
cious time—intended for exten- 
sive journeys in Transcaucasia 
—which circumstances forced 
upon me. In official quarters 
at Moscow I had been assured 
that the renewal of my permit 
to reside in the Union was a 
matter of no difficulty and 
could be arranged in Tiflis. 
Very seriously was my in- 
formant mistaken, and on this 
account I was long detained 
against my will. 

It would be distressing to 
me, and wearisome to the reader, 
to recall the succession of in- 
cidents which drove me from 
annoyance to exasperation, 
from exasperation to utter dis- 
gust with humanity in general, 
and obliged me to remain 
in Tiflis day after day in a 
state of futile idleness. Urgent 
telegrams to persons in Moscow 
who could have set things aright 
without trouble to themselves 
remained for weeks unanswered. 
Otherwise agreeable men in 
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celebration itself. They at- 
tempt thus to create a 
favourable reflex to the idea 
of revolution, and no doubt the 
subconscious minds of many— 
whether apathetic or hostile to 
the Government—are affected 
in the way desired. Propa- 
ganda in Russia has become 
one of the subtlest of arts. 


AND GEORGIA. 


Tiflis, who could have secured 
my permit with a stroke of the 
pen, would not do so; for they 
feared possible consequences to 
themselves. 

However, a few short expedi- 
tions, including two into 
Armenia, added much that was 
valuable to my stock of Trans- 
caucasian. experiences, and 
provided a tolerable set of 
photographs of the architec- 
tural objects of my journey. 

One day I returned to 
Mtskhet, the ancient capital of 
Georgia. Irepaired in good time 
to the station to catch an early 
morning train. Arriving half 
an hour before time, I thought 
there seemed a reasonable likeli- 
hood of finding at least standing 
room in the train. But I was 
vastly mistaken. Already the 
train was full up inside, and 
festoons of travellers were hang- 
ing on the carriage steps unable 
to force an entry. I took up 
a position on the buffers of a 
carriage and awaited develop- 
ments. 

In time the train moved 
off, most of the buffers fully 
occupied. It stopped at an- 
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other station to pick up more 
passengers. We had to make 
room for them, and there was 
nothing for it but to move up 
one stage farther on to the 
roof; there I completed the 
journey in comfort. 

Mtskhet was capital of the 
Georgian kingdom until the 
sixth century, when Tiflis re- 
placed it. Now it is a dirty 
and rather lifeless village, but 
adorned with some splendid 
churches in the Georgian style, 
and beautifully placed at the 
junction of the Rivers Kura 
and Aragva. Looking across 
the Aragva valley one sees a 
high hill, precipitous on the 
nearer side. On top of the 
hill, and on the very verge of 
the precipice, stands one of 
Georgia’s most ancient shrines, 
built more than thirteen cen- 
turies ago. 

Below the junction of the 
two rivers is ‘ Zages’ — the 
Transcaucasian hydro - electric 
station. It was the first of the 
great engineering works under- 
taken in that part of the Union, 
and the great pride of all 
Transcaucasia, until other and 
greater works eclipsed it. Ad- 
joining the dam stands a gigan- 
tic statue of Lenin, visible for 
miles around. The barrage 
itself provides a bridge over 
the river, and when the train 
stopped not far from it, I 
came down off the roof to go 
across that way and so shorten 
my route. I was met by a 
soldier with fixed bayonet, who 
told me that no one might 
walk over without a permit. 
So I was obliged to make a 





circuit of several miles to reach 
the same spot. 

I climbed the hill on which 
stands the sixth century church, 
which is such a striking object 
in the beautiful surroundings 
of Mtskhet. From the top of 
the hill which it crowns, there 
opened up another unforget- 
table view of Mtskhet itself, 
spread out far below by the 
flooded Aragva, and of the 
Kura, winding away into the 
distance. 

This hill-top was a delightful 
and unspoilt spot. But a 
gloom hung over it. Close by 
the ancient church was a grave, 
newly dug, in which lay the 
old man who for years had 
been caretaker there. He had 
been murdered only a few days 
before by the bandits still at 
large in this district. It was 
an act of pure revenge; for the 
old man had recognised one of 
their number in Mtskhet and 
given him away to the police. 
The hovel in which he had 
lived—one of the most primi- 
tive I ever saw—could have 
furnished nothing of value to 
the murderers. 

Walking back to Tiflis in 
the evening along the left 
bank of the Kura, I passed 
military encampments. Be- 
yond, I fell in with a group of 
prisoners, or convicts of some 
kind, marching ahead of a 
soldier heavily armed. The 
soldier motioned me to keep 
clear, and whistled loudly as 
if to summon a colleague. 
Evidently this was a place 
where I should not have been, 
but no one came to molest me, 
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and I walked on along the 
track. I was still some miles 
from Tiflis when darkness came 
down, and stars began to show 
in the cloudless sky. Around 
lay @ monotonous expanse 
of dry undulating grassland, 
utterly deserted ; beyond, in all 
directions, rose the forms of 
bare and rocky mountains. It 
was strange that it should be 
so, yet I have seldom felt a 
stillness so oppressive, or a 
sense of loneliness so complete, 
as on that particular evening, 
almost on the outskirts of 
Tiflis. 

On the last day of October I 
left Tiflis for Erivan by a train 
at midnight. Next morning 
we were at Leninakan (formerly 
Alexandropol), and the rest of 
this interesting journey could 
be enjoyed by daylight. The 
line circles round the vast mass 
of Mount Alagéz (or Aragaz), 
the only mountain of this dis- 
trict, apart from Ararat, which 
rises above the snow-line. Both 
these mountains are volcanic, 
but Alagéz resulted from out- 
pourings of a more fluid lava, 
and is therefore less steep and 
imposing than Ararat. Never- 
theless, as seen from one stretch 
of the railway, its several peaks, 
rising above 13,000 feet from 
dazzling snowfields, which just 
caught the light of the sun, 
were a sight not soon to be 
forgotten. 

For some distance the train 
carries one close to the Arpa 
Chai, a small river which here 
forms the frontier between the 
Soviet Union and Turkey. At 
intervals we passed look-out 
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posts, manned by soldiers, who 
keep a constant watch on every 
yard of the frontier. From a 
certain section of the line one 
can see distinctly the walls of 
Ani—the ancient and deserted 
capital of the Armenian king- 
dom—lying on the Turkish 
bank of the Arpa Chai. I was 
contemplating these medieval 
walls with field-glasses, when 
one of the soldiers who patrol 
the trains in that part of their 
journey, came into the carriage 
and started a tiresome cross- 
examination. Who was I? 
Why was I in the train? 
Why looking through field- 
glasses? A friendly Georgian 
schoolmaster who happened to 
be in the carriage took part 
in defending my innocence, 
and at last the scowling soldier 
went on. 

Along the railway signs could 
be seen of the greatest new 
enterprise in Armenia—irriga- 
tion. The pumping-stations 
of Leninakan and elsewhere 
now supply water to a network 
of canals which have made 
vast tracts of barren land fertile 
and habitable. It is by this 
means that Soviet Armenia— 
the only Armenia that now 
exists—has been able to absorb 
thousands of refugees from 
Greece and other countries. 
Cotton was growing on the 
irrigated fields. : 

During the last part of the 
journey Ararat itself loomed 
into view. Ararat, I suppose, 
is one of the world’s most 
celebrated mountains, whether 
as the reputed resting-place of 
the Ark or as the symbol of 
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Armenia as truly as Fuji is 
the symbol of Japan. And 
Ararat will not disappoint the 
expectant traveller. In one 
sweep it rises from the level 
plain to 17,000 feet; a shapely 
cone which looks its height, 
standing in splendid and un- 
challenged isolation. Only the 
Little Ararat, a lesser cone 
rising from its eastern flank, 
breaks into the regular outline 
of this huge and impressive 
peak. 

About 4 P.M. we arrived at 
Erivan. A wind was blowing, 
and while walking from the 
station to the town I real- 
ised that this might well be 
—as I had heard—the dustiest 
town in Transcaucasia. The 
streets were seas of fine sand 
and dust, through which one 
waded, ready at any moment 
to cover the eyes when a thick 
cloud of it was whirled into 
the air. 

Few towns in the Soviet 
Union have undergone such 
transformation in the last few 
years as has Erivan. A new 
city, on a new plan, is being 
imposed upon the old. Every- 
‘where old buildings are being 
ruthlessly torn down, and 
new ones—many of them 
novel and striking specimens 
of modern architecture — are 
rising from the scene of de- 
vastation. 

In the absence of.a baza I 
made my way to the Dom 
Kolkhoznika (‘House of the 
Collective Farmer’), a type of 
lodging - place universal in 


Russia, but not so common in 
Transcaucasia. 


I had stayed 





in many such places from time 
to time, but never in one like 
this. Strict and extraordinary 
regulations were most rigidly 
enforced. The dormitories were 
not opened until nine o'clock 
in the evening, and everyone 
was obliged to turn out before 
nine in the morning. Not a 
single item of baggage, how- 
ever small, was allowed in the 
dormitory ; everything had to 
be taken to the baggage-room. 
I asked whether meals could 
be had here. I was told not, 
but there was a tea-room; the 
tea-room, however, did not 
provide tea, because it was 
undergoing alterations. Was 
anything to be had? Yes, 
anyone who liked could get 
five kopeks worth of black 
bread. This at least was a 
privilege, for the same frag- 
ment of bread on the market 
would have cost a rouble. 

The passport officials at Tiflis 
had at last told me—with the 
sole motive of ridding them- 
selves of a tiresome customer— 
that for certain reasons, which 
I found to be quite fictitious, 
it would be simpler to arrange 
the extension of my permit in 
Erivan. And it came about 
that I spent almost the whole 
of my two days in Erivan— 
occasionally arguing with ex- 
asperating officials, mostly wait- 
ing in idleness—attempting to 
achieve what was an impossible 
thing. I could do no more 
than escape once to the top 
of a neighbouring hill, where 
was an old Armenian cemetery, 
and thence contemplate the 
snowy peak of Ararat hanging 
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high in the air over what was 
once Armenia. 

On my second evening in 
Erivan I returned to the Dom 
Kolkhoznika. As usual, a crowd 
was waiting at the office window, 
and not for half an hour or 
more could I speak with the in- 
dividual inside. According to 
the customary arrangement, 
one was required, at this lodg- 
ing-place, to give up one’s 
‘document’ (passport) when 
paying for lodging, and reclaim 
it next day. I had done so 
the night before, but to-day 
had been obliged to leave the 
passport with officials at the 
town Soviet. The youth at the 
window demanded my docu- 
ment, and I explained where 
it was; but he was not inter- 
ested. ‘‘ Have you got a docu- 
ment?” he asked. ‘ Yes or 
no? No? Then you cannot 
stay here.” I persisted that 
everyone knew I had spent the 
previous night there, and had 
left a passport at the office ; 
my things were still in the 
baggage-room. ‘‘ Have you a 
document?’ he said again, as 
if incapable of articulating any 
other set of words. I aban- 
doned this inhospitable place 
and the sodden-brained crea- 
ture in charge. 

My only alternative to a 
night in the streets was to 
impose myself on some good 
people to whom I carried a 
letter of introduction, though 
a guest, I knew, would be in- 
convenient to them. ‘Their 
hospitality, however, did not 
fail me, and I passed the 
night in their pleasant three- 
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room flat in one of the modern 
blocks which have lately been 
erected. 

Such comfortable and spa- 
cious ‘ quarters’ as these are 
a scarce thing in the Soviet 
Union just now, where families 
must often be content to live 
in a single room. The holder 
of the flat in question was one 
of those Armenians who fled 
into Soviet territory during the 
war, and so escaped massacre 
by the Turks. Now, as an 
official in the geological service, 
he was as well off as anyone 
could be during the difficult 
period of the five-year plan, 
and well provided with most 
necessaries of life. 

Faced with the expiry of 
my visa almost immediately, I 
was forced back to Tiflis. By 
dint of a supreme final effort, 
and with the co-operation of 
a pleasant young official in the 
foreign department of the Tiflis 
Soviet, I secured a short pro- 
longation of the visa. I had 
found the race of officials so 
uniformly tiresome in these 
parts, that to find a friendly 
one was a most welcome relief. 
But his goodwill exceeded his 
care and accuracy, and through 
a mistake in the date I was 
put to further trouble at Batum, 

A few days later I left again 
on a flying visit to Armenia, 
by the same train at mid- 
night. Taking my place, as is 
always essential, about two 
hours before the train started, I 
found the usual queue well es- 
tablished and already of alarm- 
ing length. From time to time 
someone arrived and appeared 
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to break into the queue. Then 
a storm of protest was raised, 
but if the invader paid no 
attention and remained long 
enough where he was, the 
uproar subsided until provoked 
once more. In any case, no 
one would respect the queue 
once the barrier was raised and 
the horror of the posadka begun. 
Then it is a case of ‘ every man 
for himself.’ The most athletic 
forge through the crowd, dash 
to the train and capture places 
for themselves and their par- 
ties. A group travelling to- 
gether appoint certain of their 
number for this important 
work ; the rest follow at leisure 
with the baggage. The indi- 
vidual traveller who carries 
baggage is lucky if he finds 
standing room in the more 
crowded trains. 

On the occasion in question 
I was lightly laden, and by good 
fortune was just in time to 
secure the last berth in the 
carriage I had entered. But 
I was afraid to sleep, in case 
of missing my destination, Alla- 
verdi, which the train would 
reach about 5 o'clock next 
morning. The train had been 
going about a quarter of an 
hour, and I was enjoying the 
sense of being once more on the 
move, when a soldier came 
through the carriage and asked, 
quite politely, for my passport. 
He examined it attentively, 
and then returned the way he 
had come. 

At 5 a.m. I turned out of 
the train and took refuge from 
the cold in the little waiting- 
room at Allaverdi Station. Here 





I had to wait between two and 
three hours, until the darknegs 
should be sufficiently dispelled 
for one to feel a way out of 
the valley. On the waiting. 
room floor a whole family wag 
encamped. FF ather,. mother 
and two or three pathetic little 
children lay there in a row all 
fast asleep. When I returned 
that evening, there they were 
again, all asleep as before, 
Whether they resided here 
in permanence, or what brought 
them to so unattractive a 
lodging, I did not find out. 

I had come to this spot with 
a view to a long walk in the 
surrounding hills, which would 
take me to two ancient Ar- 
menian monasteries. These I 
wished particularly to photo- 
graph, having failed to achieve 
anything in the region of 
Erivan. As a faint touch of 
daylight came into the sky, 
one gradually became aware of 
the surrounding country, which 
has a most remarkable forma- 
tion. The railway runs at the 
bottom of a deep valley, or 
rather gorge, with towering 
walls which appear, at first 
sight, unclimbable. In _ the 
dawning daylight I set off to 
scale these heights, and crossed 
the river by a magnificent one- 
spanned bridge, dating from 
the thirteenth century. Thence 
a good path ascends the side of 
the valley in innumerable zig- 
zags. The ascent seemed end- 
less. But after about an hour’s 
climbing I arrived, suddenly 
and unexpectedly, at the edge 
of the gorge, and emerged on 
a wide expanse of green and 
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fertile country with scattered 
villages. From a little distance 
one saw no more than the top 
of the deep gorge, which looked 
like a narrow crack in the 
earth’s surface, hardly interfer- 
ing with the broad contours of 
the upland region. It was 
strange to think of the river 
and the railway running along 
far down at the bottom, and 
as strange, when travelling in 
the train, to imagine this popu- 
lous highland of which no trace 
could be seen from below. 
Passing by the village and 
monastery of Sanain (for there 
was not yet light for photo- 
graphy) I proceeded north- 
wards towards Haghpat. As 
yet the hills were mostly en- 
veloped in mist, and one could 
not see the village ahead. Per- 
haps it was as well, for a full 


view of the route, which I was 
to cover twice that day, would 
have been discouraging. Actu- 
ally it was revealed to me bit 


by bit. Again and again I 
came to narrow gullies, slow 
and laborious to cross, and 
each in turn I hoped would be 
the last. Finally, the mist 
cleared and the village itself 
came in view; close by, to 
be sure, but separated from 
me by a bottomless ravine 
with walls so steep that it 
seemed untraversable. How- 
ever, searching minutely along 
the edge, I found the beginning 
of a track and started on the 
Steep descent. An hour later 
I arrived, exhausted, on the 
opposite side, and climbed the 
rocky path which leads to the 
obscure village of Haghpat. 
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The intrusion of a foreigner 
in such a place as Haghpat— 
which is unapproachable by 
wheeled vehicles—must be an 
uncommon event, and the presi- 
dent of the local Soviet came 
out to inquire who I might 
be and what I was doing. 
He was not, however, un- 
friendly, and I was left to 
photograph the picturesque old 
monastery in peace, hampered 
only by the mist which every 
now and then came down and 
blotted out the light and land- 
scape. 

In the course of the after- 
noon I made my way back by 
the same laborious route to 
Sanain. There I was accosted 
by @ smiling individual whose 
curiosity was much aroused 
by the unusual spectacle of a 
photographer wandering about 
the monastic buildings. He 
was a Greek—there are many 
of his race in this region—and 
worked here as an agricultural 
expert. He invited me into 
his very cramped quarters and 
offered bread and cheese for 
supper. It was from him I 
learned that this area, which I 
knew to have been a stronghold 
of the Armenians during the 
Middle Ages, had played its 
part in the disturbed history 
of quite recent years. After 
the revolution, when all the 
Transcaucasian peoples de- 
clared independent republics 
and sought to extend their 
areas, the Georgians invaded 
this valley. The uplands, how- 
ever, proved impregnable. 
When the Georgian army at- 
tempted to scale the valley- 
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side, the Armenians sent aval- 
anches of stones down upon 
their heads, and they retreated 
in confusion. Such, at least, 
was the story I heard. 

Some time after dark I was 
back at the station of Alla- 
verdi. The first train to Tiflis 
was full up, and I failed to 
secure a ticket. The next 
would not pass until 2 A.M. 
The waiting-room was crowded, 
and one could find nowhere to 
lie or sit except outside, and 
there it was too cold. Then 
there was a threat that the 
second train, too, would be 
full. True enough, a few tickets 
were sold, but before my turn 
came the booking-office window 
shut. In desperation I forced 
my way to the booking clerk, 
brandished my passport and 
assured him that I had impor- 
tant business at the State Bank 
in Tiflis next day—and this was 
true enough. For once this 
worked, and I procured a 
ticket. 

Not without reason, I soon 
found, had the output of tickets 
been limited. The entire train, 
except a single small coach, was 
reserved for holders of place- 
tickets, and was full. The 
ohe remaining coach was more 
than full. One could find no 
space to sit, even on the floor ; 
there was scarcely standing 
room, either inside or on the 
end platforms. But at least 
one was spared the misery of a 
glaring light and the loud talk 
which generally continues, on 
such journeys, throughout the 
night. No other light was pro- 
vided than the provodnik’s 





candle, which he lit only at the 
stations; and in the darkness 
the passengers were silent. Qgc- 
casionally, when the provodnik 
left his own seat, I dropped into 
it for a few minutes, till he 
returned. But for the last hour 
or so of the journey the good 
man left me in possession. So 
when the train drew in to Tiflis 
station at dawn, I felt a little 
refreshed, and was better pre- 
pared for the unexpected hap- 


-penings of the coming day. 


A message awaited me at the 
baza to the effect that a tele- 
gram from Moscow had been 
received, which would at once 
enable me to obtain any pro- 
longation I liked of my permit 
to reside in the Union. Good 
news, which I had awaited for 
weeks past—but unofficial. 

Not long afterwards a mili- 
tiaman arrived at the baza and 
invited me to follow him to the 
passport office. I suspected 
nothing, but supposed the office 
would now at last satisfactorily 
settle the matter. Then were 
the tables turned with startling 
suddenness. Gravely the head 
of the department informed me 
that, by a prikaz (order) of 
the town Soviet passed that 
morning, I was required to 
leave Tiflis immediately. A 
militiaman would be provided 
to ‘assist my departure’ for 
Batum that same evening. 

Somewhat dazed by this 
turn of events, I wandered 
slowly back to the baza. To 
the amazement of the staff, 
who now knew me well, I an- 
nounced my expulsion from the 
town. By this time every 
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Government department was 
closed, and it seemed futile to 
attempt anything further. I 
still had matters to attend to 
in Tiflis, and these occupied me 
till the evening. I returned to 
find the militiaman expecting 
me. In due course we started 
off by tram to the station. 

For the third time I found 
myself waiting in the spacious 
railway station of Tiflis for a 
train which would leave at 
midnight; but now for the 
first time provided with an 
escort, I was determined that 
he should really justify him- 
self. I established myself com- 
fortably on a bench and let 
him procure a ticket for me. 
Having missed two nights of 
normal rest, I soon relapsed 
into a doze, leaving my bag- 
gage to the militiaman’s care. 


I was aroused by a violent 
kick on the foot, dealt me 
by a soldier on the prowl 


about the station. ‘“‘ Sleeping 
is not allowed here,” he re- 
marked. The militiaman was 
furious that his charge should 
be treated thus; he told me 
to sleep in peace, and that he 
would protect me from any 
further interference. Before the 
rush of the posadka, I was 
smuggled into the train for 
Batum, and prepared for one 
of the best of the many nights 
I have spent on wooden berths 
in Russian trains. 

I awoke to find the world in 
broad daylight ; and the train, 
having crossed the watershed, 
was now following a little 
stream flowing westwards to 
the Black Sea. By mid-day 
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we were skirting the sea coast 
itself, and at one o’clock the 
train drew into Batum. 

For the first time since enter- 
ing the Union I accepted the 
services of a porter. I was 
soon to leave the country, and 
might as well dispose of my 
remaining roubles; for it is 
impossible to exchange them 
for any other currency. These 
porters are all disfranchised 
persons, without food tickets, 
who must live on whatever 
can be bought in the open 
market. But they make so 
many roubles (the tips de- 
manded often exceed the cost 
of a railway journey) that 
they fare not badly. Thus 
comes about the anomaly that 
the outcasts of society are 
richer in roubles than the most 
privileged ; but they are denied 
the right to use this money to 
the same advantage. 

I requested the porter to 
take me to a lodging- place. 
* Would you not prefer to stay 
with a private hostess?’ he 
asked; ‘“‘ you will have the 
place to yourself — it’s much 
pleasanter than a dormitory.” 
And I agreed. He led me into 
a cobbled yard, into which 
opened the doors of a number 
of ‘ quarters.’ My hostess was 
an agreeable Georgian woman, 
living with her little boy in a 
single room. The room, as I 
afterwards found by measure- 
ment, was eleven feet square 
and about the same height; 
a cubical apartment, somewhat 
cramped indeed, but not badly 
ventilated. She already had 
two guests — another woman 
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and her child—who occupied 
a kind of couch on one side of 
the room. I could see no other 
accommodation, but it turned 
out that a kind of wooden 
bedstead, which by day leant 
up against the wall outside, 
could be brought in at night. 
Where accommodation is scarce, 
one does not despise this type 
of lodging, and I remained there 
quite happily for a week before 
leaving for Constantinople. 

My relations with the land- 
lady were most friendly. And 
the mixture of sexes in her 
small premises was no incon- 
venience to anyone; for with 
Russians, and those who adopt 
their habits, these things call 
for no comment, and are taken 
as a matter of course. At 
night my hostess did make a 
feeble barrier between our re- 
spective beds by hanging some 
pieces of cloth over the backs 
of two chairs; but this process 
seemed hardly more than sym- 
bolic in the circumstances. 

Roubles are of little use to 
anyone, and the payment I 
made was mainly in the form 
of Torgsin products; it was a 
pleasure to see the boundless 
joy they gave—simple groceries 
like sugar, macaroni and cook- 
ing oil. My hostess was not a 
bad cook, and with the mar- 
vellous supplies I brought in 
she produced some excellent 
dishes. I fed better here than 
I had yet in the Union. 

Various practical matters 
kept me inevitably in Batum 
for some days. But before 
finally quitting Transcaucasia 
I fitted in a rapid journey to 
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Kutais, the capital of Western 
Georgia, and visited from there 
the old Georgian monastery of 
Gelati. Leaving Batum in the 
afternoon, I was at Kutais a 
little after midnight, and set off 
to find a lodging-place. On the 
way from the station to the 
town I was suddenly con- 
fronted by a soldier with fixed 
bayonet in a menacing attitude, 
He told me to walk on the 
B 

1 am. I had found a wit 
with a spare bed in one of its 
dormitories. 

Next morning I covered the 
few kilometres to Gelati by 
an attractive light railway 
which runs up into the moun- 
tains. From Gelati Station 
one ascends by rough paths to 
the monastery itself, which is 
perched on the hillside, in view 
of the high snow mountains 
of the central Caucasus. Good 
fortune was with me, for the 
day was perfect, and the beau- 
tiful surroundings of Gelati 
showed up to full advantage. 
A ridge above the monastery 
commanded a panorama to the 
south; beyond the valley of 
the Rion and its tributary the 
Kvirila, one could see the ranges 
of the Little Caucasus, which 
merge southwards into the high- 
lands of Armenia. 

Walking back by a rather 
different route, I accompanied 
for a mile or two the River 
Rion, on which Kutais lies. 
This river is the ancient Phasis, 
to which the English pheasant 
owes its name, for here was the 
bird’s native place. Just above 
Kutais a large hydro-electric 
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station, ‘Rionges,’ was in 
course of construction, guarded, 
as usual, by well-armed soldiers. 

The same evening I started 
on the journey back to Batum. 
Late at night I had to change 
at some ill-furnished junction, 
where the station buildings 
could not possibly contain the 
seething thousands of pas- 
sengers who were on the move 
that night. My train was 
several hours behind its time, 
and not till after 2 A.M. was I 
in Batum again. A deluge was 
coming down, and I arrived 
home streaming at a quarter 
to three. The hostess did not 
take my invasion at such an 
hour amiss, but apologised for 
the two men who were lying 
asleep on my bed. She had 
not thought I would turn 
up that day. However, the 


original lodgers had gone, and 
we brought in the spare ‘ bed- 


stead’ from outside. She 
mopped it, and we settled down 
again for the remainder of the 
night. 

Batum is a pleasant enough 
place. The climate on the 
whole is very mild, so that palms 
grow in the streets and all sorts 
of tropical plants in the parks. 
Along the sea-front gardens are 
laid out, and from here, or 
from the shingly beach below, 
something really striking may 
be seen on a clear day. Look- 
ing to the north and north-east 
one sees, spread out along 
the horizon, about half the 
entire length of the Caucasian 
chain. All the more striking 
was this view when it became 
visible a day or two before I 
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left, because new snow had 
fallen on the mountains, and 
they stood out as a long white 
streak with jagged edge, at an 
average distance of a hundred 
and thirty miles. 

Batum exists primarily to 
export the oil of Baku. It is 
the terminus of a pipe-line 
from Baku, and every day 
trains of petroleum tanks ar- 
rive to fill the vessels which 
will carry it over the world. 
One day no less than fifteen 
foreign tankers were lying in 
the harbour. Few other vessels 
call here, except a fortnightly 
Italian, carrying mixed cargo 
and passengers. I was due to 
sail for Constantinople on 18th 
November. 

Though the steamer was not 
to sail until 6 P.M., passengers 
were required to attend at the 
Customs station in the docks at 
11 in the morning. I found a 
number of passengers already 
assembled there, including some 
Persians who were being de- 
ported (as I afterwards found) 
for smuggling or money traf- 
ficking across the Soviet fron- 
tier. We waited about two 
hours before the Customs offi- 
cials arrived. Then there began 
a series of long-drawn-out indi- 
vidual examinations, which 
lasted on until past the 
steamer’s sailing hour. At sur- 
prisingly long intervals the 
name of some passenger was 
called. He was taken away 
into an inner room, not to 
reappear. Hour after hour 
went by. A G.P.U. (political 
police) officer paced up and 
down the waiting-room. The 
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passengers were depressed and 
silent. 

Late in the afternoon my 
name was called at last. In 
the inner room a very legion of 
officials was in readiness. I 
counted nine of them—some 
genuine Customs officials, some 
soldiers, some G.P.U. — but 
-others turned up in the course 
of the proceedings. They 
started a minute and pains- 
taking examination of the en- 
tire contents of my baggage, 
reducing to terrible wreckage 
the mass of small objects which 
I had carefully packed into 
my knapsack, suit-case and 
food-bag. Every little recep- 
tacle was emptied of its con- 
tents ; every fragment of paper 
scrutinised. Some powdered 
food was turned out of its tin 
and searched through; a loaf 
of bread was torn in half, lest 
something should be contained 
in it. This search completed, I 
was invited to produce the 
contents of my pockets. The 
question was then put: Had 
I anything more to show? 
One could not have done other- 
wise, at that stage, than answer 
“No.” The official in charge 
of operations now signalled to 
a certain comrade, whom I 
had already noticed on account 
of his particularly bestial coun- 


tenance, to perform his part 
of the work. This was a pro- 
longed search of one’s person 
and garments. 

The examination lasted over 
an hour. Towards the end J 
was informed that certain 
articles would be withheld: 
note-books, diary, account 
book, maps, a number of loose 
papers and letters; and—it 
was this alone that really mat- 
tered—my entire collection of 
architectural photographs. In 
these were concentrated the 
whole results of three and a 
half months’ arduous travel- 
ling, undertaken for the special 
purpose of securing them. To 
abandon them here was pecu- 
liarly painful. But no alter- 
native was left. To remain in 
Batum would have been im- 
possible, and the steamer was 
about to sail. Thinking that 
a burst of anger would be 
less favourable to retrieval than 
a show of sorrow, I let things 
be. Dolefully I went on board 
the vessel which would carry 
me away from the Soviet land, 
doubtful whether my work 
would ever be seen again. 
Efforts made by the Soviet 
Embassy and certain friends 
in London resulted in the ulti- 
mate recovery of the photo- 
graphs. 
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Ir you look it up in the 
encyclopedia you will find that 
the Baobab is one of the largest 
of trees, that its leaves are 
lanceolate in shape, and that 
a cooling drink for putrid fevers 
is made from the expressed 
juices of its fruit. Records of 
early travellers will tell you 
how their lives have been saved 
by stores of sweet water hidden 
in its hollow trunk. There- 
fore, dependent for guidance 
on the printed word, you might 
be excused for thinking the 
Baobab a harmless and even 
kindly tree. But there was 
no such excuse for Kombo the 
Books were power- 


m’pishi. 
less to mislead him, for he 


could not read; and almost 
with his mother’s milk he had 
imbibed the knowledge that 
the hollow trunk of a Baobab 
is infallibly a resting-place of 
devils. 

These devils are small but 
very mischievous. The Bao- 
bab is only their resting-place, 
for their work is done in the 
heads of men, into which they 
creep unnoticed, plaguing their 
hosts and bringing them 
through tribulation to a bad 
end. This end achieved, the 
devil returns to a Baobab to 
rest and to lie in wait for a 
fresh victim. Hence no wise 
man will loiter near a Baobab, 
especially after sunset, with- 
out taking proper precaution ; 


and no one on the _ coast 
knew this better than did 
Kombo. 

When the disaster befell him, 
Kombo was cook—for m’pishi 
means cook—to the Port 
Officer. A very good cook, he 
was also a man of presence, 
with the tendency to stoutness 
that becomes a cook. For idle 
apprentices he had a heavy 
hand, and in dealing with 
purveyors of doubtful fish or 
under-nourished fowls his in- 
vective was shrill and masterly ; 
but when at peace he had a 
balanced geniality, a rare and 
rather reluctant smile that re- 
deemed his features from sullen- 
ness, and a very satisfying 
chuckle. 

Kombo and the Port Officer’s 
wife liked each other. Not 
all mistresses are liked by 
their cooks, who usually prefer 
bachelors. The faculty of eriti- 
cism, so highly developed in 
the European female, is not 
esteemed on the coast, where 
the chief duty of woman is 
held to lie in the entertainment 
of her husband and the bearing 
of his children. In both these 
respects the Port Officer’s wife 
was assiduous and above re- 
proach, while she had earned 
the right to be critical of the 
kitchen by being herself a 
superlative maker of cakes. It 
was her cake-making that had 
won the admiration of Kombo, 
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who knew how to give credit 
where credit was due. 

The Port Officer’s wife, on 
her side, was sincerely at- 
tached to Kombo. Her hus- 
band was a silent man with a 
nautical background, who for 
weeks on end would seem 
oblivious of the food he ate. 
But quite suddenly he would 
be roused to berserk fury by 
the most trivial imperfection, 
and would become once more 
the terror of the quarter-deck. 
He had been known to throw 
a perfectly good crawfish 
through the closed window of 
the dining-room on the unsup- 
ported supposition that it had 
been caught overnight and not 
at peep of dawn. Such out- 
bursts were unspeakably har- 
rowing to his devoted wife, and 
as their frequency had been 
reduced to a minimum by 
Kombo’s ministrations she felt 
that in him she had a pearl. 
A pearl of price, and yet not 
without flaw ; for Kombo made 
the most disastrous cakes. 

This flaw was not very 
serious, for the Port Officer’s 
wife enjoyed trying to teach 
Kombo. The lessons gave her 
plenty of chances to score off 
him in a good-natured way, 
and she appreciated this be- 
cause her husband did not 
lend himself to being scored 
off. Kombo had no objection, 
perhaps because he did not 
understand, and perhaps be- 
cause he privately thought him- 
self as good a cakemaker as 
his mistress. So there was 
nothing in this flaw to interfere 
with a long and happy col- 





laboration : but unluckily there 
was another, for Kombo, in 
his hours of ease, was prone to 
dip very deeply in the tembo- 
bowl. 

Tembo is a sort of cocoa- 
nut toddy. Unlike the juice 
of the Baobab-fruit, which the 
encyclopedia tells you is ap- 
plied only to putrid fever, 
tembo finds its devotees among 
the sick and well alike. Lucky 
people, such as chronic epi- 
leptics who can afford not to 
work, prolong their potations 
almost indefinitely by a pro- 
cess well known in ancient 
Rome, and can remain pleas- 
antly drunk for days. Kombo’s 
duties limited him to occasional 
glorious bursts, and it was one 
of these that led to his un- 
doing. 

At a branching of the ways 
not far from Kombo’s favourite 
tavern there stands a giant 
Baobab, notoriously the haunt 
of devils. By day the noise of 
the passing throng keeps them 
cowering within their shelter, 
for they are furtive little devils 
and hate a noise. But at 
night, when the bloated trunk 
spreads its arthritic fingers in 
the moonlight, they take cour- 
age. Then woe betide the 
solitary passer-by who fails to 
overawe them with loud and 
threatening song. 

To this tree Kombo came at 
midnight, under a full moon: 
@ very evil hour. He came 
stumblingly, his face distended 
in a fatuous grin, his mouth 
voicing no sound more threat- 
ening than a hiccough. Close 
to the trunk he tripped, and 
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propped himself against it with 
a silly laugh. Then the tembo- 
fog engulfed his senses and 
he sank down to sleep. 

How the little devils clucked 
and whickered in the tree! 
You can see them clustering 
round the opening where the 
pranches forked, peering into 
the moonlight with sly pre- 
caution. No sound dismayed 
them, for the snoring of the 
owls and the pulsating clamour 
of the frogs were friendly. 
Then one, next on the duty- 
roster or more intrepid than 
its mates, slipped through the 
crevice, down the smooth sur- 
face of the bole and into Kom- 
bo’s left ear. It must have 
tickled, for Kombo gave a 
great snore and stirred un- 
easily; but it was too late, 
and he sank back into his 
fatal slumber. 

I cannot tell you exactly 
what it feels like to have a 
devil in your head, but in 
Kombo’s case the main symp- 
tom was a racking and recur- 
rent headache. The headache 
brought with it fits of in- 
tense irritability, followed by 
hours of acute depression dur- 
ing which he would sit glowering 
at the embers of his fire. 
Harley Street would give you 
a whole list of ailments which 
might account for these symp- 
toms, but would probably want 
half a dozen consultations and 
an autopsy before it would 
Specify any particular one. 
Kombo, wiser than Harley 
Street, knew exactly what was 
wrong. 

His certainty was not im- 
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mediate. Of course he knew, 
directly he awoke, the risk he 
had run; but the headache 
that greeted his returning con- 
sciousness was no conclusive 
evidence of the devil, for he 
had drunk enough to warrant 
any headache. In a few days, 
however, he was sure of the 
worst, and from that moment 
the rot set in. Cook’s mate 
after cook’s mate gave notice, 
or fled without it, before his 
anger. The sound of laughter 
in the kitchen grew rarer and 
visits to the tembo shop more 
frequent, for the devil was a 
thirsty soul. From being pleas- 
ant communings of artistry the 
cake-making lessons became 
too often oocasions of ill-temper 
on both sides, until the Port 
Officer’s wife began to think 
that she was paying too highly 
for her pearl. To make matters 
worse the weather was at its 
stickiest and the arrival of 
another little Port Officer 
impended. 

The climax came one day at 
tea-time. In the morning the 
Port Officer’s wife and Kombo 
had each made a cake; hers, 
a sponge of fairy lightness ; 
his, an ambitious effort coated 
with sugar which hid but could 
not mitigate the slough within. 
Moreover, when its failings had 
been pointed out to him, Kom- 
bo had been surly to the verge 
of rudeness. 

After lunch the Port Officer’s 
wife had lain down and slept. 
If you sleep after lunch in the 
hot weather you are liable to 
wake up in a pool of perspira- 
tion and with a shocking liver. 

2F2 
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If to your troubles is added 
the burden of a little Port 
Officer, I imagine that you feel 
like death. 

It was therefore a jaded 
lady who, at four o’clock, came 
to the verandah and cast 
an expert eye over the tea- 
table that awaited her hus- 
band’s return. Picture her 
horror when she saw, con- 
spicuous in its centre, not her 
fairy sponge but the terrible 
whited sepulchre of Kombo’s 
cake! Pale with fury she 
sent for Kombo. The nearness 
of catastrophe left her gasping. 
It is true that the Port Officer 
might well have swallowed the 
atrocity without comment and, 
thanks to his marine interior, 
without noticeably ill effect ; 
but it was just as likely that 
the first mouthful would have 
caused an explosion which 
would have set the island rock- 
ing. And then, when Kombo 
had appeared and the vials of 
her wrath had emptied them- 
selves upon his head, he an- 
swered back. She did not 
quite understand all he said, 
for some of the words were 
happily new to her, but what 
he meant was plain. It was 
that, in his opinion, his cake 
was every bit as good as her 
own ! 

So the Port Officer returned 
to find a weeping and almost 
hysterical wife. Sobs mingled 
too freely with her tale of 
Kombo’s shortcomings, his sur- 
liness, his tap-room flavour 
and, above all, his horrible, 
horrible cake, for it to be quite 
intelligible. But when, more 





calmly tragic, she reverted to 
a familiar gambit, saying that 
she had not been brought up 
to this sort of thing and 
wished that she had known 
what to expect before ghe 
married him, the Port Officer 
was in no doubt about his next 
move, for he was a kindly 
man to whom scenes were 
intolerable unless of his own 
creating. He sent for Kombo, 
gave him a fortnight’s wages 
and sacked him. Being also 
just, and knowing that the 
statements of women under 
certain circumstances must be 
accepted with reserve, he first 
wrote him an excellent chit. 
Then he withdrew to the Club, 
while Kombo and the devil 
joined the unemployed. 

No good cook need be out of 
work long in a port to which 
every mail-boat brings a cargo 
of potential employers. While 
his money lasted Kombo cared 
not at all about work, for the 
devil had him short by the 
head and was making the pace 
a cracker. But within two 
days of his cash running short 
he had found a new master, a 
young officer bound for a dis- 
tant frontier province. Let us 
call him Brown. 

An older hand might have 
fought shy of Kombo, in spite 
of his good chits, for a man 
cannot sup continuously with 
the devil for a fortnight with- 
out his appearance and even 
the air around him witnessing 
against him. Luckily Brown 
was not an old hand, so a few 
days later Kombo was steaming 
up-country in a train, carrying 
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with him a rather home-sick 
little devil on the first stage 
of a long journey to a dry and 
savage land, where tembo was 
to be a memory and Baobabs 
to flourish only in evil dreams. 

I say luckily, because the 
partnership proved a happy 
one for both Kombo and Brown. 
For the devil it was not so 
happy. arly hours, long 
marches, sparse diet and en- 
forced abstinence from tembo 
—all had a weakening effect 
onit. It persisted bravely, and 
Kombo might still be seen 
glowering into the embers of 
his fire, his hands pressed to 
his throbbing temples. But 


the odds were now definitely 
against it, and it found the 
combined strategy of Brown 
and Kombo hard to cope with. 

Kombo favoured conciliation. 


He had never told the Port 
Officer’s wife about the devil, 
thinking that she might not 
care to have one about the house 
even in her m’pishi’s head. 
But early in their association he 
explained the position to Brown 
and asked for a goat to satisfy 
the craving for meat which the 
devil had developed in the 
absence of tembo. He did so 
opportunely, for Brown, like 
most young officers, had been 
persuaded to dabble in anthro- 
pology, and was getting tired 
of covering the pages of his 
notebook with improbable de- 
tails of an intimate nature 
extracted from embarrassed 
and obviously untruthful old 
men. He therefore welcomed 
a little demonology as a change 
and gladly provided the goat. 
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At the third application, how- 
ever, he suggested that the 
value of future goats should 
be debited to Kombo’s account. 
At this suggestion Kombo 
scratched his head and decided 
to let the devil go hungry. 

Luckily goats were not the 
only means of conciliation in 
Kombo’s repertory. At fre- 
quent intervals he would per- 
suade Brown to shoot him a 
jackal. Kombo would skin the 
jackal and wear its imperfectly 
dried pelt as a cap, the tail 
hanging down his back and 
the mask projecting above his 
forehead like a fantastic visor. 
This had a notably soothing 
effect on the devil. 

Brown’s tactics were more 
offensive and aimed at exor- 
cism. No sooner did the devil 
get busy than he would club 
it into insensibility with copious 
aspirin, and follow up the 
attack with heroic doses of 
castor oil, calomel and Living- 
stone Rousers. Then the devil 
would tear Kombo, and its 
groans would issue heart-rend- 
ingly from his lips; but the 
treatment would leave him 
peaceful, if exhausted, and full 
of trust in remedies that could 
be so shattering. So, between 
the two of them, they kept the 
devil in subjection. 

Brown’s motives in waging 
war on the devil were not 
altogether altruistic. Like the 
Port Officer’s wife, he soon 
realised that he had found a 
treasure in Kombo, who rose 
magnificently to the occasion 
when thrown on the resources 
of the desert and the meagre 
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contents of a few chop-boxes. 
It takes a genius to infuse 
variety into a fare based on 
goat and newly killed venison. 
Kombo did so by subtls season- 
ings made from herbs and 
leaves gathered in the bush or 
forest. At first Brown tasted 
these concoctions in fear, ex- 
pecting at any moment to be 
poisoned. But the risk he ran 
was dwarfed by those en- 
countered by Kombo, for it is 
difficult to explore the flora of 
savage Africa without running 
into its fauna. In the bush of 
the low country the chief stum- 
bling-block was the compara- 
tively dodgeable rhinoceros, but 
his worst persecutors were the 
buffalo which inhabited the 
forest and delighted in trying 
to uproot him as he bent to 
gather some specially succulent 
herb. Kombo would emerge 
from these encounters breath- 
less and ruffled, but quite un- 
deterred, for he was nothing if 
not stout-hearted. 

It was probably this quality 
of stout-heartedness that won 
him the respect and liking of 
the hard-bitten crew of which 
he was part, and with which he 
made no effort to ingratiate 
himself; for Kombo’s spells 
of geniality were now rare, 
perhaps because of the devil, 
or perhaps thanks to the em- 
bittering influence of the desert 
on one nurtured among the 
softer surroundings of the coast. 
The porters who gathered in- 
adequate firewood for him, and 
the camel drivers who battered 
his pots and pans in the daily 
loading and off-loading, all came 


in for the rough side of his 
tongue. His particular pbé 
noire was the unhappy youth 
who wasted matches in lighting 
his kitchen fire. You have to 
be, like Kombo, three weeks’ 
march from the nearest source 
of supply to appreciate the 
full value of the individual 
match. There was no circum- 
stance of flood or tempest in 
which he could not light a fire 
with one match, but Kombo 
did not believe in keeping a dog 
and doing his own barking, 
Therefore his henchman might 
daily be seen twisting himself 
into an ineffectual wind-screen 
to protect the flame, which was 
as often extinguished by the 
breath of Kombo’s exhortation 
as by the wind of heaven. 

Kombo was indeed no currier 
of favour, even with Brown. 
His slow but pleasing smile 
was rare, and perhaps all the 
more pleasing for its rareness. 
It only became a grin when he 
had some tragedy to report. 
If ever he approached the tent 
wreathed in smiles Brown would 
steel himself for a shock. 
“ Sukari imekwisha, Bwana,” 
Kombo would announce, as one 
telling a really good thing. 
“The sugar is finished.” 

One crony he had, an old 
and very wicked porter called 
Kofia M’baya, a man without 
scruple or soul, but distin- 
guished by a profusion of boring 
fleas in his toes which pre- 
vented his carrying a load more 
often than any other living 
porter. He gathered no fire- 
wood and lit no fire, but he was 
a raconteur without rival and 
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q supreme laudator temporis 
acti. Even when the devil was 
peing most troublesome Kofia 
M’baya would wring a chuckle 
from the suffering Kombo by 
his Rabelaisian tales of bygone 
knavery. The devil found him 
and his salty wit even more 
thwarting than Brown’s most 
potent drug. 

Such then was Kombo the 
m’pishi in his desert days. 
Surly at times, something of a 
scold, but something, too, of 
an artist ; loyal, stout of heart 
and dowered with that strange 
thing called personality which 
earns respect in cooks or kings. 
Such he might have remained 
put for the kindly providence 
of Government, which decreed 
that Brown should go on leave. 
So the moment came when 
Brown stood on the quay 
saying good-bye to the last 
companion of his two years’ 
labours. 

“Kwaheri, Bwana,” said 
Kombo, glorious in a new 
kanzu and wreathed for once 
in valedictory smiles. 

“Kwaheri, Kombo,”  an- 
swered Brown. “I expect I 
shall find you knocking round 
when I come back. Take care 
of that devil of yours.” 

And once more Kombo and 
his devil were on the beach. 


It may have occurred to you 
that, up to this point, Kombo’s 
devil had proved itself an 
ineffectual creature. The same 


thought must have entered the 
head of the Father of Lies, 
for everything points to his 
now having brought up rein- 
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forcements, and there is little 
doubt that it was he who in- 
troduced Kombo to the Pro- 
fessor. For the Professor was 
himself a Lie. 

He was not English, but wild 
horses would not drag his 
nationality from me. He was 
large and genial, rosy-cheeked 
and slightly bald, looking at 
life through high - powered 
glasses with eyes inclined to 
water. An imposing beard 
strengthened his chin, and 
his lips were veiled by a 
heavy blonde moustache ex- 
cept when his stubby fore- 
finger, brushing from it an 
alcoholic dew, revealed their 
unpleasant redness. It did this 
quite often, so the observant 
might have been warned by 
those sensual lips ; but perhaps 
the company he kept was not 
observant. At all events he 
passed as a good fellow, and if 
towards dinner-time he was 
inclined to become loud-voiced 
and his stories to lapse from 
the strict canon of good taste, 
the coast is not intolerant. 

The Professor was a man of 
learning, and specialised in the 
study of the bugs and beetles 
that afflict palm-trees. In pur- 
suit of this study he proposed 
to make a rambling tour of 
two months among the planta- 
tions that fringe the coast. 
Having some respect for his 
considerable stomach, he was 
anxious to engage a good travel- 
ling cook. With this in view 
he consulted the Superinten- 
dent of Police, a very noted 
gastronome, through whose im- 
peccable agency the Father of 
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Lies introduced him to Kombo. 
If the Professor could pass 
muster with such a professional 
connoisseur of human frailty as 
a Superintendent of Police, 
how could poor Kombo guess 
that he was entering the ser- 
vice of one of those unpleasant 
persons who lay emphatic claim 
to the lordship of creation but 
neglect the prime precaution of 
self-mastery ? 

One of the biggest lies about 
the Professor was his geniality. 
Such of it as was genuine was 
reserved for his self-acknow- 
ledged equals, who were strictly 
limited to his own nation. He 
extended a spurious brand to 
such aliens as he feared or 
from whom he sought a favour, 
but unfortunately his native 
servants fell within neither cate- 
gory. This does not mean 

‘that he could not and did not 
laugh heartily at their pecu- 
liarities as long as these did not 
inconvenience him; but his 
laughter was not of the sort 
that the world proverbially 
delights to share. It might 
indeed win a giggle from the 
sycophantic, but it usually 
touched its object on the raw. 
So when Kombo, troubled 
by the devil and encouraged 
by his experience of Brown, 
came to the Professor for help, 
his story was greeted with 
loud laughter. The Professor 
was an excellent doctor of 
trees, and possibly an equally 
skilled doctor of humanity ; 
but he had no silly ideas about 
wasting good medicine on an 
m’pishi’s devil. He said so 
frankly through his English- 
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speaking boy, for he had not 
yet mastered the vernacular ; 
and his frankness lost neither 
point nor sting in the transla. 
tion. Kombo, to whose head- 
ache neither sarcasm nor laugh- 
ter brought any relief, went 
back to his fireside sore and 
puzzled. 

The devil, on the other 
hand, was much encouraged. 
To its subtle ear this laughter 
revealed a kindred spirit, and 
removed the wholesome awe 
which the size of the Professor’s 
medicine-chest and memories of 
Doctor Livingstone’s formid- 
able Rousers had inspired. 
Things were going well for it. 
Long marches and short com- 
mons no longer sapped its 
energy. The marches were 
short now, spaced with idle 
days, and tembo in the planta- 
tion villages was cheap and 
plentiful. Under these con- 
ditions, helped by the steamy 
heat of the coast, it. gathered 
strength daily, and daily 
plagued poor Kombo more and 
more. Kofia M’baya was no 
longer at hand to dissipate the 
gloom with which it sought to 
envelop Kombo’s brain. His 
place as Kombo’s companion 
had been taken by Binyoka. 

Binyoka was the Professor’s 
English-speaking boy, one of 
the four resident tenants of the 
little camp among the palm- 
trees. The porters were now 
mere accessories of travel, dis- 
appearing from the scene once 
the march was over, the tents 
pitched and provision made of 
wood and water. The fourth 


tenant was Kombo’s m’toto, 
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a small child who cleaned pots 
and pans, plucked fowls and 
generally fetched and carried 
for Kombo. He did not count. 
Binyoka, on the other hand, 
did. 
Binyoka had an active mind 
and a pleasing exterior. His 
portrait, done in pastels by a 
lady tourist and styled “ My 
Boy,” to this day rouses the 
admiration of her untravelled 
friends. It shows a slim youth, 
lithe and coffee-coloured, with 
an oval face, regular features 
and liquid eyes of dog-like 
devotion. It does not show, 
and perhaps the artist failed 
to note, the ulcerous sores that 
scarred his shins and ankles, 
telling a tale of premature 
disease. Nor does it convey 
any idea of the startling speed 
with which his expression could 


change to one of insufferable 
insolence. 

Binyoka was mission-trained, 
a great singer of hymns and an 


apt quoter of texts. His type 
breaks the hearts of more 
missionaries than do a thou- 
sand unrepentant heathen. 
Scratched by the superficial 
tillage of conversion, the soil 
of his original sin brought forth 
a wealth of tares, and at the 
age of sixteen he could lie, 
steal and drink with grace 
and distinction. Irked by the 
efforts of the good Fathers to 
eradicate these weeds, he had 
early joined the ranks of the 
tourist - servants, where his 
glibness had imposed on a suc- 
cession of short-term employers 
sufficiently to earn him a book- 
ful of good chits. He specialised 
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in proving his devotion by dis- 
creet tale-telling, and though 
he himself had not failed to 
sample the contents of certain 
bottles which lived in the Pro- 
fessor’s tent, this had not 
prevented him from dropping 
numerous hints about Kombo’s 
back-sliding with the tembo- 
bowl. The Professor, who was 
no fool, probably saw through 
him, but found him useful. 
To Kombo he was a sad 
thorn in the flesh. But to 
the devil he was a valuable 
ally. 

And then those bottles. They 
bore attractive labels, testify- 
ing to the strength and matu- 
rity of their contents. Very 
excellent the contents were, 
soothing and invigorating after 
a long day’s work in the heat ; 
the best of servants, but ter- 
rible masters. And masters 
of the Professor they un- 
doubtedly were. For, removed 
from the restraint of European 
society, the Professor yielded 
more and more to their in- 
fluence until he made an almost 
daily practice of getting at 
first jovially, then savagely, 
and at last bestially drunk. 

So, you see, the Father of 
Lies, once he had. decided to 
reinforce his underling, did so 
generously ; and then, having 
put his forces in the field, sat 
back in confidence to await the 
inevitable result. 

Once more the climax came 
one day at tea-time. In the 
morning the Professor had been 
busy with his collecting bottles 
among the palms. After lunch 
he had applied himself for a 
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while to his microscope, but 
had soon abandoned it for 
another sort of glass, and before 
long was stretched, sweating 
and stertorous, on his camp- 
bed. Kombo, too, had been 
busy. The devil had allowed 
him a short spell of peace, and 
he had profited by it to try 
one of the higher flights of 
his art. He had long chafed 
at the inadequacy of Brown’s 
groceries, and now, with the 
profusion of the Professor’s 
well-stocked chop-boxes to draw 
upon, he had determined to 
make a cake, a rich and glorious 
cake, which should wipe the 
eye of the Port Officer’s wife 
and establish for ever his name 
as a king of cake-makers. Even 
as he measured out the in- 
gredients, a throbbing of the 
temples warned him of the 
devil’s reawakening, but he 
persisted in his task till the 
cake was mixed and baking 
beneath the ashes of his fire. 
Then, yielding to the devil’s 
prompting, he turned to the 
gourd that stood, freshly filled, 
at his side. Even so, four 
o’clock found him but slightly 
fuddled and in far better state 
than his master. 

At four o’clock Binyoka laid 
the tea. In the middle of the 
table he set Kombo’s cake. 
Then, with some trepidation, 
he woke the Professor. 

The Professor was cross at 
being woken. If he had had 
anything handy to throw at 
Binyoka he would have thrown 
it. He had a headache and 
a vile mouth, and felt rather 
sick. But he was also very 
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thirsty, so, having sat for 
few minutes on the side of hig 
bed with his head between hig 
hands, he lurched unsteadily 
to the table. He had no wish 
to eat, or even to drink tea, 
for the only milk he had was 
condensed, and the thought of 
tea with condensed milk made 
him feel sicker than _ ever, 
Luckily the whisky bottle wag 
standing by the leg of the table, 
so he poured out and swallowed 
three fingers of the neat spirit, 
and then, feeling better, began 
to take notice. 

The first thing he noticed 
was Kombo’s cake, which was 
not surprising, for it was a 
noticeable cake. It was very 
massive, with walls burnt cin- 
der black; but its top, which 
had escaped burning, sagged 
ominously and was sickly yel- 
low. The sight of it offended 
the Professor, but aroused the 
scientific side of his intellect 


‘which prompted him to explore 


the inside of everything. Yield- 
ing to this urge he cut a large 
chunk and laid bare the un- 
inviting interior. 

To the normal eye there 
was nothing so very dreadful 
about Kombo’s cake, which 
would merely have seemed in- 
edible. To a small boy with 
a@ morbid craving for indiges- 
tion it might even have been 
appetising. To the Professor 
it was unspeakably nauseat- 
ing—so nauseating that it took 
another three fingers of whisky 
to avert immediate disaster. 
But, as this remedy took effect, 
the yellow mist in which black 
specks had danced before his 
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eyes changed colour, and the 
Professor saw red. 

Nausea was still too near to 
allow of shouting, so it was 
with dangerous restraint that 
he addressed Binyoka, who 
skirmished in the offing, like 
David before Saul, alert for 
javelins. 

“Where-from got you this 
thing ?”’ he said. 

“M’pishi he made it, sir,” 
replied Binyoka; and then, 
hopefully, ‘‘M’pishi he very 
drunk, sir.” 

“Send him here,” said the 
Professor. 

Binyoka sped light-footed to- 
wards the fire, his young heart 
full of anticipatory pleasure in 
the trouble of others. 

“ Master calling you, 
Kombo,” he cried gleefully. 

Kombo, with an effort, rose 
majestically and smoothed his 
kanzu. He had noticed nothing 
of the scene in the tent, and to 
his muddled mind it seemed 
that the moment had come 
when his cake should receive 
its proper meed of praise. 
With an air of modest dignity 
he advanced unsteadily towards 
the tent. 

The Professor in _ silence 
watched him come, and still 
sat on in silence as Kombo 
lurched to a halt and stood, 
swaying slightly, before him. 
His hands gripped the two 
ends of the table with savage 
intensity. His face was suf- 
fused and dreadful above the 
benevolence of his beard; his 
eyes glittered with a porcelain 
glaze. There was no lie about 
the Professor now. The horrid 


truth was out for all the world 
to read; for all the world 
except poor silly Kombo, who 
saw nothing and smiled on 
foolishly. 

At last the Professor slack- 
ened his grip of the table, and 
with it the last remnant of his 
self-control. Seizing the cake 
with both hands he wrenched 
it in two and, before the smile 
had time to fade from Kombo’s 
lips, flung half of it with all 
his might full in his face. As 
Kombo staggered back beneath 
the impact, the other half 
hurtled past his head to strike 
the trunk of a palm-tree with 
a sickening thud. Then, the 
tension of his fury spent, the 
Professor burst into a thick 
roar of drunken laughter. 

But laughter was powerless 
to hurt Kombo now. Clawing 
at the doughy mask that 
blinded him he staggered back 
to his fire. His mind was heed- 
less of all but the clanging of 
the devil’s hammer on the anvil 
of his tortured brain ; his eyes 
oblivious except of the red 
fires of hate that surged and 
swirled before them. 

Then, after the storm, a 
sullen quiet fell upon the camp. 
After a while the Professor 
lurched back to his bed and 
was soon deep in a drunken 
stupor. Kombo sat on, staring 
at his fire with unseeing eyes. 
By-and-by the sun set and the 
quick darkness fell. Binyoka, 
deciding that he would not be 
called on to lay supper, with- 
drew to the nearest village, 
where his vivid tale of the after- 
noon’s events so convulsed his 
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auditors that some of them 
rolled upon their sides under 
the joint influence of mirth and 
tembo. Even the m’toto found 
the atmosphere of the camp 
oppressive, and fled to find 
more cheerful company. 

Still Kombo sat on. He set 
no pot to simmer, and the 
night was close and steamy, 
yet ever and again he fed the 
flame. What was the half- 
formed picture that kept him, 
hour after hour, intent upon 
the flickering glow? Soon the 
night wind awoke, swaying the 
summits of the palms, but 
leaving unstirred the closeness 
of the groves. The moon rose, 
but its beams pierced the roof 
of foliage only to lie in shifting 
splashes on the ground, deepen- 
ing the gloom of the surround- 
ing aisles. Fireflies danced and 
whirled in purposeless gyra- 
tions, and in a distant village 
a drum throbbed with a 
monotony that made its sound 
a part and parcel of the silence. 
The midnight hour drew near, 
and still Kombo sat on. 

Then he saw the knife. It 
was a cheap knife, called a 
* Bushman’s Friend,”’ priced, I 
think, at a shilling in the 
bazaar. Wonderful value for 
money, for it would skin a buck 
or cut its throat as well as 
any costly weapon that ever 
dangled from a tyro’s belt. 
Provided, of course, that it 
was sharp ; and Kombo’s knife 
was always razor sharp. And 
now Kombo saw it: his hand 
reached out for it, and with 
his thumb he felt the keenness 
of its edge. 


What a moment for the 
devil! After these long weeks 
and months of waiting, at last 
it saw its goal. You can see it 
crouching, tense and breath- 
less, a8 a jockey on a tired horse 
crouches motionless awaiting 
the moment for the final effort. 

For an eternity Kombo’s 
thumb passed to and fro, light 
and caressing, over the edge, 
Each of his movements seemed 
to demand infinite repetition. 
Like the fireflies, his mind 
whirled in purposeless patterns, 
yet working imperceptibly to a 
dreadful end. Like the throb- 
bing of the tom-tom, a thought, 
as yet unrecognised, drummed 
endlessly upon his poor tired 
brain. And then he laughed. 

But was this laugh that 
broke the silence by the fireside 
really Kombo’s? This dreadful 
laugh compounded of madness, 
cruelty and cunning. Could it 
be Kombo the m’pishi who 
rose so stealthily, unstiffened 
by hours of squatting? Who, 
knife in hand, crept. silent- 
footed and purposeful towards 
the tent? Or was it Fate, or 
the little devil of the Baobab, 
grown large in Kombo’s shape ? 

Through all those hours the 
sleeper in the tent had slept 
a heavy troubled sleep. Hour 
after hour his chest had heaved 
in stertorous breathing, now 
low and even, now rising to a 
laboured, strangling snore as 
though the dull body strained 
beneath an unseen incubus. 
But now there came a change. 
A sudden gasping intake of the 
breath, a quick convulsion of 
the limbs. Then a relaxing, a 
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long slow gurgitation. For a 
while a sullen dripping on the 
canvas of the ground-sheet. 
Then silence. Peace had come 
to the sleeper in the tent. 

Yet whoever it had been who 
wrought so dreadfully at the 
midnight hour, it was Kombo 
whom the morning, creeping 
through the tired closeness of 
the grove, found still crouching 
by the cooling ashes of his fire ; 
Kombo, on whose unheeding 
ears fell the greeting of Bin- 
yoka returning, a heavy-eyed 
truant, to his duties ; Kombo 
who recked nothing of the 
scream with which Binyoka, 
after one glance at the sleeper 
in the tent, fled through the 
aisles of palm-trees. And it 
was Kombo and no other by 
whose side the police, hours 
later, found the knife still 
razor sharp, bright no longer, 
glazed with a film of red. 


Brown had enjoyed his leave. 
True, he had made the common 
discovery that privations which 
whet a man’s longing for the 
flesh-pots also limit his power 
of enjoying them; and that, 
after two years of desert fare, 
it takes but little fatted calf 
to produce an unpleasant tight- 
ness of the white waistcoat. 
Therefore he was not sorry 
when the end of his leave 
drew near, although the affairs 
of the Empire’s periphery had 
not weighed unduly on his 
mind during his leisure at its 
hub. Indeed, his attention 
had only once seriously been 
drawn to them, a few days 
before he was due to sail. 


“TI can’t bear to think of 
you going back to that horrid 
country all alone among your 
black men,” said his mother 
from behind her breakfast-table 
Times. ‘“‘ Here’s a poor Pro- 
fessor just been murdered by 
his native cook. It might 
easily have been you.” 

Brown reached for the paper 
and skimmed through the para- 
graph with interest. ‘‘ Don’t 
you worry about me, mother,” 
he said. “I’m all right. I 
expect this Professor johnny 
had fairly been asking for it. 
Besides, my old m’pishi is an 
absolute duck.” With which 
comment the affair of the Pro- 
fessor was pigeon-holed, if not 
forgotten. 

If any trace of it lingered in 
Brown’s memory it was obliter- 
ated by the annoying orders 
that awaited him on his arrival 
at the coast. 

Plague had broken out, and 
all available hands had been 
turned on to the multifarious 
tasks which constitute ‘ plague 
duty ’—rat-catching, fumiga- 
tion, inoculation and the like. 
The ungrateful African, far 
from appreciating these atten- 
tions, groans in the spirit, pre- 
ferring, like David, to fall 
into the hand of God rather 
than into the hands of man. 
The District Commissioner, al- 
ways a hard-worked man, 
groaned too, for the absence 
of his understrappers on plague 
duty doubled his work. Brown 
joined in the groaning when 
his orders, instead of despatch- 
ing him forthwith to his be- 
loved frontier, condemned him 
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to remain on the coast under 
the orders of the District Com- 
missioner until the press of 
work should abate. However, 
his annoyance soon passed, and 
it was with his usual cheerful- 
ness that he reported for duty. 

The District Commissioner 
was a sensitive man. Among 
his many functions there was 
one that he particularly loathed. 
Brown had arrived at an oppor- 
tune moment, and was there- 
fore given a warm welcome. 

“I’m afraid I’ve got a dirty 
job for you at the gaol to- 
morrow,’ said the District Com- 
missioner after greetings. “ I'll 
do it myself if you particularly 
object, but I’d be eternally 
grateful if you'd take it off my 
hands.” — 

“That’s all right,” said 
Brown. ‘‘ What exactly have 
I got to do?” 

“You don’t have to do 
much,” replied the District 
Commissioner. “You only 
have to read the confirmation 
and stand by.” And he pro- 
ceeded to explain. 

I should not go so far as to 
say that Brown welcomed the 
task allotted to him, but his 
attitude to any new thing was 
distinctly Athenian. Luckily 
the morbid side of his imagina- 
tion was aot highly developed, 
and took him no farther than 
the local outfitter’s in search 
of the black tie suggested by 
his sense of fitness. If by bed- 
time the next morning’s work 
had become distinctly distaste- 
ful, the thought of it certainly 
did not disturb his rest. 

The morning dawned, bright 


minds and active fingers on 


and glorious. Brown betook 
himself early to the old Arab 
fort which constituted the prin- 
cipal gaol of the coast. There 
he was joined by the Doctor, 
and together they mounted 
the battlements overlooking the 
entrance of the harbour. 

The view that greeted them 
was lovely and very full of 
life. The tide had just turned, 
and with it a little fleet of 
fishing canoes was running into 
harbour under exiguous sails 
extemporised from their pilots’ 
loin-cloths. Other fishermen, 
loaded with the harvest of the 
fish-traps, picked their way 
across the reef before the rising 
tide. Above the white-crested 
breakers the sea-birds swooped 
and shrieked. The sun, still 
lacking its noonday cruelty, 
shone in a sky whose blue 
merged on the horizon with the 
deeper tint of the sea. The 
morning was fresh with the 
ocean breeze that set the plum- 
age of the palm-trees tossing. 

From the landward side of 
the walls the noises of the 
native town rose cheerfully. 
A heavy hamali-cart rumbled 
over the stones to the chorus 
of the hamals’ shanty. A trolly 
clanged by metallically on its 
way to the quay. From the 
water’s edge a sound of rhyth- 
mic slapping proclaimed the 
washermen’s activity. From 
every side there rose the hum 
of reawakened life. 

In the prison yard there was 
life too, more ordered and 
silent. There the long rows of 
convicts sat busy with idle 
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their prison task. Minds, per- 
haps, not altogether idle, for 
to them too the freshness of 
the breeze, the blue of the sky 
and the noise of life beyond the 
walls brought promise. But 
one corner of the prison yard 
the message failed to reach. 

Ia this corner stood a tin- 
roofed penthouse, reminding 
Brown of a bicycle-shed at 
heme. Visible to the watchers 
on the wall, it was hidden from 
the rest of the yard by a pro- 
jecting wall. Close to its open 
doors stood a small group of 
stolid warders and, slightly 
aloof, a scrubby little man 
fumbled nervously at his 
dingy beard. From its recess 
emerged the Chief Gaoler, 
spruce but worried. Upper- 
most in his mind was the 
thought of a sick wife in her 
room not fifty yards away, and 
the fervent hope that no unto- 
ward sound would carry to her 
ears news of the grim happen- 
ings in the shed. Climbing the 
steps, he exchanged a few words 
with Brown and made a signal. 
Then the three of them de- 
scended to the level of the yard. 

They had not long to wait. 
Across the yard, past the rows 
of seemingly unheeding con- 
victs, came a man; stum- 
blingly, half led, half aided by 
two stalwart warders. As they 
drew near, Brown, paper in 
hand, stepped out to meet 
them. 

Since that fatal night I do 
not think that Kombo had 
suffered, or suffered more than 
dully. Perhaps the devil, hav- 
ing won its race, was riding 
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back on a loose rein; or per- 
haps even devils can be merci- 
ful. The poor tortured brain 
had seemed to drowse, hardly 
comprehending. But now it 
woke. As Kombo’s eyes met 
Brown’s the troubled dulness 
faded as from the eyes of a 
man waking from a long and 
evil dream. The shambling 
figure straightened itself to a 


_ Semblance of its former dignity. 


For the last time the slow re- 
luctant smile lit up the heavy 
features. 

** Jambo, 
Kombo. ; 

In the shock of recognition, 
for a moment Brown forgot. 
“Jambo sana, Kombo,” he 
replied ; and then, remember- 
ing, read his little piece and 
turned aside, deadly sick at 
heart. Sicker perhaps than 
Kombo. For Kombo was pass- 
ing out of the hands of man into 
the hand of God. 

Ten minutes later the Chief 
Gaoler, saddened—for he was a 
merciful man—but thankful 
that everything had gone with- 
out a hitch, hurried back to the 
bedside of his sick wife. The 
gates of the gaol closed with a 
clang behind Brown and the 
Doctor. 

“Come along to the Club 
and have a drink, Brown,” 
said the Doctor. “It'll do you 
good.” 

“Not now, thanks awfully,” 
said Brown. “Tl have one 
later on, if you don’t mind.” 
For he felt somehow that he 
must walk and walk and walk. 

So we leave Brown walking, 
having seen a new thing. But 


Bwana,” said 
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to the world, much older than 
Brown, there was nothing new 
about it. The sun shone just 
as if nothing had happened. 
The washermen went on beat- 
ing their clothes upon the 
stones, and the little fish swam 
into the traps from which 
they would never again swim 
out, just as they had done 
these thousand years and more. 
The clock of time ticked on ; 
by-and-by the darkness fell ; 
and once again the Baobab 
spread its twisted fingers be- 
neath the moon. 

It was late that night when 
Binyoka turned his footsteps 
homeward. In the centres of 
story-telling he was a great 
man now, with a story worth 
the telling—a story which by 
repetition lost nothing of its 
length or savour. So it was 
close upon the midnight hour 
when, all alone, he drew near 
to the parting of the ways and 
the giant Baobab. 

He came swiftly, his nimble 
feet speeding along the dusty 


Silence of the way. But Bin- 
yoka was not silent. He knew 
too much for that. As he 
approached the tree his voice 
rose in pious and quavering 
song. He sang of the frus- 
tration of the gates of Hell, 
and how Satan’s hosts do flee, 
Often have those words been 
lifted by the throats of multi- 
tudes to the dim roofs of great 
cathedrals, but never, I think, 
have they carried a more fer- 
vent hope in their own truth 
than when they quavered in 
the moonlight from Binyoka’s 
lips. 

And yet I wish that he had 
paused, strong in the armour 
of his faith, to press his ear 
against the bloated trunk and 
listen. What would he have 
heard? Nothing perhaps, or, 
perhaps, strange  things— 
strange whickerings and furtive 
laughter. For in the hollow of 
the bole the devils held high 
festival, to welcome home their 
brother who had so well and 
truly done his work. 
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DAN. 


BY EDWARD FITZ-GERALD FRIPP, 
Author of ‘ The Outcasts of Canada.’ 


In spite of the fact that a 
cold winter in British Columbia 
is always more healthy than 
the occasional mild one, every- 
body hopes and believes that 
the next winter is going to be 
mild, and the people of Kel- 
vern in the Okanagan valley 
shared to the full in this curious 
belief. It was a point of honour 
that there was never any cold 
weather before Christmas Eve, 
and my wife, Norah, and I, 
having taken a farm under the 
Soldier Settlement Scheme in 
the summer of 1921, were 
foolish enough to trust to this. 

It was November. Our house 
had just been built, and we had 
so many little odd jobs to do 
that we put off from day to 
day the laying in of a large 
supply of wood for the winter 
because the weather was very 
mild, and if it continued so, as 
everyone was positive that it 
did every year, our fuel would 
last for another three weeks at 
the very least, by which time 
we should be properly settled 
in. 

But on the 15th of the month 
the wind suddenly increased 
rapidly and shifted to the north, 
and without warning the ther- 
mometer dropped forty degrees 
in a few hours. Though the 
cold of Canada is delightful 
when there is no wind, it is 
most unpleasant when the wind 


does blow. Our house had not 
yet been plastered, and the 
wind dried the timber of the 
walls until the draught froze 
our marrows. For two days 
the wind blew from a cloud- 
less sky, and on the third it 
brought a fall of snow so dry 
and powdery that it drifted 
through the keyhole in the 
kitchen door and formed a 
great heap by the table. 

In these three days we used 
more wood than we did during 
the previous month in a des- 
perate attempt to keep the 
house warm. On the third 
night, trying to economise our 
dwindling supply of fuel, I did 
not keep the kitchen fire going 
at full strength the whole time, 
and in the morning Norah and 
I awoke to find our hot-water 
bottle filled with ice, our faces 
covered with icicles where our 
breath had frozen, and the 
kettle frozen on top of the 
kitchen stove. 

“We must get some wood 
to-day,” Norah said appre- 
hensively as we struggled into 
our icy clothes, ‘ or else every- 
thing will be frozen and all 
our vegetables in the cellar 
will be spoilt.” 

I agreed gloomily, though I 
knew that no one would haul 
wood in such weather, and then 
as I went into the kitchen I 
realised with overwhelming re- 
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lief that the wind had dropped 
to a dead calm. Local tradi- 
tion was partly right after all, 
for it was agreed that if ever 
there was a cold wind it never 
lasted more than three days. 
The morning was brilliantly 
fine, with a cloudless sky 
and sunshine so bright that it 
almost hurt to look at the 
snow. Although the thermo- 
meter outside showed fifteen 
degrees below zero, it felt 
deceptively and even treacher- 
ously warm now that the wind 
had ceased. 

“Tll go up the mountain 
when the sun gets a bit higher,” 
I said, “and see if I can get 
some wood from Kaufmann. 
It feels better now that the 
wind has gone, but our cellar 
will certainly freeze if we don’t 
keep the fires going. I expect 
that he’ll be only too glad to 
deliver some now that the 
weather’s moderated.” 

“Tl come with you, then,” 
Norah answered. “I can do 
with a walk after being cooped 
up in the house for three 
days.” 


Accordingly at half - past 
twelve, when the warmth of 
the sun made it possible to 
leave the house untenanted 
for a few hours, Norah and I 
started on our quest, after 
stoking up the heater and the 
kitchen stove. There was a 
road, or more accurately a 
trail, which ran past our farm 
for some three miles diagon- 
ally up the mountain-side to 
the home of a ‘ stump rancher,’ 
who made a rather precarious 


living by cutting wood for 
fuel and hauling it down to 
Kelvern, our little market town, 
which lay in the valley some 
five miles on the further side 
of our house. 

Progress was not easy, be- 
cause we were the first people 
to break trail through the 
newly fallen snow, but it was 
not so difficult as might be 
imagined by those who are 
accustomed to the wet, soggy, 
clinging stuff which passes for 
snow on the rare occasions 
when it falls in England. This 
snow was as dry as the finest 
powder and fell from our 
rubbers without the tiniest par- 
ticle adhering to them, and in 
the dazzling light of the sun 
and the exhilarating crispness 
of the stinging cold walking 
became a joy. 

At the boundary of our farm 
a plank bridge crossed the 
irrigation canal, and for almost 
half a mile our way led through 
open range land. To our right 
lay the mountain which we 
had to climb, and below us to 
the left was the ‘ bench’ on 
which our farm was situated. 
Beneath the ‘ bench’ was the 
lake, frozen solid in one night, 
and on the opposite side of it 
the mountain ranges stood out 
crystal clear in the rarefied 
atmosphere, the usual sombre 
green of the forests which 
clothed their slopes being hid- 
den by the newly fallen snow 
lodged in the branches. Behind 
us lay Kelvern in the hollow, 
and behind Kelvern was one 
mountain range after another. 

As we walked my attention 
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was distracted from the beauties 
of the scene by the bare patches 
on the road where the wind had 
swept away the snow. It would 
pe impossible to bring a wagon 
down through the drifts, and 
yet it would be just as hard to 
drag a sleigh over the bare 
patches. Now that it was too 
late, I began to realise what a 
fool I had been to pay any 
attention to the local weather 
prophets. If we could not 
have a load of wood delivered 
within twenty-four hours we 
should be in a very awkward 
predicament. It looked very 
doubtful whether anyone would 
be able to deliver a load until 
the weather changed and some 
more snow fell. However, not 
wishing to depress Norah, I 
kept my forebodings to myself, 
and in a few minutes we came 
to a bend in the road where 
it entered the first trees and 
began to climb the mountain. 
It was always a mystery to 
me why any trees should have 
started to grow at this parti- 
cular spot, for there was a 
great volcanic outcrop which 
afforded even less moisture 
than the rangeland, but some- 
how or other a few stunted 
jack-pines (a tree which seems 
to be able to live on air) had 
managed to secure a footing 
and thrust their hardy roots 
through cracks in the rocks 
down to the precious moisture 
deep beneath. They were far 
different from the crowded trees 
of the forests on the upper 
slopes of the mountain, for, 
being more or less isolated, 
their branches started almost 
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at ground level and drew all 
the substance from the trunk, 
which tapered quickly to a 
point when only some twenty 
feet high. But, stunted though 
they were, they afforded a wind- 
break, and there were no more 
drifts and no more bare spots 
as soon as their shelter was 
reached. My spirits rose a 
little as I noticed it. If the 
worst came to the worst, our 
load of wood could be dumped 
at the corner and I should have 
to drag it down by hand to 
our house, a little at a time, 
until another snowfall made the 
roads fit for sleighing. 

As the road climbed upwards 
the trees grew bigger and closer 
together until we were soon in 
the forest, which was composed 
of fir and bull pine with an 
undergrowth of vine maple and 
thimbleberry. Even in summer 
it would be a difficult business 
to force a way through it, for 
besides the undergrowth there 
were fallen trees in various 
stages of decay. In winter it 
would be next door to impos- 
sible once one left the road. 

The road dwindled to a mere 
track, barely two or three feet 
wider than the wheels of a 
wagon. On our right the 
ground rose steeply, while on 
our left the fall was equally 
abrupt, so that only a few 
yards away the tops of the 
trees were level with our eyes. 
I began to realise the skill 
needed to control a wagon or 
sleigh loaded with over two 
tons of wood on the trip to 
the settlements below, for, once 
the horses found the weight 
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too heavy to hold back, they 
would be forced first to trot 
and then to gallop until no 
power on earth could prevent 
both them and the driver as 
well as the load from being 
hurled over the edge on to the 
trees below. 

The snow became deeper 
as we climbed until, powdery 
though it was, each step became 
difficult, and we walked in 
single file so that I could break 
the trail for Norah. Just 
before we reached the level 
plateau on which Kaufmann’s 
land lay some freak of nature 
had ordained that the trees 
should give way to an open 
stretch of rangeland once more, 
and, pausing here, we turned 
and looked down into the 
valley. Our climb had made 
us hot, and our breath was 
frozen into little icicles which 
lined the woollen caps we were 
wearing to protect our ears. 

Far below we could just make 
out our house looking like a 
doll’s house, and further away 
still the houses of Kelvern 
looking like tiny match-boxes, 
and above them the cloud of 
smoke formed by the fires their 
industrious inhabitants were 
stoking to keep out the cold 
made the only patch of drab- 
ness in a world of glistening 
white. We could hear a dog 
barking below in the valley, 
and in the still air the sound 
was carried distinctly upward 
to us. It was like being on top 
of the world. Lakes, moun- 
tains, roads, farms, forests— 
everything from that elevation 
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appeared virgin white in the 
sunshine until the eyes were 
dazzled, and it was quite q 
relief to go forward once more 
and rest them by looking at 
the trunks of the trees which 
soon encompassed us again. 

We were at the top of ow 
climb, and now the road was 
nearly level as it followed the 
contour of the little plateau, 
though half a mile further 
ahead the mountain rose again, 
tier upon tier, for several thou- 
sand feet, untrodden by any 
human foot with the exception 
of an occasional hunter in 
search of deer. 


Suddenly the still air was 
broken by the ‘ phut—phut— 
phut—phut’ of a petrol en- 
gine, and the sound was magni- 
fied a thousandfold by the 
surrounding mountains as the 
echo was flung back and for- 
wards and back once again. 
The abrupt shattering of the 
silence was eerie and almost 
alarming in its contrast with the 
former stillness, and Norah 
called to me in astonishment— 

“ Whatever is that? ” 

Fortunately I knew what 
produced the sound and was 
able to explain. 

“That’s what’s known as 4 
Wee M‘Gregor. It’s a cross- 
cut saw driven by a petrol 
engine, and it’s supposed to 
save a lot of hard work, though 
I’m sure I don’t know whether 
it really does do so or not with 
all this snow on the ground. 
However, I expect we shall 
be able to see for ourselves in 
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a few minutes, for unless I’m 
mistaken that noise comes from 
Kaufmann’s place.” 

The noise grew louder as we 
approached, and in a few min- 
utes we reached a clearing in 
the forest where the trees had 
been felled and the wood cut 
into lengths and split and piled 
ready for hauling down into 
Kelvern. 

Norah sniffed appreciatively. 

“Doesn’t it smell nice? ” 
she remarked. 

I agreed readily, for there 
is an aromatic smell from newly 
split fir and pine which is 
absolutely distinct in its pun- 
gency and which will be for 
ever associated in my mind 
with that cold afternoon on 
the Kelvern mountains. The 
thought struck me how exceed- 
ingly healthy it must be to 
work amid such surroundings 
and in such an atmosphere. 

The first piles of wood were 
neatly obliterated by snow, 
for at this altitude the snow 
usually came at the end of 
October and did not melt as 
it would have done on the 
lower levels ; while as we came 
nearer to the engine it was easy 
to see those piles which had 
been cut in the last few days, 
since there was only the previ- 
ous night’s snow on them. 

Suddenly another sound was 
added to that of the Wee 
M‘Gregor, the echoing strokes 
of an axe driven by powerful 
arms on to solidly frozen wood. 
We rounded a bend in the trail 
and saw a great tree lying on 
the ground, newly felled that 
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morning, for there was no 
snow on it, and at the butt 
end of it the figures of two men, 
one short and squat, standing 
with his hands in his pockets 
evidently looking on, the other 
incredibly tall, splitting with 
his axe a length of the tree 
which had just been sawn 
off. Some 200 or 300 yards 
away there was a log shack 
almost buried in snow, and 
through its roof a length of 
stove-pipe poured a cloud of 
pungent smoke in a spiral 
ascending straight upwards in 
the still air. 

Before they noticed us Norah 
and I were upon the two men. 
Seeing that the tall one was 
in reality a boy in spite of 
his height, I accosted his com- 
panion, who seemed to be 
about fifty years of age, with 
a grizzled moustache and 
several days’ growth of beard 
on his chin. He had the 
square head of a German, and 
was swathed in so many layers 
of clothes that he looked almost 
as broad as he was long. 

Broaching our errand, I said 
without preamble— 

* Are you Mr Kaufmann ? ” 

“IT guess I’m the guy you 
want, then,” he replied in good 
American, but speaking with 
the guttural voice of a German. 

“TI want to buy some dry 
wood from you,” I continued. 

He shifted a quid of tobacco 
in his cheek and, ejecting a 
squirt of brown tobacco juice 
into the snow, answered— 

“Sure, I can let you have 
some wood. I’ve none of 
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last year’s left, but I’ve some 
good pitchy fir that'll burn as 
soon as you put a match to it, 
and it’ll last twice as long as 
dry stuff.”’ 

“ That’s good,” I said. “I'd 
like you to deliver a load to me 
to-morrow morning, a8 my pile 
will be finished altogether by 
then.” 

Kaufmann ejected another 
stream of tobacco juice, and I 
noticed that the snow all round 
him was pitted with little 
brown holes, evidently the fruit 
of his labours while he had been 
standing there. 

“That’s just too bad,” he 
answered, “ but I guess I won’t 
be able to deliver any down 
town till we get some soft 
snow. This cold weather snow 
is no good for sleighing until 
there’s a thaw and it freezes 
again.” 

My forebodings were only 
too true then, but I could not 
face the prospect of a frozen 
house and tried to overcome 
his objections. 

* But surely,” I protested, 
“you can let us have some- 
thing to be going on with. 
Everything will be frozen if 
you don’t, and we'll be frozen 
too.” 

He eyed me sympathetically. 

“Tt’s hell, ain’t it?” he 
said. “Why I didn’t stay 
down in California I don’t 
know. I sold this place two 
years ago and went down there, 
and then like a crazy mutt I 
came up here again. I’ve just 
bought it back for only half 
what the fella paid me for it, 
but even that profit isn’t worth 





this cold. I’ve known this 
country for thirty years and it’s 
never gone cold as early as this 
before. We never get any frost 
to speak of before Christmas 
Eve.” 

(Later on I found out that 
in many years the cold weather 
had arrived quite as early as in 
1921, but Kaufmann’s state. 
ment deserves to be recorded 
as emblematic of the exag- 
gerated optimism of the West.) 

“Where do you live?” he 
continued. 

“Just across the irrigation 
canal in that new house.” 

“Well, I guess I might be 
able to drop you half a cord 
at the corner where the bush 
ends, and then you can pack 
it down to your house from 
there. <A cord of green wood 
weighs a ton and a half, and 
the horses will never get more 
than half a cord down in this 
dry snow.” 

* Well, that’s something,” I 
began, when I was interrupted 
by the tall youth, who sud- 
denly remarked in a deep voice 
which seemed to come from 
the bottom of his chest— 

“ Aw, don’t worry. I'll take 
you down a couple of cords 
to-morrow morning, and I'll 
make it easy.” 

During my bargaining I had 
had no chance of studying the 
youth, but I had been aware 
that he had shut off the engine 
and had been staring at Norah 
in silent astonishment the whole 
time. Evidently he had never 
seen anyone like her before. 
He was fully six feet six inches 
tall, and on closer inspection 
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seemed to be about sixteen, 
which would account for his 
figure being 80 thin, though in 
another four or five years he 
would be a magnificent man 
when his body filled out. He 
had on the ubiquitous rubbers, 
and his long legs were wrapped 
in gunny sacks to keep out 
the snow. A great gap between 
his mittens and his shirt-sleeve 
exposed enormous bony wrists, 
evidence of his rapid growth. 
He was wearing an old Army 
tunic, and on his head was a 
black-and-white check cap 
pulled back from his forehead 
and down over his ears to 
prevent them from being frost- 
bitten, rather after the manner 
a Belgian peasant wears his 
cap in the hope of looking 
smart. While it was easy to 
tell that Kaufmann, though 
speaking excellent English with 
only a trace of accent, had 
originally come from Germany, 
this youth, whom he addressed 
as Dan, was obviously born on 
the North American continent, 
and yet had the guttural in- 
tonation which bespoke Teu- 
tonic origin. 

“What ya gonna do about 
them bare patches on the road, 
Dan?” Kaufmann objected. 
“TI know how that dry snow 
blows off with the wind we had 
yesterday.” 

“Tll take a shovel along 
with me and cover them up. 
You lend me your team and 
sleigh and I’ll take ’em down 
two cords and make it easy. 
Can’t see a guy get frozen in 
this weather for the want of a 
load of wood, and it’s no good 
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him packing it down by hand 
for the last half-mile.” 

There was an indescribable 
air of confidence and self- 
reliance, a8 distinct from boast- 
ing, in his voice which could 
only have been possible in the 
New World, and to one accus- 
tomed from childhood to fend- 
ing for himself and overcoming 
every imaginable obstacle. I 
was a little mystified as to why 
he should go to such trouble 
for a stranger until I saw him 
look at Norah, and then I 
realised that our prospective 
delivery was mainly due to 
her. From what I knew of 
Dan afterwards I have no 
doubt at all that he would 
have taken something down 
to keep me going if I had been 
by myself, but his chivalrous 
soul could not bear the thought 
of a girl, who must have seemed 
to him like a being from another 
world, placed in any danger 
at all of freezing. He was also 
probably influenced by a youth- 
ful desire to show off by bring- 
ing down a full load when 
Kaufmann said it was impos- 
sible, and in addition there was 
the sheer joy of tackling and 
overcoming a difficult job, and 
this was a fundamental trait 
in his character. 

“T’ll be awfully glad if you 
can manage it,” I said thank- 
fully. 
“Sure I'll make it,” Dan 
replied, and somehow I had 
no doubt at all that he would. 

“Well, I wouldn’t take it 
on myself,’ Kaufmann re- 
marked doubtingly, shrugging 
his shoulders, ‘‘ but it’s your 
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funeral if you feel like trying 
it.” 

I completed the details of 
payment with him and then he 
walked to his shack, while 
Dan, having had his say, re- 
lapsed into his previous silence 
as if unable to believe that he 
had ever made such a long 
speech. Norah added her 
thanks for the promised help, 
and, taking pity on his shyness 
as he stared helplessly at her, 
followed the only possible 
chance of relieving him from 
the embarrassing silence by 
saying— 

“Do start your engine up 
again and show me how it 
works.” 

Dan gave a sigh of relief, 
and, cranking the handle, in a 
moment produced the ‘ phut— 
phut’. once more. Curiously 
enough it did not sound so 
loud now we were close to it 
as it had done when we were 
half a mile away and in the 
direct line of the echo. 

There are several makes of 
power saws for cutting wood, 
but somehow they are gener- 
ally referred to as ‘ Wee 
M‘Gregors,’ which is the name 
of one particular brand. After 
the lapse of time I do not know 
what particular make of saw 
this one was, but I have always 
thought of it as a Wee 
M‘Gregor, and it was the first 
time I had seen one actually 
working at close quarters. It 
was the essence of simplicity, 
being merely a tiny engine 
which drove a cross-cut saw 
back and forwards through the 
log with exactly the same action 


as that of two men, and very 
little faster. 

“‘Phat’s a fine little rig,” 
said Norah in the vernacular, 
in the hope of putting Dan at 
his ease. ‘I should think 
you could do ten times as much 
with that as you would by 
hand,” 

Her ruse succeeded, and 
Dan’s tongue was loosened; 
he was on familiar ground, and 
proceeded to unfold the mys- 
teries of his daily toil. 

“It saves a lot of hard work 
on your back, sawing,” he 
announced in his surprisingly 
deep and rumbling voice, “ but 
I ca-an’t say that you get 
such a lot more than you 
would by hand when you 
reckon up the cost of the 
engine and buying gas for it, 
And you’ve gotta shovel a 
‘bouleyvarde’ all round the 
tree through the snow first 
before the blamed thing will 
work,” 

At these words I grasped 
definitely what had been only 
subconsciously realised by my 
mind hitherto in the anxiety 
over the problem of replenish- 
ing our supply of fuel. In the 
open space in the bush where 
we were standing the snow was 
a good three feet deep, and all 
along both sides of the big 
tree the snow had been dug 
away to make a path for the 
engine. 

** And then,”’ Dan continued, 
“it would be all right if this 
place was an open park, but 
you’ve gotta cut down all the 
brush round it too, otherwise 
the saw will get caught in it 
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and jam, and then you've gotta 
put logs where you're gonna 
fall your tree to keep it off 
the ground, or your saw 
will dig into the ground and 
get the teeth ruined on a 
rock.” 

I was appreciating the truth 
of the saying that there are 
tricks to every trade, when the 
saw came to the end of the 
cut and Dan threw the gear 
into neutral so that the saw did 
not move, though the engine 
still ‘ticked over.’ In a flash 
he had seized a long lever, 
inserted it under the ‘ skids’ 
on which the machine was 
mounted and heaved it on 
to the next mark on _ the 
tree, 

“That's between 150 and 
200 pounds to lift every time 
you make a new out,” he ex- 
plained. “It’s all right as 
long aS you're on the same 
tree, but it’s the whale of a 
job moving the outfit over the 
broken ground when you start 
on a fresh one. Still, it’s not 
monotonous like sawing by 
hand.” 

The tree was a pine, about 
five feet in diameter, and Dan 
took great care in aligning the 
saw before he threw the engine 
into gear again. 

“When you're cutting a tree 
of this size into sixteen-inch 
lengths,” he continued, ‘ you 
haveta be mighty careful to 
cut straight, otherwise one end 
of your block will be about 
eight inches long and the other 
side twenty-four inches, and 
then all the old women in 
Kelvern will raise particular 
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Cain when they can’t fit the 
pieces into their stoves.” 

“ Yes, I expect they would,” 
Norah encouraged as he threat- 
ened to relapse into silence 
again. ‘It’s awfully interest- 
ing. Do show us the rest.” 

“Well,” he said, finding his 
tongue as he discovered that 
he could continue to talk about 
his work, ‘‘ most guys don’t 
reckon to do much except watch 
the saw until they finish the 
tree they’re on, but I like to 
split and pile each block be- 
fore the saw finishes the next 
cut, and you sure haveta hustle 
to get it done.” 

The best simile I can think 
of to describe the relative size 
of the tree and the blocks is to 
imagine a pineapple cut into 
thin slices, only in this case 
each slice weighed several hun- 
dred pounds. Dan seized his 
axe and pulled the block over 
until it fell on its face, just like 
a slice of pineapple served on 
a plate. I expected to see him 
take a hammer and wedge to 
split it as any other man would 
have done, but he relied solely 
on his axe. 

He noticed my astonishment 
and remarked with pardonable 
pride— 

“You waste too much time 
with a sledgehammer and 
wedge, and you've sure gotta 
hustle to keep up with the 
engine.” 

He proceeded to give a series 
of rapid and gentle taps with 
his axe until there was a line 
marked as straight as a die 
from one edge of the block 
right across the centre and 
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out on to the other side, defin- 
ing the diameter as perfectly 
as though marked with a ruler. 
He performed this feat as 
though it were easy, with a 
nonchalance only possible to 
a perfect combination of eye 
and brain and physical fitness ; 
and only those who have ever 
used an axe can realise the 
difficulty of it and the skill 
involved. He then struck two 
mighty blows, one at each 
outer edge of the block, and it 
fell apart in two halves as 
neatly as though it really had 
been a pineapple chunk sliced 
with a sharp knife. Next, with 
a rapidity which was bewilder- 
ing, he split off blocks from the 
two halves of the original slab. 
Each block was about eight 
inches wide at the outside, 
and Dan used only one stroke to 
send it flying from the slab, so 
that before one realised what 
was happening he was stacking 
them in a neat pile and watch- 
ing the saw to see that it did 
not run through to the ground 
at the bottom of the cut. 

“Well, that looks easy the 
way you do it,” I said in 
honest admiration when he had 
started the saw again on the 
next cut. 

“Care to have a try your- 
self?’ he said, smiling enig- 
matically. 

“All right,” I replied, 
**though I know already that 
my efforts will seem feeble 
after yours.” 

He hooked the block over 
and marked out the bisecting 
line, saying as he did so— 

“T guess I'll do that for 


you, because if you don’t get 
it straight at the first go 
you'll spend all day trying to 
split it.” 

Now I had made my living 
the previous winter by splitting 
and piling wood on a farm in 
a different part of the country, 
and I am blessed with a natur- 
ally straight eye, so that I 
was by no means the duffer 
I might well have been; but 
as I took the axe from his 
hands I realised that my efforts 
would be very feeble indeed in 
comparison with his. To begin 
with, Dan’s axe weighed about 
@ pound more than any other 
I had ever handled, and an 
extra pound makes an uwun- 
believable difference to an axe. 
However, I determined to do 
my best, and struck as hard 
as I could at the mark. In 
answer to my prayers my aim 
was luckily quite straight, so 
that I was not entirely dis- 
graced, but to my surprise 
the axe bounced up from the 
block as if it had been made of 
indiarubber and nearly hit me 
on the forehead. 

Norah laughed whole- 
heartedly, and Dan permitted 
himself a slight smile as he 
said— 

“Guess you never tried 
splitting pine in zero weather 
before.” 

His surmise was correct, for 
the previous winter had been 
extraordinarily mild without 
one zero spell, and the wood I 
had been working on was small 
fir and birch, entirely different 
from this. 

** All the sap is frozen,” he 
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continued, ‘‘ and pine is more 
difficult to split than fir, so 
that sometimes you can hardly 
drive a wedge in it, but it 
splits easier in zero weather 
than any other time. Just 
before your axe touches the 
wood give it a twist sideways, 
and that helps it to split.” 

He took the axe and per- 
formed the motion slowly, and 
then I realised the skill needed 
in this rather despised occu- 
pation. It is extremely diffi- 
cult to twist an axe over side- 
ways and at the same time to 
hit absolutely straight across 
the grain, and yet if you do 
not hit straight the pine will 
not split; furthermore, the 
slight crack made will prevent 
the block from splitting easily 
if you do manage to hit straight 
the next time. 

* What on earth do you do 
when you come to the knots ? ” 
I asked. 

The branches began some 
fifty feet up the tree and many 
of them were as thick as a man’s 
waist. 

“Oh, we don’t bother about 
them,” Dan replied. ‘“ You 
can’t split the knots small 
enough to go into any stove, 
so unless we get a special 
order for an open fireplace we 
stop cutting as soon as we get 
to the branches, and leave the 
rest of the tree to rot.” 

“What a terrible waste!” 
Norah remarked, aghast, as 
she remembered the care with 
which small twigs and branches 
are gathered in the English 
countryside. 

“It sure is,” Dan agreed, 
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“but what else can you do 
when you can’t sell the stuff ? ”’ 

The same economic factor 
is the cause of the most criminal 
waste and destruction in the 
Canadian forests. No one indi- 
vidual can do anything about 
it; but one day, not so very 
far distant, there will be bitter 
regret for the dissipation of the 
irreplaceable natural resources. 

Dan having exhausted every 
possible explanation of his work, 
relapsed into his awkward 
silence, and Norah gave a 
slight shiver which warned me 
that it was dangerous to stand 
still in that temperature any 
longer. 

“We'd better be going home 
now,’ I said, “or you'll be 
catching cold. And we'll look 
out for you with the wood to- 
morrow, Dan. I can’t say how 
grateful we are to you.” 

“Aw, shucks,” he replied 
awkwardly. 

“Well, you must stop and 
have some lunch with us,” 
Norah interrupted. “It’s the 
least we can do in return for 
your help.” 

Dan muttered something 
which we gathered was accept- 
ance of the invitation. As 
we walked back along the trail 
we had made through the snow 
we heard the ‘ phut—phut’ 
of his engine and the furious 
strokes of his axe as he en- 
deavoured to make up for lost 
time and also to cover his con- 
fusion at what must have been 
to him rather an embarrassing 
social function awaiting him 
the next day. 

Dan’s life, as I learned later, 
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had been a hard one. His 
parents were German peasants 
who had emigrated to the 
Canadian prairies, where he 
was born, the third of a family 
of nine. When he was eight 
years old the family moved to 
a Spot in the mountains behind 
Kelvern, where an astute and 
unscrupulous real estate agent 
made a handsome profit by 
selling land worthless for agri- 
culture to a number of prairie 
families who were deceived by 
the running water in the creeks 
when the snow on the higher 
levels melted in June. With 
incredible toil they cleared small 
plots of the thick bush and 
for a year or two the leaf mould 
gave fair crops, but once this 
was exhausted the land was 
far too dry to grow anything 
without irrigation, which was 
impracticable at that level. 
Dan and his brothers and 
sisters, a8 soon as they returned 
from school, had to work as 
best they could at land-clear- 
ing. His father had no money 
to buy powder, and Dan, at 
the age of eight, with the help 
of his younger brother, was 
given the appalling task of 
sawing through the stumps 
a foot below the level of 
the ground so that the 
plough should pass over them. 
Every day throughout the 
year until the snow came 
he laboured at this task as 
soon as school was over, and 
when the snow came he had to 
split and pile wood to do his 
part in the struggle to keep the 
wolf from the door. It is 


evidence of the healthy stock 
he sprang from that he should 
grow so tall with such an up- 
bringing, and it is no wonder 
that he should have been 
tongue-tied when he first saw 
Norah, who had only come out 
from England a few months 
previously. No wonder, too, 
that he was an expert with the 
axe and saw and was self- 
reliant. 

A contributory cause to his 
shyness was the stigma of his 
German ancestry, which, al- 
though his elder brother fought 
in the Canadian forces, made 
him the butt of the other 
school children during the years 
of the war. To anyone with a 
weaker character it might easily 
have given an inferiority com- 
plex, but with Dan it simply 
had the effect of making him 
rely on himself in every situa- 
tion and keep his own counsel 
at all times. At the end of 
1918 his father died, and as 
his elder brother had gone to 
the United States on demob- 
ilisation and the next in age 
was a girl, the care of, and pro- 
viding for, the family devolved 
upon him when he was only 
fifteen. The soil on their piece 
of land was now dried out and 
practically worthless, and in 
order to provide food for them 
he cut wood for Kaufmann. 
Though it was a _ hard 
struggle—for a wood-cutter is 
ill-paid—his prodigious energy 
and great strength enabled him 
to succeed in a task which 
might well have been too much 
for many a man. 
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The next morning broke fine 
and sunny with the tempera- 
ture still below zero, and as 
the time drew towards noon 
we kept an anxious look-out 
for Dan. At last we heard 
the sound of sleigh bells and 
saw him round the corner where 
the road crossed the irrigation 
canal above our ranch. He 
could easily reach our house 
now, for the road was in a 
little hollow where the snow 
had been blown by the wind. 
Within two minutes he was 
pulling up his horses and 
our precious supply of wood 
was safely delivered. I heaved 
a sigh of relief as he smiled 
faintly and said— 

“ Well, I made it all right.” 

“Did you have much 
trouble?” I asked. ‘“‘ You 
must have done an awful lot 
of shovelling, because your 
horses don’t look as if they 
had been overworked.” 

“Not so as you'd notice 
it,’ he answered. ‘‘ Only just 
enough to keep warm.” 

And that was all he would 
say about what must have 
been a prodigious task and 
one requiring the patience of 
Job. He was still wearing 
the check cap and a rather 
ancient and very heavy black 
M‘Kinaw coat, which since that 
time has always been associ- 
ated in my mind with him. 

As soon as the wood was 
thrown off, Norah went into 
the kitchen, calling over her 
Shoulder as she went— 

“Put your horses up and 
[ll soon have some lunch 
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ready for you. You mustn’t 
forget that you promised to 
stay for it.” 

“* Aw, shucks,” he said awk- 
wardly, overcome with shy- 
ness. 

“* Nonsense,”’ she replied, and 
shut the door to prevent further 
argument. 

Dan realised that he had to 
Stay, and we went to put 
the horses in the stable the 
Chinamen who had originally 
brought the place under cul- 
tivation had built, which was 
unoccupied at the moment be- 
cause as yet I had no horses 
of my own. 

Dan relapsed into silence as 
we fed his team; nothing 
would induce him to go further 
than monosyllabic answers to 
my remarks, and when we 
were inside our kitchen it was 
all he could do to make even 
these. 

“ Aren’t you going to take 
your coat off?” Norah said 
as he sat down. 

There was a big fire in the 
stove, and there must have 
been a difference of at least 
sixty degrees between the tem- 
perature of the room and that 
outside. 

“No, thanks,” he replied. 

“But surely you'll catch 
cold when you drive back 
afterwards if you don’t,” Norah 
urged. 

“No, thank you,” he in- 
sisted. ‘‘ I’m beautifully warm 
now,” and she did not press 
him further, since it was quite 
useless to contradict this latter 
statement. 
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He watched us carefully to 
see what we did as we ate the 
solid, but very simple, meal 
which Norah had prepared. 
His worry was unnecessary, 
for his manners were impec- 
cable, and but for his nervous- 
ness he would have attracted 
no attention in any gathering. 
In accordance with the in- 
variable custom on Canadian 
farms we had tea to drink, 
but to our surprise Dan steadily 
refused it, saying— 

“No, thanks. I never use 
it.” 

** You must have some water, 
then,” said Norah, intent on 
putting him at his ease. 

** No, thanks,” he said again. 
“T won't drink anything just 
now.” 

Canadians are great eaters 
of jam, and to finish off the 
meal Norah placed a dish of 
strawberry jam on the table, 
and I passed it to Dan. To 
my consternation he took the 
dish, and, putting it on his 
plate, proceeded to eat the 
jam out of the dish as if it 
had been fresh fruit. 

I could picture his embarrass- 
ment if he discovered that 
Norah had not intended it to 
be eaten in this way, and 
racked my brains in vain for 
a moment until I remembered 
a story about King Edward 
throwing the contents of his 
finger-bowl over his shoulder 
when the Shah of Persia had 
done this at a banquet at 
which he was the guest of 
honour. I made frantic signals 
to Norah, and luckily she under- 
stood, for she hurriedly placed 


another dish of jam in front 
of me, and I endeavoured to 
emulate King Edward by doing 
the same as Dan. Fortunately 
Dan did not notice anything 
amiss, but the sweet mixture 
was nearly too much for me, 
and I could not help wishing 
that it had been finger-bowls 
and not jam which caused the 
embarrassment. 

However, Dan had finished 
his dish before I had barely 
Started, and so my digestion 
was spared too great a strain, 
I was wondering what I could 
do to repay him for the trouble 
he had taken to rescue us from 
our predicament, for I had a 
shrewd suspicion that he would 
be insulted if I offered to pay 
him extra for it, when Norah 
forestalled me. 

“I wish I knew how to 
thank you,” she said, “and 
I'd like to give you some little 
present to show I mean it.” 

“* Aw, shucks,’’ he replied. 

“No, I really mean it,” she 
pressed. 

I had noticed Dan’s glances 
continually straying to the 
kitchen dresser and had won- 
dered what it was that held 
his attention, because there 
was nothing on it out of the 
ordinary as far as I could see; 
but now I was enlightened. 

** Well,” he said hesitatingly, 
as though asking a great favour, 
“if you must do something, I 
sure would like to try what a 
drink of water tastes like out 
of one of those tumblers over 
there. I’ve heard of them 
before, but I never saw one 
close to yet.” 
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Norah rose quickly to avoid 
my eye, and, filling the glass, 
handed it to him. He took a 
long drink and said appre- 
ciatively— 

“Say, that sure does taste 
good. I guess I'll have to buy 
a tumbler myself one of these 
days.” 

“Have some more,” Norah 
said diplomatically. 

His face was covered with 
smiles as he passed his glass 
to be refilled, and after drain- 
ing it to the last drop he said 
again— 

“ Well, well. That sure does 
taste good. I never knew it 
could be like that.”’ 

“Yes, I always think water 
tastes so much better out of 
a glass than it does out of a 
cup,” Norah replied wisely 
before I could say anything 
foolish. 

Dan smiled once more and 
then rose to his feet, saying— 

“Well, I guess I'll hit the 
trail now. And I sure did 
enjoy that drink of water.” 

“Next time you go by, then, 
you must come in and have 
some more,” Norah answered 
a$ she shook his hand in fare- 
well. “And don’t forget, I 
mean it.” 

“Thank you, I sure will,” 
he said heartily, and he could 
not have been more pleased 
if he had been given a hand- 
some present. 

He relapsed into silence 
again as we walked over to 
the barn to hitch the horses 
to the sleigh, and before long 
we saw his check cap and black 
M'Kinaw coat disappearing 
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over the skyline as he made 
his way up the mountain trail 
once more, 


During the rest of the winter 
we frequently saw Dan again. 
I used to walk up to Kauf- 
mann’s ‘stump ranch’ to cut 
my own supply of wood for the 
next winter. Kaufmann was 
always absent during the day 
hauling his wood down to 
Kelvern, and Dan and I helped 
each other to fell our trees, 
an operation which is very 
difficult for one man to do by 
himself; and since he and I 
were the only human beings 
within a distance of several 
miles it was only natural that we 
should seize the opportunity of 
talking during the dinner hour 
when we sat round a great fire 
to eat our sandwiches. There 
is always something fascinating 
about eating a meal round a 
fire in the open, due, I suppose, 
to the instincts handed down 
by our remote ancestors in 
the stone age, and these al- 
fresco meals were rendered 
doubly fascinating by the preg- 
nant silence of the forest, the 
snow, the crisp dry air, the sun- 
shine, and also the exhilaration 
due to the high altitude, the 
pungent aroma of the newly 
split wood and the feeling of 
perfect health induced by this 
most healthy of all occupations. 

The curious thing was that, 
though the temperature was 
often well below zero, one did 
not seem to feel the cold 
at all sitting with one’s toes 
almost touching the fire and 
the bright winter sunshine 
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pouring through the open space 
in the trees. Norah often 
brought her own lunch up to 
eat with us from the sheer joy 
of exercise in that winelike 
atmosphere, and thus began a 
lasting friendship between us 
and Dan. 

He taught us the first little 
tricks of woodcraft, such as 
how to light a fire without 
paper by putting a match to a 
little strip of birch bark or a 
piece of pitchy fir from one of 
the blocks, and the difference 
between the way an Indian 
and a white man keep them- 
selves warm on a winter’s night 
in the bush. The Indian makes 
a little tiny fire and then sits 
over it on a stone so that the 
fire is right between his knees 
and warms his whole body, 
whereas it is the practice of 
the white man to make a 
roaring fire which roasts the 
front of his body, but leaves 
his back frozen when the 
weather is very cold. He also 
taught me how to sharpen a 
cross-cut saw. Without this 
knowledge cutting wood is the 
most wearisome task in the 
world. In contrast with most 
people, Dan left the ‘ rakers,’ 
whose function is to drag out 
the sawdust cut by the teeth, 
so long that they were only 
shorter than the teeth by the 
thickness of a very worn coin. 
He then tapped them with a 
light hammer so that there was 
a little curve on them. As 
a result the sawdust came out 
in long strips almost like boot- 
laces, and to my astonishment 


I found myself cutting fay 
more wood in a day than I 
had ever believed possible, 
This operation of tapping the 
‘rakers,’ or ‘swedging’ as it 
is called, is not so easy as it 
sounds; because if the ‘ rakers’ 
are left the tiniest fraction of 
an inch too long they spoil the 
‘set’ of the saw, and then it is 
a8 much as a strong man can 
do to pull it through the cut 
more than four or five times. 

One often hears the expres- 
sion ‘ nature’s gentleman,’ and 
though the term is often mean- 
ingless, Dan was really and truly 
one of nature’s gentlemen. He 
had the most perfect manners, 
and possibly owing to his havy- 
ing to provide for his mother 
and family (though this could 
scarcely account wholly for his 
thoughtfulness), his first care 
was always for the comfort of 
other people. And as spring 
came on and I had to turn 
my attention to preparing the 
land on my ranch for the 
crops, it was natural that we 
should invite Dan to drop in 
and see us whenever he had to 
pass our house on his way to 
Kelvern. 

We had few neighbours 
and fewer visitors, so were 
really glad of his company, 
and such was his essential 
genuineness that we should 
have been equally glad of it 
if we had been inundated with 
visitors. As he became used 
to us his shyness vanished in 
most respects and he would 
talk freely to us, though if 
anyone else were present noth- 
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ing would induce him to say a 
word. Also during all the 
years we knew him we never 
succeeded in making him feel 
comfortable in an easy-chair. 
He would endure it for a time, 
but sooner or later he always 
made some excuse and went 
out into the kitchen, where 
I would find him absolutely 
happy, wearing his warm 
M‘Kinaw and sitting on one 
of the hardest of kitchen chairs 
right against the stove. 

His elder brother had fired 
Dan’s mind by tales of Brighton 
and London when he was on 
leave in the Army, conse- 
quently he was eager to add 
to his knowledge of England 
and read carefully all the Eng- 
lish papers we had sent to us. 
What conception of England 
they gave him I do not know, 
because they were chiefly copies 
of what is usually known as the 
‘Popular Sunday Press.’ Dan 
never said anything after read- 
ing these effusions, but some- 
times I noticed that he looked 
rather puzzled as he perused 
them, and perhaps after all 
this is not to be wondered at so 
very greatly. 

We did have one worthier 
example of English journalism, 
for one of my aunts used to 
send us ‘ Punch’ (with all the 
advertisements carefully ripped 
out), and I hoped that this 
might give him a better idea 
of the Old Country. My im- 
pression was that it did, but 
(like the majority of Canadians) 
he read it through from cover 
to cover with a _ perfectly 
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straight face, and for a great 
many months did not realise 
that it was a humorous paper 
until one day, in the earlier 
period of wireless, there was a 
joke in which an ancient rustic 
was awaiting the news from 
his nephew who was using the 
only pair of earphones. The 
weather forecast prophesied 
rain, and the old rustic re- 
marked that “their rheu- 
matiz must be worse than mine 
for I ain’t felt nothing yet.” 

This opened Dan’s eyes. For 
the next few weeks whenever I 
met him he chuckled loudly 
and referred to the ‘rheumatiz’ 
with great appreciation. 


During the summer months 
in the Okanagan, wood is not 
cut for fuel; for one thing be- 
cause the weather is too hot, 
and also because the pitch is 
running in the trees so that 
it ‘gums up’ the saw, which 
sticks in the cut and can only 
be pulled through by the aid of 
liberal applications of paraffin. 
Consequently the end of May 
usually saw Dan’s work for 
Kaufmann ended, and he took 
a short holiday before fruit- 
picking began, and after that 
he cut wood again. As he 
got to know us better he 
used to come down from his 
mother’s ranch, which was some 
distance further along the 
mountain-side, to see how we 
were faring. The forced labour 
of his childhood made him 
detest anything to do with 
farming, but if we were behind 
with our work he would always 
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insist upon giving us help and 
would never take any pay for 
it, saying in answer to my 
remonstrances after a day’s 
weeding onions or hoeing 
potatoes— 

“That’s not work. That 
just seems like a holiday to me 
after cutting wood.” 

There was a certain amount 
of truth in this statement, 
because almost any kind of 
work would be easy after the 
way he cut wood, but naturally 
I did not relish the idea of his 
working for nothing, and tried 
to press some payment on 
him. He always refused it, 
and his second line of defence 
was a8 follows :— 

** Aw, shucks. In 1919 when 
the wages were high and they 
were putting the railroad 
through, I used to make seven 
dollars a day and I was only 
fifteen. I had a swell job. All 
I had to do was saw the top 
of the fence posts at an angle 
so the rain-water wouldn’t 
Stand on them and make them 
rot. After that I don’t feel 
like working for the wage a 
farmer can afford to give. I’d 
sooner work for nothing than 
for a low wage, and that’s all 
there’s to it.” 

I think he must have found 
his reward in sitting down to 
supper afterwards in the cool of 
the evening and in being treated 
as an equal by Norah. This 
enabled him to wipe out the 
memory of the insults he used 
to endure at the hands of 
thoughtless young girls during 
the four years of the war. 
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Also, no doubt, there was the 
knowledge that Tom Medlar, 
the old man who lived in the 
shack on our farm, was furi- 
ously jealous of his friendship 
with us, and in no uncertain 
terms expressed his disapproval 
of Dan’s presence. Norah and 
I could never repress a smile 
when the old fellow indig- 
nantly informed us that it 
“wasn’t right having a lousy 
German on the place.” 

It was impossible for Dan 
to be unaware of Medlar’s 
jealousy, and he seemed to 
extract a great deal of amuse- 
ment from it, aggravating it 
by doing in advance all the 
little odd jobs of splitting wood 
for the stove, carrying water 
from the well, work which the 
old man considered his own 
preserve, and watching his 
chagrin when informed that 
everything was done for the 
night. 

Although Dan hated farm- 
ing, there was one operation 
in which he revelled. This 
was the shipping of early 
potatoes in the first week of 
July, which meant that every- 
body had to hustle in a 
way which satisfied even his 
ambition. The field man for 
the packers had a habit of 
appearing in his car about six 
in the morning and giving an 
order for two tons to be de- 
livered in Kelvern by two 
o’clock to catch the afternoon 
train to the prairies. As labour 
was scarce and expensive, this 
involved a rush of work, and 
Dan was in his element digging 
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the potatoes and filling and 
sewing up the sacks, because 
it was a race against time. 

It is really hard work picking 
up sacks weighing a hundred- 
weight each and placing them 
on a wagon when the top of 
the load is six feet from the 
ground, and invariably two 
men perform this operation 
between them. Not so Dan, 
however. ‘The first time he 
helped us, I drove the team up 
to the sacks and was about to 
jump down to help him when 
his deep voice rumbled— 

“ You stay up there and pile 
‘em. I can make it easy.” 

Before I had time to reply 
he had seized a sack, like a 
man doing exercises with dumb- 
bells, and, lifting it straight 
above his head, threw it on 
to the rack as if it had been 
no weight at all, while old 
Medlar looked on with ill- 
concealed envy. It did not 
take long to finish the job in 
this way, and a8 soon as the 
load was ready Dan jumped 
up, saying— 

“Till drive this down for 
you. I guess you want to 
attend to the irrigation water.”’ 

I was only too glad of this 
help, for one of the trials of 
irrigation farming is that one 
has to have the water running 
all the time in the summer on 
some part of the farm, however 
busy one may be with other 
crops. 

I expressed my gratitude, 
and noticed that he was put- 
ting on his heavy black 
M‘Kinaw, although the tem- 
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perature was almost 100 degrees 
in the shade. 

“How can you wear it, 
Dan?” I asked. “I believe 
you’ve got on exactly the same 
clothes that you wear when 
it’s 30 below zero.” 

* Sure I have,” he answered 
with a grin as he drove away. 
“This old M‘Kinaw keeps the 
cold out in winter and the 
heat out in summer.” 

I do not know whether there 
be any truth in his theory 
or not, but the fact remains 
that on the hottest day Dan 
always wore his leather gloves, 
his black M‘Kinaw and thick 
woollen underwear, and despite 
his costume he seemed to feel 
the heat less than anyone else. 
He never once caught even a 
common cold. 

For the first two years we 
knew him I do not remember 
Dan spending even as much 
as @ penny on his own enjoy- 
ment. After his own simple 
food and clothing were pro- 
vided for, all his money went 
to help his mother with her 
family, and I never found 
anyone happier than he was 
despite his lack of those amuse- 
ments which other people 
consider necessary for their 
wellbeing. After two years, 
however, his younger brothers 
were old enough to contribute 
to the family budget, so 
some of the burden was lifted 
from his shoulders; though he 
never relaxed his efforts, his 
mind was freed from over- 
whelming care, and he used to 
appear frequently to see if 
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there were any odd jobs to do 
on our ranch. 

He was perfectly happy doing 
the thousand and one little 
bits of carpentry and repair 
work to machinery which are 
always waiting on a farm and 
which are the bane of the 
ordinary farmer’s life. He was 
extremely ingenious by nature, 
and this quality had been en- 
hanced by the stern necessity 
of his early life, so that he 
could make bricks without 
straw. He seemed to have the 
faculty of being able to repair 
any piece of machinery with 
only a hammer, a spanner, his 
pocket-knife and a piece of 
the ubiquitous hay-wire. With 
these tools he used to take 
our old Ford to pieces and put 
it together again, and the re- 
markable thing was that it 
always ran better after he had 
tinkered with it, and that must 
surely be a record in the annals 
of amateur mechanics. 

Two little jobs he did for us 
remain in my memory. The 
first was the manufacture out 
of hay-wire alone of a wonder- 
ful container for lifting the 
glass sealers for preserving fruit 
out of the can of boiling water, 
which was far and away better 
than anything to be bought 
in any of the shops. It would 
have been a boon to many a 
harassed housewife if only he 
could have patented it and 
induced someone to make it 
in large quantities. The second 
was the erection at the entrance 
to our ranch of a gate which he 
succeeded in making to open 


and shut easily, made entirely 
out of fir saplings without the 
use of a Single nail or screw and 
with no hinges. In answer to 
my wonderment all he would 
say was— 

“I guess a farmer never has 
enough money to be able to 
afford to buy nails.” 

On the occasions when he 
came to help us he always 
brought his own blankets and 
slept on a couch in the kitchen, 
thus relieving Norah of part 
of the dread of the Canadian 
housewife, who, when a man 
is hired to work on a farm, 
has all the worry of looking 
after a lodger in addition to 
feeding and cooking for him. 
Dan was never any trouble in 
the house. He always insisted 
on doing all the washing up, 
and in most ways was more 
useful at housework than any 
girl we might have employed. 

But he had one foible which 
caused Norah much worry until 
she discovered what was hap- 
pening. As if to make up for 
the childish pranks which he 
had never been able to enjoy, 
Dan could never resist going to 
the larder in the dead of night 
and eating jam or any other 
sweet thing he could lay his 
hands on. In vain Norah ex- 
ercised considerable ingenuity 
in hiding everything likely to 
appeal to asweet tooth. Wher- 
ever she hid them, some were 
always gone the next morning, 
and although a detective would 
doubtless have accused him 
as being the only person who 
could possibly have done it, 
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yet for a long time she never 


suspected him, because it 
seemed ridiculous to think of 
this serious young giant play- 
ing such childish pranks. One 
night, however, a whole bottle 
of olive oil was emptied, and, 
as she had planned to make it 
last for the whole summer and 
had bought it cheap at a sale, 
she tackled Dan about it the 
next morning at breakfast. 

I thought his deep gurgling 
laugh would never stop when 
he admitted his crime. 

“Well, well, well, well,” 
he chuckled. ‘Sure I drunk 
the whole bottle. I’ve been 
wondering for a long time when 
you'd begin to rumble it.”’ 

“Aren't you ashamed of 
yourself ? ” she demanded, try- 
ing to keep a straight face, 
though it was very difficult. 

“Not a bit,” he replied, 
chuckling more than ever; 
“things never taste so good 
as when you aren’t supposed 
to have them.” 

“Well, I hope you’re feeling 
sick after it,” she replied; 
“you certainly ought to be.” 

“T never felt better in my 
life,” he said, and began to 
chuckle again. 

Thereafter, whenever he was 
in the house, there was a great 
battle of wits between him 
and Norah over her jars of 
jam, and I must say that the 
honours rested with Dan, who 
would have made a good burglar 
if he had ever taken up that 
career. When his peculations 
had reached a certain pitch he 
always made amends by buying 
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and presenting her with some- 
thing like sardines or honey, 
which we could not afford since 
we were trying to live off what 
we could grow on our own land. 


When we had to give up 
our farm and move to Van- 
couver in search of pastures 
new, Dan had grown to man’s 
estate and had fulfilled the 
promise of his youth. It would 
have been difficult to find a 
more striking figure anywhere, 
and the chief impression he 
gave to a stranger was the 
feeling of real and unconscious 
dignity and power. Although 
his family was now able to 
fend for itself, he still gave 
half his earnings to his mother 
and put nearly all the rest into 
the bank. 

He permitted himself one 
extravagance. British Colum- 
bia is a country where one 
frequently sees the most extra- 
ordinary contraptions which 
are dignified by the name of 
motor cars, but it would have 
been difficult for even a car 
salesman to call what Dan 
bought for ten dollars any- 
thing but a heap of scrap-iron. 
It had once been a Ford Light 
Delivery, and the body and 
the mudguards and even the 
engine seemed to be _ held 
together by hay-wire. Dan, 
after much labour with a ham- 
mer and his penknife, suc- 
ceeded in making it go under 
every condition of road and 
weather. The last time I saw 
him before we left Kelvern, 
he was picking the rear end of 
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it bodily out of a snowdrift 
and slewing it round on to the 
road from which he had 
skidded. 

“T’m gonna follow you to 
the coast in this,” he said, 
“if it'll only hold together till 
next summer.” 

Marvellous to relate it did 
hold together, and Dan made 
the 700-mile roundabout trip 
through the United States which 
was necessary in order to reach 
Vancouver at that time before 
the road was built through 
Canadian territory. His con- 
traption brought him there, but 
it was a dying effort, for it 
fell to pieces soon after he 
arrived, and even his ingenuity 
could not put it together again. 

From then onwards we did 
not see so much of him, for he 
went to work in the great 
lumber camps of the coast, 
where his integrity and skill 
at last found their reward. 
After working for several 
months for a concern which 
went fraudulently bankrupt 
owing wages to all the hands— 
in Dan’s case as much as 500 
dollars, which, of course, he 
never got—he found work with 
one of the big exporting com- 
panies and before long was 
made manager of one of their 
camps at a good salary. He 
used to come into Vancouver 
to see us on his rare holi- 
days, in well-tailored clothes 
which he wore as though he 
had always been used to them. 
No one would ever have guessed 
that he was once a shy and 
tongue-tied boy in the bush, 


unless he had entered oy 
house in the dead of night and 
seen him purloining a dish of 
jam from Norah’s larder; for 
this pastime still had the same 
fascination for him in spite of 
his responsible position. 

It looked as if his career 
were going to read like those 
of the copy-books which are 
held out as an inspiration to 
youth, but in common with 
countless others Dan was over- 
whelmed by the depression. 
The world no longer wanted 
British Columbia lumber. The 
camps had to close down and 
there was absolutely noth- 
ing for the men to do. Dan 
must have suffered the tor- 
tures of the damned, eating his 
heart out in enforced idleness 
and seeing his savings gradu- 
ally dwindle to nothing. At 
length the evil day came when 
he was forced to go to one of 
the unemployment camps which 
the Government had established 
in the bush, ostensibly to make 
roads. But unfortunately there 
was no money for making roads, 
so the men had to be fed to 
prevent riots. 

There was nothing else for 
them to do except eat three 
times a day, and soon Dan 
could not endure the monotony 
any longer. Packing his be- 
longings on his back, he set 
out to walk the eighty miles 
to Vancouver, stopping at every 
farm and house on the way to 
ask for work. Of course he 


found no work, and arrived in 
Vancouver almost destitute. 
With his last money he bought 
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a cocoanut; on this he lived 
for three days as he tramped 
the streets in search of work, 
and slept under a viaduct at 
night. People treated it as 
a great joke when you asked 
them for a job, and at last the 
cocoanut was exhausted. Just 
when he was in despair he came 
across @ woman who wanted 
a day’s work done at house- 
cleaning, and she gave it to 
Dan. She was so pleased with 
him that she offered to keep 
him on as housemaid for the 
rest of the winter, and he was 
only too glad to accept. It 
must have been curious work 
for him after his life in the 
woods, but his _ self-reliant 
nature was far happier doing 
this than accepting charity. 
Norah and I returned to 
England, and in the last letter 
we had from him he told us 
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that he was just keeping his 
head above water by pick- 
ing raspberries, a job which in 
normal times is given to school 
girls because of their light 
fingers. We wonder sadly how 
his great hands can restrain 
themselves to such a finicky 
operation when all the time 
they must be longing to seize 
a heavy axe and drive it into 
the bark of one of British 
Columbia’s giant Douglas firs. 
Perhaps even yet the miracle 
may happen before his spirit 
is utterly broken, and England 
may after all buy her timber 
from Canada’s Pacific forests 
instead of from the slave camps 
of Russia, so that Dan and his 
fellows will be able to earn the 
living which would rightly be 
theirs were it not for the blun- 
derings of politicians and 
international financiers. 
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A FISHERMAN’S PARADISE. 


BY A. HASTINGS. 


RARELY is Egypt visited by 
a sand-storm of such magnitude 
as to cause the closing of the 
Suez Canal to all shipping, 
from Port Said to the Red Sea, 
for nearly two complete days. 
Such was the southerly gale 
which raged for the first two 
days of March in this year of 
grace—1933. Throughout the 
entire length of the canal every- 
thing afloat was made fast to 
the bank. Suez itself presented 
a unique scene in that all ships 
arriving from the south, and 
unable to proceed, were moored 
in the roads in such numbers 
as to create the impression of 
an Armada. 

We were a party of six jaded 
souls who had managed to 
wangle a few days’ leave which 
we intended spending on a 
cruising and fishing expedition 
among the islands and reefs off 
the Arabian coast of the Red 
Sea. Our chagrin, as we stood 
on the quarantine wharf midst 
a medley of baggage, was in- 
creased by the fact that a large 
and portly official informed us 
that it might blow for another 
twenty-four hours, and that it 
would be impossible, as things 
were, to get aboard the yacht 
which lay at anchor some four 
hundred yards from the pier. 
The crew, however, were of a 
different opinion, and it was 
not long before we saw @ 
launch being lowered and mak- 
ing its way cautiously through 


the breakers to the sanctuary 
of the inner basin. We dis- 
cussed the possibilities of 
safe run to the ship, and were 
all of opinion that “it was 
damned silly to try”’; but, as 
is usual when Englishmen are 
collectively faced with a situa- 
tion involving an element of 
danger, all were for having a 
go at it. The ordeal was, how- 
ever, soon over, and having 
got aboard with baggage com- 
plete, though a little wet, we 
sat down to a stiff peg—a much 
deserved reviver. 

The yacht, which was to be 
our home for the next fort- 
night, was a twin-screw, Diesel- 
engined craft of four hundred 
tons, comprising all the latest 
developments in marine con- 
struction which cater for both 
comfort andseaworthiness. She 
had previously experienced 
severe gales in both the Atlantic 
and the North Sea and had come 
through without a scratch, so 
that no alarm was felt when 
our host announced that we 
would weigh anchor and make 
for the open sea at once. 

The gale had abated con- 
siderably by the time we were 
actually under way, and the 
passage down the Gulf of Suez 
was not too unpleasant, and, 
dinner over, we all got down 
to the very necessary task of 
putting rods, tackle, &c., to- 
gether, so that nothing should 
delay an early battle with the 
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monsters of the deep on the 
following morning. 

Good equipment is essential 
to a successful fishing trip in 
the Red Sea; since, although 
the fish do not as a rule run to 
any great weights, they are for 
the most part exceedingly 
strong and active and take a 
lot of killing. <A sixty-pound 
tunny, palameter, biad or king- 
fish will give a strong man 
all he wishes in the hectic 
half-hour or more that usually 
elapses before the gaff finds its 
home. The chief essentials are 
therefore a strong split-cane, 
a steel-centred rod about eight 
feet in length, a seven or eight 
inch reel with a good brake, 
and three or four hundred 
yards of line with a breaking 
strength of about one hundred 
pounds. Opinions differ greatly 
as regards the most suitable 
type of trace and flight, but in 
our party were some old hands 
at the game who had tried 
every kind of made-up gear, 
and were all of the opinion 
that the best and strongest 
tackle could be made by the 
individual fisherman on the 
spot, if he were in possession of 
a few strong swivels, some 
exceptionally stout hooks, a 
roll of steel ‘ piano’ wire and 
a good pair of wire-cutters. 

The baits consisted of various 
kinds of small fish—chiefly grey 
mullet about seven inches 
in length — which had been 
pickled in a solution of for- 
malin to keep them fresh. 
These had to be fixed to the 
flights in such a manner as to 
give them a good wobbling 
Spin when trolled from a motor 
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launch at a speed of from three 
to four miles an hour. 

By eight o’clock the next 
morning we passed the Ashrafi 
lighthouse, which is built of 
steel girders on an outlying 
reef in the Jubal Strait—that 
nalrow passage leading from 
the Gulf of Suez to the Red 
Sea proper, and incidentally to 
the world’s most fascinating 
playground. 

To those whose business or 
pleasure takes them, as birds 
of passage, through this inland 
sea, the surroundings offer but 
little enchantment, and usually 
there is a sigh of relief when, 
after four gruelling days of a 
following wind in a tempera- 
ture calculated to cook even 
the hardiest of men, the last 
of the infernal place is seen. 
Matters are, however, different 
when one can choose the time 
of year and cruise at leisure 
where the spirit moves. Here, 
far removed from the passage 
of shipping and in surroundings 
which compare more than fav- 
ourably with the atolls of the 
South Pacific, one can really 
forget the troubles of this 
complicated and fickle world 
and embark upon the study of 
a life which holds so much of 
interest. 

There can be few waters in 
the world which hold so much 
life per cubic inch as do those 
of the Red Sea, and it is the 
micro-organisms with which 
this sea abounds that go to 
build up all that makes it so 
fascinating. The tiny folk that 
for untold millions of years 
have been labouring to create 
those monuments of industry, 
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known to all as coral reefs, 
are the unfortunate victims of 
the greed of the larger organ- 
isms which prey upon them, 
and so begins that chain of 
voracious life - taking — where 
might is right—which does not 
end even among the larger 
game fish with which the Red 
Sea abounds. 

For these latter there is 
food in plenty, but the curious 
thing about their feeding habits 
is that seldom is a fish in the 
pink of condition attacked by 
another, and they all live in 
complete harmony with each 
other until something happens 
to disturb the equilibrium of 
their surroundings, and then 
begins that savage battle of 
the deep in which some un- 
fortunate fish is devoured by 
his recent friends. It is no 
uncommon sight to see deep 
down beside a coral reef several 
Shoals of various species of 
large fish — probably accom- 
panied by a couple of sharks— 
all apparently oblivious of each 
other’s presence. 

The ever-present desire to 
take immediate interest in any 
unusual movement in their 
neighbourhood is the cause of 
these fish falling an easy prey 
to the dead baits trolled over 
them, and there are few places 
in the Red Sea where one could 
draw a blank after half an 
hour’s fishing, although there 
are certain times of the day 
when fish, for some unac- 
countable reason, are off their 
feed. 

We were to lose no time in 
making a start on this the first 
morning of our holiday, and 
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two launches were lowered off 
the extensive reefs which lie 
to the north of Jubal Island, 
along the edge of which we 
intended to troll and so rejoin 
the ship which had gone ahead 
to find an anchorage under the 
lee of the island itself—some 
three miles away. We divided 
into parties of three to each 
launch—two fishing and the 
third in readiness to put a 
line over when his turn came, 
Not long after starting there 
was a cry of “ They’re into 
one,” and, looking at the other 
boat, we could see a figure 
standing up in the stern with 
his rod-tip bending down almost 
to the level of the water— 
something big. Whilst ab- 
sorbed in this interesting spec- 
tacle there was a whirr of line 
running off a reel in our boat 
—we also were ‘into one ’— 
and so the sport had begun. 
By the time that we had 
reached the yacht at her an- 
chorage our combined efforts 
had accounted for seven good 
fish of various kinds — the 
largest weighing thirty - two 
pounds. The prospect for the 
future was bright, and over a 
hearty breakfast we discussed, 
with the aid of a chart, a 
rough plan for the next two 
weeks. Everyone was allowed 
to say where he would go if 
given the choice, and from the 
variety of suggestions and coun- 
ter-suggestions was evolved an 
itinerary which included most 
places between Akaba and St 
John’s Island—that interesting 
rock of volcanic origin almost 
in the centre of the Red Sea, 
where, incidentally, are found 
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the disused ‘ Peridot ’ mines of 
an earlier age. 

It was decided that, as far 
as possible, all movement 
should take place at night, 
leaving the days free for fishing 
and excursions among the 
islands and reefs; so, after a 
pleasant day at Jubal, where 
more fish were brought to gaff 
and some of the party indulged 
in a bathe in a small cove out 
of reach of any possibly in- 
terested sharks, we weighed 
anchor that night and stood 
out to the eastward. 

At dawn we were off the 
islands to the east of the 
entrance of the Gulf of Akaba, 
but as the reefs there were 
unknown and badly charted, 
we lay off for a favourable 
light to find our way in by 
sight. There are varying con- 
ditions under which a reef can 
be seen or not from the bridge 
of a ship, and these roughly 
are: When the sun is behind 
one’s back and there is a good 
chop on the water, a reef shows 
up aS a vivid yellowy-green 
line standing out against the 
cobalt blue of the deeper waters, 
and it is easy under these con- 
ditions to con a ship. But, on 
the other hand, with the sun 
in one’s eyes and a glassy 
surface on the sea it is utterly 
impossible to see the difference 
between a depth of two feet 
over a reef and two hundred 
feet in the surrounding deeps 
—all appears as the same pallid 
grey—and the mariner is wise, 
therefore, if he stops to think. 
The predicament in which we 
found ourselves on this par- 
ticular morning —with the 
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rising orb of the sun directly 
in our eyes and a sea which re- 
sembled placid oil—was not one 
to be played with. 

By nine o’clock a breeze had 
Sprung up, and away to the 
north the pale green line of 
reefs showed up in vivid relief 
against the deep azure of the 
intervening water, and it was 
not long before we found a safe 
anchorage at the head of a long 
inlet on the south side of one 
of the islands. 

To those with the inclina- 
tions of the gourmet this island 
would hold two particular at- 
tractions, for here can be found 
the most luscious of oysters in 
great quantities, and a basket 
of large crayfish can be caught 
without one’s having to acquire 
any particular skill; and when 
it was announced that a move 
would be made that afternoon, 
during a favourable light, there 
were many reasons put forth 
by various members of the 
party as to why we ought to 
remain at least another day! 
It was as well, however, that 
others were strong-minded on 
the point, as our party in- 
cluded no members of the 
medical profession, and already 
one tummy-ache had been re- 
corded ! 

To work off the effects of the 
oysters, the whole party, ac- 
companied by some members 
of the crew, scaled the highest 
peak on the island and erected 
a large cairn in the most 
prominent position. This struc- 
ture, which, when finished, 
measured nine feet in height 
and about fourteen feet across 
the base, was built of large 
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stones which had to be carried 
some distance up the side of 
the hill, and after an hour’s 
strenuous toil some wag sug- 
gested a return to the beach— 
and more oysters; but we 
managed to forego the tempta- 
tion, and, having completed 
our task, returned to the cove, 
only to find that the tide 
had risen and the oyster-beds 
well covered—it was as well 
for our digestive organs that 
Providence had intervened in 
this kindly manner! The 
monument of our labours on 
the hill would serve as an 
excellent leading-mark for navi- 
gation through the reefs on 
any future occasion, and to 
this end certain bearings were 
taken while these were still 
visible in the failing light. 

As the next leg of our cruise 
was only to be about a three- 
hour run to the small island 
of Yuba, a course was laid so 
that the ship could leave the 
cove at 3 A.M. and be in the 
neighbourhood of our destina- 
tion at about dawn—already 
the cairn had served a good 
purpose. 

Yuba, like most of the islands 
of the Red Sea, is a sandstone 
mass about a mile square 
rising sheer from the sea-bed, 
and is surrounded on all sides 
by a steep-to reef. On the 
south side there are some small 
outlying reefs, and it was 
among these latter that we 
hoped to find an anchorage, 
though there were doubts as 
to the possibility of this, as 
the chart showed forty fathoms 
right up to the coral. A launch 
was lowered with a party to 
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investigate, and equipped with 
sounding gear and small in- 
flated footballs for buoying any 
dangerous patches, soon re- 
turned with the news that 
there was only one place where 
it would be at all possible to 
drop an anchor. The bottom 
was of jagged coral and the 
position exposed to the pre- 
vailing wind, conditions which 
were unsatisfactory ; but the 
prospect of good fishing out- 
weighed all other considerations 
and we were soon swinging 
quietly at anchor. 

Among the many hazards 
to contend with when cruising 
in these waters is the likelihood 
of sudden wind-storms, which 
descend without warning on 
the unwary. These for the 
most part are purely local, 
and have their origin in the 
high mountains of the main- 
land, which attain an altitude 
of some six thousand feet. A 
rise or fall of temperature in 
these hills causes strong gusts 
of wind to come down the 
valleys and deep gorges with 
which they are intersected, and, 
gathering force near the coast, 
@ miniature tornado is pro- 
duced without apparent notice, 
turning an unrufiled calm into 
a violent sea in less than five 
minutes. If no sheltered an- 
chorage be available it is essen- 
tial that a ship be moored in 
a place where it can make a 
quick get-away to the open 
sea, and so avoid any possi- 
bility of being dashed to pieces 
on the reefs. A launch caught 
at any distance from the ship 
may not be able to get back 
and would have to run to the 
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shelter of the island. For this 
reason certain rules had to be 
made in order to minimise the 
risk of mishap. Before leaving 
the ship’s side on a fishing 
expedition the crews of each 
launch would agree as to where 
they were going, and would 
keep near each other so that 
in case of engine or other 
trouble there would be help 
near at hand. In each boat 
a blue-and-white flag was 
carried fixed to a boat-hook, 
and this, when raised, was a 
signal for help. A look-out 
was always posted on the 
bridge of the yacht, and would, 
in case of necessity, hoist the 
recall signal at the yard-arm. 

At Yuba, where the best 
fishing grounds were at some 
distance from the anchorage, 
it was necessary to make a 
cache of fresh water, food and 
blankets on the island, so that 
in case the ship should have 
to put to sea at a moment’s 
notice, the boats could make 
the lee of the island and remain 
there until the ship returned, 
possibly twenty-four hours 
later. Actually the weather 
remained perfect during our 
stay, and there was no need 
to make use of the island as a 
refuge. 

The fishing at Yuba proved 
excellent, and so strenuous was 
the work put in by some of the 
party that more than one com- 
plained of a tired back. We 
usually left the ship’s side at 
dawn and fished until about 
nine or ten o’clock, working up 
a good appetite for breakfast ; 
then an excursion to the island, 
to indulge in either an hour’s 
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mountaineering or a bathe in 
some shallow pool, would carry 
us on to a late lunch, after 
which more fishing until sunset. 

Sharks proved a great nuis- 
ance in these waters, and it 
was usually possible to see 
two or three grey forms swim- 
ming lazily under the launch. 
Immediately a fish was hooked 
they would swing back to have 
a look and stand by until the 
fish was nearly played out, 
when with a slight flick of the 
tail one would approach, and 
opening his cavernous mouth, 
take about a third of the fish 
from the tail end. He would 
probably be followed by an- 
other, and the next third would 
disappear. On no occasion 
was the head ever touched by 
a Shark, and it was only when 
the head was lifted over the 
side of the boat that we could 
have any idea of the original 
size of the fish. From the size 
of some of the heads recovered, 
it was calculated that a single 
mouthful taken by a shark 
would be somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of twenty 
pounds of solid flesh. All these 
antics usually took place close 
to the boat and in full view 
of those on board, and the 
audacity of these sharks was 
most marked. We tried fright- 
ening them away by firing a 
rifle point-blank into the water 
above them, but they took not 
the slightest notice, and a 
morning’s sport was sometimes 
almost spoilt by their un- 
wanted attentions. At other 
times, for some unaccountable 
reason, they would not appear 
at all, and our fishing would 
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be undisturbed ; but the acti- 
vities of a fish in play with 
an audience of sharks were 
appreciably greater than other- 
wise, and often would one be 
under the impression that he 
was dealing with at least a 
hundred-pounder until the head 
of a twenty-pounder was lifted 
over the side of the boat. 

On some occasions fish were 
attacked by a species of large 
rock-cod, but these seemed less 
expert in their mode of at- 
tack than the sharks. They 
usually attacked early in the 
proceedings when the fish was 
still very active, and for this 
reason found it difficult to get 
their teeth home. They in- 
variably drove their prey to 
the surface, where ensued a 
terrific struggle, both fish lash- 
ing the water into a white 
foam which made it difficult 
to see what was actually going 
on. 

Rock-cod are found every- 
where in the Red Sea, and 
readily take a spinning bait, 
and in some places become a 
nuisance, a8 even the smaller 
ones of two or three pounds 
will continually strike, spoiling 
the chances of hooking larger 
fish. On one particular morning 
a catch of forty-eight rock-cod, 
averaging three pounds apiece 
in weight, was made by the two 
launches in less than two hours. 
The particular place where these 
fish were caught was a large 
horseshoe-shaped reef on the 
inside of which the water did 
not attain a greater depth 
than three fathoms, and the 
bottom being of sand with 
many patches of coral made it 


an ideal fishing ground for 
cod. They are seldom found 
in deep water far from a reef, 
as, being slow-moving fish, they 
seek the sanctuary of the coral, 
where they are safe from attack, 

It is always supposed that 
cod have their particular nook 
in the coral, where they lie 
with head only protruding, 
whence they can make a 
sudden dash at any juicy- 
looking fish that may pass un- 
knowingly in front of their 
waiting maw; for it is most 
marked that when hooked they 
make immediate tracks for the 
coral, and if not prevented 
from doing so will break the 
line on some sharp edge 
and so escape. The likeli- 
hood of being broken up in 
this way often leads one to 
be too hard on his fish when 
first hooked, and he may get 
broken up in a perfectly good 
tunny or other game fish, which 
is struggling to get to the 
deeper waters, where he could 
be played without the exertion 
of too much pressure. Many 
fish were lost in this way 
until we began to learn the 
difference in feel of the strike 
of the various species. 

It would be difficult ever to 
get to the bottom of how 
many different kinds of rock- 
cod there are in those waters, 
and the majority do not run 
to any great size, but are worth 
catching on account of their 
superlative beauty in colouring. 
Some are bright red with large 
blue spots the size of a shilling ; 
others are of a bluish gold; 
and yet again are some with 
red bodies and vivid yellow 
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fins —the variety in colora- 


tion seeming endless. The 
larger ones are by no means 
attractive to look at—being 
mostly head with enormous 
jaws—and are either a dirty 
brown or a putty colour with 
prown spots. These latter grow 
to an enormous size, and are 
the kind that took such a 
lively interest in our hooked 
fish. Their temerity was most 
marked, and on one occasion 
when a small cod was being 
brought to gaff alongside a 
boat, a large brown form 
ambled up to the surface and 
tried to take the fish in one 
mouthful. One of the party 
made a jab at it with the gaff, 
but missed, but this did not in 
any way deter our friend, 
which came again and again 
until firmly gaffed amidships. 
Immediately all was commo- 
tion and a terrific struggle en- 
sued, in which rods and lines 
got mixed up with feet on the 
floor-boards, and the launch, 
half filled with water and very 
much down on one side, looked 
like sinking ; but this was too 
good a fight to be missed. 

At last the brute was man- 
cuvred into a position where 
one of us could deal him a 
blow on the head, and after 
two or three sharp taps with 
a@ wooden club, he gave up his 
struggles and was hauled over 
the side. He weighed sixty- 
two pounds, and as he lay on 
the deck of the yacht, after 
being taken off the scales, dis- 
gorged a small octopus weighing 
four pounds—there is no end to 
the voracity of these fish. 
Native fishermen and pearl- 
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divers will tell how they have 
been attacked by these cod, 
and how much more feared 
they are than the sharks. 

Having, a8 we considered, 
fished the place out in three 
days—and actually this would 
be impossible in three months— 
we weighed anchor and pro- 
ceeded south along the outside 
of the chain of reefs and small 
islands which extend in a 
broken line, parallel to, and 
about ten miles from, the main- 
land. The chart showed deep 
water on the inside of these 
reefs, with here and there a 
Shallow patch; but as it was 
dated 1830 and was decorated 
in many places with such warn- 
ings as ‘ Approximate,’ ‘ Un- 
surveyed,’ &c., it was deemed 
safer to take the outer passage 
and come in to definite an- 
chorages where the reefs were 
visible. 

A short run brought us to 
two low-lying islands about 
half a mile in length, from the 
extremities of which extended 
some likely-looking reefs, and 
working our way in through 
those on the southern end, we 
found an excellent anchorage 
in eight fathoms with sandy 
bottom. 

The fishing here was not so 
good as at Yuba, but proved 
interesting, a8 we were intro- 
duced to a fresh species of fish 
—at least as far as any of our 
party were concerned. He was 
not a big fellow—usually not 
running to more than fifteen 
pounds—but would fight a very 
gallant battle before giving 
in. For want of a better name, 
and on account of his bright 
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red colour, we christened him 
the ‘Red Sea Salmon.’ The 
scales on this fish were par- 
ticularly large and tough— 
easily turning the point of a 
gaff if applied anywhere but in 
the belly. 

It is curious how people 
who go to the Red Sea—who- 
ever they may be—always want 
to catch a shark, and even 
those who have been frequent 
visitors are no less eager to 
indulge in this sport—if sport 
it can be rightly called. 

Shark fishing from the yacht 
was a pastime in which all the 
members of the crew contested, 
and there were daily com- 
petitions as to numbers and 
weight caught. One particular 
seaman was so keen that he 
would always prepare his line 
and bait long before the ship 
came to a stop, and, being a 
member of the fo’e’sle party, 
would fling his bait over the 
side the moment the anchor 
was lowered. He said that the 
noise of the anchor hitting the 
water attracted the sharks— 
and he was right, as was 
proved by the number he 
caught. On several occasions 
large rock-cod were caught in 
this way, and one particular 
brute scaled ninety-two pounds. 

Four hours’ run to the south 
brought us to a particularly 
beautiful island which goes by 
the name of Noman ; curiously 
enough, in contradiction to the 
name, there were men on the 
island, for on rounding the 
southernmost extremity there 
appeared an Arab dhow shelter- 
ing in a small cove. 

It turned out that these were 





pearl fishers who were using 
the place as a temporary base 
for their expeditions among the 
reefs; and as this was an 
excellent opportunity to study 
their methods, we landed and 
had a talk with the head-man 
of the party, arranging that 
we should accompany them 
that afternoon to the fishing 
grounds. 

It would be hard to find, in 
any other occupation, men who 
live in such pitiable conditions 
as do these pearl divers. The 
dhow, which is their home, is 
an open boat very large of 
beam and with a high poop 
on which is lashed a native 
bed—this is the owner’s quar- 
ters. The rest of the dhow is 
occupied by the crew—some 
eighteen or twenty in number 
—who lie huddled together, 
without shelter or any form of 
comfort, in the open hold. 

For food they subsist almost 
entirely on the raw contents of 
the larger shellfish that are 
found in great numbers—sea 
slugs are also considered a 
delicacy! Fresh water, which 
is carried in wooden kegs, is 
rationed out in such minute 
quantities as to stagger an 
ordinary man. 

Each dhow has attached to 
it about eight dug-out canoes 
—frail craft made by the pro- 
cess of hollowing out the trunks 
of palm trees. These canoes 
are either laid across the gun- 
wales of the dhow or towed 
astern, one behind the other. 
On arrival at the fishing 
grounds the men are told off 
two to a dug-out, the dhow 
acting as mother ship. 
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The equipment that goes 
with each canoe is of the 
simplest and most primitive 
nature, and it is hard to believe 
that by these means are pro- 
cured those precious gems that 
command such high prices in 
the markets of the West. 
There is the ‘sea telescope ’— 
a contraption made from an 
old kerosene tin, the bottom 
of which has been replaced by 
a piece of ordinary window- 
pane fixed in position by the 
profuse application of coal 
tar. This simple instrument 
allows one to have an un- 
broken view of the sea- bed 
by merely placing it at the 
side of the boat and inserting 
the head in the top of the tin— 
the glass bottom, being two 
or three inches under water, 
eliminates that interruption to 
clear sight caused by the ruffled 
surface of the sea. A coil of 
thin rope, one end of which is 
tied to the canoe and the other 
round the waist of the diver, 
enables him to make a quick 
ascent to the surface: some 
two dozen medium-sized stones, 
one of which is taken down on 
each dive to assist in making 
an easy descent to the bottom, 
and a short iron spike for 
levering the oysters off the 
rocks, complete the diver’s 
equipment. 

The canoes usually work in 
lines covering a definite area, 
and there is not much of the 
8ea-bed, under that advancing 
line, which escapes the atten- 
tion of those prying eyes, as- 
sisted by the sea telescope and 
years of experience. 

The men take it in turn 
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to paddle and dive, one 
guiding the canoe and keeping 
a rough dressing with the 
rest, the other, with head 
well buried in the kerosene 
tin, watching things below. 
As soon as a pearl oyster is 
seen, the diver quietly puts the 
tin in the canoe and disappears 
over the side, no word being 
spoken by either: he sinks 
rapidly with the help of his 
stone, and having wrenched 
his oyster from the rocks comes 
quickly to the surface, and is 
in the canoe without any ap- 
parent effort. Still no word 
is spoken, the paddler resuming 
his duties and the telescope 
again coming into use. 

It is amazing how these 
canoes are kept afloat, even in 
a slightly choppy sea, as they 
are not more than eighteen 
inches wide, and some even 
less. The remarkable sight of 
these fragile craft, bobbing up 
and down, sometimes two or 
three miles from the nearest 
land, is a thing well worth 
remembering. 

We inspected the catch later 
in the day when the canoes 
returned to the dhow, but 
they had procured little of 
value in the way of pearl- 
bearing oysters, most of the 
party having collected nothing 
but an assortment of the various 
kinds of shellfish that go to 
swell the larder. 

Many of the divers were old 
men who had been at the game 
all their lives, and when asked 
if they were not afraid of the 
sharks, they replied that “ the 
true believer had nothing to 
fear, but woe betide the infidel.” 
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They were probably right, as 
a black man is seldom touched 
by sharks in the very water in 
which a white man’s life would 
not be worth bargaining about. 
There is, however, one danger 
to which they are always ex- 
posed, and that is the likelihood 
of getting a foot caught in the 
jaws of one of the many species 
of gigantic clam which are 
fixtures to the sea-bed. These 
sometimes attain a length of 
about fourteen inches, and nor- 
mally have the two portions 
of their shell opened wide in 
expectation of some dainty 
morsel; so that an error of 
judgment on the part of an 
unfortunate diver, who happens 
to place a foot into these 
gaping jaws, leads to his being 
caught in a vice-like grip that 
even his iron spike is unable to 
open—and so he drowns. 

We were sorry to leave 
Noman Island, but two more 
days of our precious leave had 
slipped by, and if we were to 
get as far south as St John’s 
Island we could not afford to 
stay longer in this delightful 
spot. The direct run would 
take just eighteen hours, so, 
with many regrets at leaving, 
we weighed anchor at 11 A.M. 
and made the island the follow- 
ing morning at dawn. 

St John’s Island is a rough 
square in plan, each side being 
about two miles in length, and 
rises in several peaks, the 
highest being some thousand 
feet above sea-level. It is 
surrounded, in the usual way, 
by steep-to reefs, and there is 
no safe anchorage to be found, 
the bottom being two to three 


hundred feet right up to the 
coral, 

The wind had increased dur- 
ing the night and was blowing 
at almost gale force on our 
arrival, so that the possibility 
of landing looked very remote, 
Fortunately the wind was from 
the north, giving an excellent 
lee under the cliffs on the 
southern side of the island, 
where, closing in to about a 
hundred yards of the coral— 
which lay some three hundred 
yards from the shore itself— 
we lowered the launches in 
calm water, whilst the yacht 
had to stand out to sea again 
and drift about in the rougher 
water—not so pleasant for those 
who remained on board ! 

We took with us a varied 
assortment of gear, a8 we ex- 
pected to be away all day, 
and such articles as picks and 
shovels were thrown in at the 
last moment, as we intended 
visiting the old peridot mines, 
where we hoped to find some 
stones as souvenirs. The tide 
being out, we experienced some 
difficulty in crossing the reef, 
and, owing to the likelihood of 
breaking a propeller on the 
coral, had to resort to poling 
with boat - hooks—a slow and 
tedious business. On the inside 
of the reef was a beautiful lagoon 
extending the whole length of 
the island and about one hun- 
dred yards wide, the sandy 
bottom giving the impression of 
an ideal place for a bathe. Any 
thoughts of a dip were soon 
dispelled by the appearance 
of quantities of ray and skate 
—the place seemed alive. Each 
launch being provided, amongst 
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other things, with a harpoon, 
we were soon busy chasing 
these brutes up and down the 
entire length of the lagoon, but 
found it most difficult to get 
anywhere near making a direct 
hit. The ray seemed to know 
the striking distance of the 
harpoon, for just as the launch 
was overtaking them, they in- 
variably jinked to right or 
left, showing a white belly as 
they turned over. After nearly 
an hour’s wild chase one of 
these fish was well and truly 
harpooned in the centre of his 
back, whereupon ensued a ter- 
rifie fight, and it was only 
after four shots from a revolver 
had been put through his head 
that he gave up the struggle. 
This ray measured nearly six 
feet across the widest part, 
and was by no means the 


biggest that we saw during 
the day; but as we had had 
enough of this exhilarating sport 
we landed on a wide sandy 
beach which turned out to be 


alive with turtles. We did 
not, however, molest these, as 
it was their breeding season, 
but, making straight inland, 
started on a long and hot walk 
up the side of the mountain 
to the old mines—it was good 
to stretch one’s legs after days 
of sitting in a motor launch. 
The peridot workings of St 
John’s Island are a relic of the 
past, and all about one on the 
gloomy hillside, where the 
Shafts emerge—each with its 
own slag-heap—are the evi- 
dences of a once busy colony of 
miners. Herean old iron water- 
tank, rusted through and lying 
on its side; there the frame 
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of a wheelbarrow, weather- 
beaten almost beyond recogni- 
tion. Below, on a flat expanse 
on the eastern shore, are the 
remains of the workmen’s quar- 
ters —only the foundations 
showing above ground. 

The peridot, as a semi- 
precious stone, was apparently 
an article of feminine adorn- 
ment not so very many years 
ago, and during the time of its 
popularity commanded a fairly 
high price. Like other fashions 
it fell on bad days, and in con- 
sequence of the lack of demand 
the mines were forced to close 
down. 

At one time or another there 
must have been upwards of 
four hundred workmen on the 
island, so lending an atmosphere 
of prosperity to the place; but 
entirely deserted by human 
beings, as it is at present, it 
gives the impression of an island 
peopled only by the spirits of 
the departed. 

The shafts, which were driven 
into the side of the hill on a 
slightly downward slope, were 
in some cases about two hun- 
dred feet long and high enough 
to allow a man to walk upright. 
Some of them, however, had 
suffered from falls of earth 
from the roof and were blocked, 
and this was a warning to us 
not to use our picks anywhere 
except at the entrances! As 
none of us knew exactly what 
a peridot looked like, nor 
whether the stones were to be 
found in the rock or the clay, 
it seemed as if we would 
achieve nothing but some large 
blisters on the hands. Soon, 
however, there was a cry of 
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*T’ve got one,” and instantly 
all was life—all rushing out of 
their own particluar workings 
like rabbits being bolted by 
a ferret—and, gathering round 
the lucky one, examined the 
find with eager eyes. It turned 
out to be nothing but a chip 
about the size of a green 
pea, which must have been 
broken off during the wielding 
of the pick—the remainder of 
the stone never came to light. 
After about an hour’s toil we 
tired of this digging in an 
atmosphere of fine dust, and 
all collected outside to ex- 
amine the total finds. Alas! 
no true peridots were found, 
but we had amongst us a col- 
lection of chips much resemb- 
ling the pulverised remains of 
a beer bottle after a good 
battering with a sledge-hammer. 
These we bore off in triumph, 
feeling well pleased with our 
efforts in mineralogy. 

Down at the beach, in about 
a foot of water—not forgetting 
the sharks—we bathed, washing 
off the grime collected in the 
mines, and, feeling much re- 
freshed, started off on a tour 
of inspection to the northern 
end of the island. Here we 
found a colony of sea-eagles all 
busy nesting. The nests, which 
are built on the ground, are 
about two or three feet high 
and consist chiefly of sticks 
and driftwood, some of the 
pieces at the bottom being 
almost as large as the bird 
itself, and it is amazing how 
they were ever put in place. 
These birds finish off the top 
of the nest with pieces of soft 
dry seaweed, and decorate the 


edges with a collection of 
the most unexpected articles, 
Among other ornaments noted 
in these nests were an old Shoe, 
a pair of braces, the broken 
blade of a hack-saw, several 
large pieces of glass and, of 
course, quantities of fish-bones, 
These articles must have been 
brought from the mainland, 
some fifty miles away. 

That afternoon was spent in 
trolling in the smooth water 
along the outside of the reefs 
to the south of the island. 
Here the sport was magnificent, 
and we were kept busy until 
well on into the evening. There 
was a particularly large and 
lively brand of barracouta in 
these waters, and several rods 
were broken. Tunny and pala- 
meter also showed up in great 
numbers, and St John’s Island 
would appear to be a place 
well worth a visit to anyone 
keen on putting in some really 
strenuous fishing. Fortunately 
the place is hard to get at, and 
being off the beaten track is 
seldom disturbed by the pres- 
ence of man ; and this no doubt 
accounts for the quantities of 
fish to be found there. By 
sunset both launches were filled 
with a variety of fish, the total 
catch amounting to twenty- 
eight, the average weight being 
thirty pounds. 

At a conference on board 
that evening there arose 4 
lively debate as to whether we 
should drift about al) that night 
and continue the chase on the 
following day, or make tracks 
for the™™morth and seek fresh 
grounds-on the African coast. 
To roll about at the mercy of 
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the sea, or to butt head on into 
it, is not a pastime which one 
would ordinarily choose in a 
boat of only four hundred tons ; 
put something had to be done, 
and it was perhaps fortunate, 
in the light of after events, that 
the latter course was adopted ; 
for no sooner had we left St 
John’s than the wind backed 
and was blowing a gale from 
the south. The motion of the 
yacht in a following sea was 
not too unpleasant, and, apart 
from spells on watch, we all 
had a good night’s rest. 

At nine o’clock the following 
morning we were off the port of 
Kosseir on the Egyptian coast, 
where it had been previously 
arranged we should pick up 
mails, The harbour at Kosseir 
is open to the sea from all 
directions except the north, on 
which side it is protected by a 
low headland. Why Kosseir 
should be called a port is one 
of the many mysteries of the 
Near East. The only raison 
@étre for the existence of the 
place is a phosphate mine 
situated some distance inland, 
which is connected with it 
by an overhead rope railway. 
The sea end of the cable termin- 
ates in a massive structure of 
steel girders projecting into 
the sea, so that the contents 
of the buckets can be dumped 
direct into the hold of a ship 
lying alongside the so-called 
wharf. 

On this particular morning 
there were three cargo ships 
lying at anchor outside—they 
had evidently been disturbed 
by the sudden change of wind 
to the south and were unable 
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to carry on with their charging 
operations. In spite of the 
adverse conditions our host 
was determined to make a 
landing somehow, and, to get a 
better view of the landing-stage, 
took the yacht right in to 
within a hundred yards of the 
Shore, keeping her at half 
speed. To come alongside was 
absolutely out of the question, 
a8 the waves were breaking 
high over the concrete wall, 
and also the boat was rolling 
some thirty degrees. The only 
alternative was to put the ship 
head to sea and lower a launch— 
in itself a hazardous operation 
—in the hopes that it might find 
some sufficiently sheltered spot 
to make a landing, though at 
the time we could see no such 
place from the bridge as we 
passed. With great difficulty 
the small launch was got away 
from the side of the ship, and 
our host with two sailors made 
direct for the shore. So steep 
were the waves that at times 
the launch completely disap- 
peared behind an enormous 
breaker, giving the impression 
that she had been swamped. 
As we cruised round in a large 
circle, it was impossible to 
see what was going on at the 
landing-place, and it was with 
a sigh of relief that, after an 
hour’s anxious wait, we saw 
the launch—with recall flag 
flying —putting manfully to sea. 
The yacht was brought into 
position, and with great diffi- 
culty the launch was hoisted— 
the pitching of the ship making 
the operation exceedingly dan- 
gerous, aS one minute the 
launch would be hanging on the 
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falls and the next would be 
struck with a crash from under- 
neath by a large wave. The 
engines were rung to full speed 
ahead, and we made for the 
open sea—a welcome relief 
from the proximity of those 
foam-covered reefs. 

The glass being low, there 
seemed no likelihood of the 
storm’s moderating, and it was 
decided, therefore, to push on 
to the shelter of Sarfaja, some 
six hours’ run to the north. 

There is a good anchorage at 
Sarfaja well protected by num- 
erous reefs, in the shelter of 
which we were all glad to be 
once again on an even keel. 

An hour’s fishing in the 
evening gave little sport, most 
of the catches consisting of 
rock-cod; and as the waters 
here did not look good enough 
to try the following day, we 
decided to proceed that night 
to Tiran Island at the entrance 
to the Gulf of Akaba. 

The passages through the 
reefs leading to the gulf on both 
sides of Tiran are narrow and 
deep, and there had always 
been a theory on board that 
game fish should be plentiful 
here owing to the fact that 
all migratory fish are bound to 
pass through these entrances, 
and therefore food would be 
found in abundance. Our 
theory proved correct, for here 
we found the fishing excellent 
and beyond our wildest dreams. 

By this time our pickled 
baits began to show signs of 
falling off, and were, besides, 
becoming most offensive, so 
that we had to find a substitute 


in the way of an artificial bait, 
After many experiments the 
best baits were made by cut- 
ting strips out of a four. 
gallon petrol tin. These pieces 
were cut in the shape of a fish, 
and by giving the tail a kink, 
a@ good spin was imparted, 
proving an even better snare 
than the dead baits which we 
had previously used—not only 
better but also less nauseating 
to handle. When taken by a 
fish the tin would be crumpled 
out of all recognition, but a 
few taps with a hammer would 
soon restore its original shape, 
so that the same bait could be 
used over and over again. 

Between Tiran Island and 
the coast of Sinai are vast 
areas of coral, the passage 
through which is only some 
four hundred yards in width, 
and it was in this narrow pas- 
sage that we had such excellent 
sport. The fish were not only 
more plentiful here, but were 
also larger than those caught off 
the more outlying reefs farther 
south. It was rarely possible to 
have one’s bait in the water for 
more than five minutes without 
getting a strike. 

On one occasion an amusing 
incident occurred in one of 
the launches which was chug- 
ging across the southern end 
of the passage. A small bar- 
racouta was just being brought 
to gaff when it was noticed 
that several others were swim- 
ming round taking a lively 
interest in the discomfiture of 
their mate. The other occu- 
pants of the launch at once 
threw their baits in, and the 
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engine was turned to slow 


ahead. Almost immediately 
all three rods were busy playing 
parracouta, the excitement be- 
ing increased by the appearance 
of a shark. 

On the morning of the second 
day at Tiran it was blowing 
hard from the north. The 
reefs afforded a certain amount 
of shelter in that they broke 
up the heavy seas; but in the 
pass itself conditions were al- 
most impossible. The chance 
of good fishing, however, out- 
weighed all caution, and ex- 
cellent sport was obtained at 
the expense of a good wetting. 
To play a strong fish in moder- 
ate weather is usually enough 
to satiate the fancy of the most 
ardent fisherman, but to have, 
added to this, a high sea 
running at the same time is 
lively in the extreme, and to 
remain on one’s pins is no easy 
accomplishment. 

This was our last day at 
Tiran, and it was up to one of 
us to catch the record fish of 
the trip, for on the morrow we 
were to turn homeward. Of 
the numerous fish caught on 
this day the largest scaled fifty- 
Seven pounds, and was a fine 
tunny. The conditions under 
which this fish was caught 
added greatly to the perform- 
ance. 

Early next morning we left 
these superb waters and headed 
for Jubal Island at the entrance 
to the Gulf of Suez. It was 
still blowing a gale down the 
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Gulf of Akaba, but on round- 
ing Ras Mohamed—the south- 
ernmost tip of Sinai—we ran 
into a flat calm. It is a curious 
phenomenon in these parts that 
a gale may be blowing down 
one side of the Sinai Peninsula, 
whereas on the other side 
there is not the vestige of a 
breeze ; and where these two 
conditions meet at Ras Mo- 
hamed is a clearly defined line 
extending south into the Red 
Sea for some miles—the wind 
gradually lessening until about 
five miles out a gentle breeze, 
probably from east or west, 
is experienced. These peculiar 
winds are caused by changes 
in temperature in the high 
granite mountains which border 
both gulfs. 

It was as well, on this par- 
ticular occasion, that the Gulf 
of Suez was having a ‘ day off’ 
from the usual northerly blow, 
for it meant a quiet passage 
up to Suez, which place we 
reached at dawn the following 
morning. 

The last night on board was 
spent in lively discussions as 
to the best places to fish, the 
best baits to use and all the 
hundred and one items of 
interest that were the outcome 
of a two weeks’ wandering in 
the Red Sea; but no mention 
was made of the fact that one 
and all of us would be at our 
office desks within the next 
twenty-four hours. Only the 
memory would remain until— 
‘ next time.’ 
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HOUSEKEEPING IN PROVENCE. 


BY THE HON. LADY FORTESCUE, 


AFTER the war, when 
‘Ichabod’ was writ large on 
the lintels of all the greater 
houses, the glory of a well- 
trained staff of servants under 
a competent housekeeper had 
departed, and, with the increase 
of taxation, came everywhere 
the corresponding decrease of 
staff. 

Our household contracted 
every year until, in our little 
labour-saving house in Hert- 
fordshire, we reached what I 
thought to be the minimum— 
only a married couple. 

But when we came to Pro- 
vence, and the £ sterling col- 
lapsed, I found that we could 
do still better. It is considered 
mere ‘swank’ for two people 
with a reduced income to need 
more than a bonne-d-tout-faire 
tolook afterthem. Tant mieuz, 
only one extra mouth to feed 
and only one pair of hands to 
break the crockery. And there 
is still one further reduction 
we can make; Madame herself 
can become the bonne-d-tout- 
faire if conditions do not im- 
prove. But to begin with we 
would start with a bonne, pre- 
ferably Italian, because Italians 
have more heart, and I do like 
my servants to be kind to 
me, 

We began badly in a hired 
flat belonging to kind English 
people, who stocked our larder 
before our arrival, and pro- 


vided a bonne, whom we found 
already installed. She had 
once been excellent, but had 
grown lazy and avaricious, and 
for one interminable month we 
suffered much from Marthe. 

Of course I knew nothing 
of housekeeping in Provence; 
the queer measures and weights, 
the house-cleaning apparatus 
and methods, the prices in the 
market or the best local shops. 
So Marthe ‘did’ for us, and, 
to use a colloquialism, ‘ did us 
brown.’ Even though vege- 
tables out here are always 
cooked in butter in the better- 
class houses, I found 8 kilos 
per week (more than 16 lb. in 
English weight) somewhat ex- 
cessive for a household of 
three. But Marthe was a good 
business woman, and, having 
a little flat of her own in the 
town, wisely, perhaps, laid up 
a store for her own winter use 
when our building at the little 
Domaine should be finished 
and her temporary job with us 
over. 

She was a noisy woman, 
Marthe, and all her exits and 
her entrances were heralded by 
@ CRASH. There were glass 
communicating doors between 
the rooms, and these gave her 
excellent scope. When her 
hands were full she would 
hook a stumpy leg, clad in a 
darned, black stocking, round 
these doors to close them. 
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The only thing I missed with 
regret, when Marthe made her 
final shattering exit, was that 
stumpy leg, which could always 
hook a smile out of me. 

She was succeeded by Jeanne 
—a lovely little Bretonne, whom 
Madame engaged because of her 
beautiful blue-black head and 
deep violet eyes, and Monsieur 
because of her extraordinarily 
tiny feet. Happily there were 
brains in that head, and the 
tiny feet in their purple pan- 
toufles pattered about very 
willingly, and, thank God, noise- 
lessly, in our service. Jeanne 
was an excellent cook, and 
economical. Delicious soufflés 
and omelettes did her ridicu- 
lously small hands whip up in 
atrice. But, as I always feared, 
she was far too attractive to 
be allowed to stay with us for 
ever, as we had hoped. When 
she returned from her ‘ day 
out,’ always she appeared with 
her arms full of lovely hot- 
house flowers or fruits, gifts, 
as she informed Madame with a 
tell-tale blush, from her friends 
in Cannes. But Madame was not 
deceived by the plural number ; 
and when a telegram arrived 
one day summoning Jeanne to 
the sick-bed of a sister, my 
terrible instinct told me that 
it had been sent from Cannes 
by a lover impatient of the 
sixteen kilometres and the 
many domestic duties which 
Separated him from those won- 
derful violet eyes. 

Anyhow, Jeanne, white-faced 
and tearful, for we had been 
very happy together, said good- 
bye to us, promising to return 
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a8 soon as she could. But, of 
course, she never did. 

Her substitute, ridiculously 
named Pierrette, and found in 
a hurry, was exactly like a 
whale. The same small fishy 
eyes, the same enormous bulk. 
When she bent down to search 
for something in the sideboard 
cupboard, it was completely 
obscured by her gigantic der- 
riére. She rolled from room 
to room, and complained to 
me that her bed was too small 
and that she rolled out of it on 
to the floor. Of course she 
did. What single bed could 
have contained that amorphous 
mass of flesh? But she was a 
magnificent cook (and perhaps 
this accounted for her acreage), 
though she nauseated me when 
she suggested succulent dishes 
by licking her loose lips between 
her sentences as though already 
savouring choice morsels of the 
delicacies she meant to prepare. 

She was also a noisome snob. 
In Provence, thank heaven, 
titles mean less than nothing. 
Everyone is called Monsieur or 
Madame, and if nice, is liked and 
respected; but if nasty, ignored. 
But Pierrette came from North- 
ern France, and had, moreover, 
been demoralised by seasonal 
jobs with rich Americans and 
English on the Riviera coast, 
and so had learned the spurious 
value of a title. When she dis- 
covered ours, she came swim- 
ming into my bedroom with 
sycophantic hands outspread 
and asked me if it were really 
true that we were ‘ noble.’ 
She had heard it from the 
fishmonger, and seemed to 
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doubt this fishy source of in- 
formation. I tried to translate 
the “kind hearts are more than 
coronets...” platitude into 
French, but the mischief was 
done. Pierretite expressed her- 
self enchantée to find herself in 
our service, &c. But Madame, 
in future, must not soil her 
noble hands with housework ; 
she, Pierrette, hitherto an arch- 
shirk, must henceforth do it 
all. A most disgusting conver- 
sation. Madame then and there 
decided that she preferred soil- 
ing her hands with any filthy 
job to enduring longer the 
close proximity of that poison- 
ous Pierrette. 

But next time the gods 
were really kind to us. They 
sent us Emilia. She had been 
described to me as trés travail- 
leuse, dévouée, et dégourdie, and 
we were to find her all three— 
and more besides. The moment 
she stepped briskly into the 
room to be interviewed I felt 
reassured. That firm square 
little body in its neat black 
dress looked healthy and active. 
I liked her good clear jaw, the 
clear olive skin flushed with a 
warm carnation tint and those 
merry black eyes twinkling at 
me so humorously. 

I warned her that, if she 
came to us, for several months 
there would be very hard work 
and probably great discomfort, 
with vans of furniture arriving 
from England to be put into a 
house only half-built. I told 
her that we might have to 
camp uncomfortably in the 
unfinished house—in the winter, 
too. She listened attentively, 


twinkling all the time, oceasion- 
ally tucking an errant curl 
under her hat and pleating up 
her dress with restless fingers, 
which seemed itching to be 
dealing at once with the chaotic 
conditions I tried to describe, 
But when my jeremiad 
ceased, she merely threw back 
her head and assured me that 
she would like to come, and 
that we were certain always to 
find something to laugh at! 
this was the bonne for me, 
and so the arrangement was 
made, and Emilia skipped out 
of the door into the night 
leaving a light - hearted Mon- 
steur and Madame behind her. 
When Emilia came to us she 
took me in hand at once: I 
must be taught to market in 
the true Provencal style. She 
was far too tactful to tell me 
this, but suggested merrily that 
it might amuse Madame to see 
the market, and the prices, 
So we set forth together, I 
with a big basket and she with 
@ capacious string-bag. I was 
informed that the upper market 
was far more expensive, because 
most of the English and Ameri- 
can visitors were too lazy to 
slip and slide down the pre- 
cipitous streets of the old town 
to the larger market down 
below. The marchands in the 
upper market had, of course, 
realised this, and visitors were 
made to pay for their sloth. 
Emilia and I naturally de- 
scended to the lower market 
through streets so narrow that 
lovers in opposite houses could 
snatch a kiss across them. 
Emilia, though Italian, had 
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peen born in the town, and it 
goon appeared that she knew 
everyone and that everyone 
knew her. Our descent was 
interrupted every two minutes 
by introductions and hand- 
shaking, till at last we reached 
the big market. Not so pic- 
turesque as the upper market 
with its huge plashing fountain 
and spreading plane-trees, but 
nevertheless attractive and 
noisy to a glorious degree ; 
masses of stalls of varied 
edible merchandise ranged 
under one vast iron tent. 

I was introduced to all 
Emilia’s special friends, and 
our marketing took a very 
long time, but I spent the 
morming of my life with her, 
made many charming acquaint- 
ances and learned many valu- 
able shopping hints. (Monsieur, 
on my return home, was so 
jealous that next market day 
he insisted upon accompany- 
ing Emilia and me. He had an 
enormous success with all her 
friends, and has since carried 
on a tremendous flirtation with 
Madame Morini, the fat and 
handsome vendor of butter and 
eggs.) 

But on this first day Emilia 
was in her glory because 
Madame drove her down to 
the market in her little car— 
more important though surely 
less interesting and amusing 
than packing with a crowd of 
bonnes and their bags and 
baskets into the smelly local 
"bus. 

Our car was highly perfumed, 
too, with onions, Parmesan 
cheese, fish and ripe fruits ; 
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but our atmosphere lacked the 
pungent aroma of human exer- 
tion a8 an ingredient, and for 
this I was thankful. 

Arrived at the Domaine after 
her marketing, Emilia peels off 
an outer covering (generally in 
the larder, but with the door 
open), dons a mauve overall, 
hurriedly prepares her vege- 
tables, puts them on the fire 
to cook and then proceeds to 
do the housework. This is, 
apparently, an amusing game. 
She rushes from room to room 
with a long T-shaped instru- 
ment, over which a damp cloth 
is tied, rubbing over the cor- 
ridor tiles. Then she swirls a 
broom dangerously round the 
furniture and pokes it into 
corners. Mats are seized, rushed 
out of doors, given one vigorous 
Italian kick and bang and then 
replaced. A duster is flicked 
over tables and ornaments, dis- 
placing the dust to other tables 
and ornaments. Madame fol- 
lows surreptitiously in her wake 
with a small hand-brush and 
dustpan and a damp duster— 
English methods and imple- 
ments despised by Emilia, who, 
when first recommended to use 
them, merely tossed her buzzle 
head, laughed indulgently—and 
proceeded to work in her own 
way. 

Cleaning silver is the most 
interesting of all household 
duties in Provence. A large 
table is moved into the garden. 
On it is placed the silver to be 
cleaned, a kilo (2 lb.) of Blane 
d’Espagne (whitening) and a 
litre of Alcool a Briéler (methy- 
lated spirit). A thick. white 
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mud is made with the two 
ingredients and plastered over 
the silver with a sticky rag. The 
objects are then plunged into 
tepid water and scrubbed with 
an enormous kitchen scrubbing- 
brush (used also for cleaning 
floors), and are finally dried 
on an apron, an oven-cloth, an 
old stocking—anything but the 
cloths and chamois leathers 
supplied by an anguished mis- 
tress for the purpose of dry- 
ing and polishing silver. The 
silver-cleaner herself is white to 
the hair with Blanc d@’ Espagne. 
Emilia’s buzzle head is gener- 
ally powdered with it, her eye- 
lashes are thick with it, her 
overall coated with it, and our 
dining-room carpet afterwards 
bears the white footprints of 
two fat little feet which have 
also paddled in the powder 
lavishly spilt on the ground. 
It does not surprise me when 
next I get her list of household 
necessaries which are lacking, 
to find the items Blane @Es- 
pagne and Alcool a Briler at 
the head of it. But I am 
rather surprised that only one 
kilo of the one and one litre 
of the other were used for that 
silver-cleaning. 

And the silver, of course, 
looks far worse than it did 
before, save that the design 
is enriched by a pattern of 
five —or maybe ten — pudgy 
finger-marks outlined in white 
powder on its smeared surface. 
But Emilia, bless her, has had 
a really enjoyable afternoon. 

She is proud of the contents 
of the Domaine, and boasts of 
them far and wide. So loudly 
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did she boast to old Hilaire, 
our gardener, that, when occg- 
sionally he is left to caretake 
during her holiday, he sleeps— 
or rather wakes—with a large 
shot-gun by his side to fire 
into the air in case of voleurs 
who might break in and steal 
the possessions of Monsieur 
and Madame, which, after all, 
are nothing so very wonderful, 
The poor old thing told me, 
innocently, that he liked hear- 
ing our old English grandfather 
clock striking hour after hour 
till dawn; and from this I 
gathered that he was far too 
scared to sleep. So I told him 
that the telephone in the hall 
was @ far better companion to 
a lonely watcher, who could, in 
case of need, summon aid at 
any hour of the night from the 
town. This had not occurred 
to him, and his old face bright- 
ened. Could Madame explain 
to him how the machine 
worked? Madame did. She 
even drove into the town and 
rang him up from a shop, and 
devoutly wished she had not, 
since his answering roar nearly 
broke her ear-drum. But after 
that, Hilaire never felt nervous 
again. 

When the enlargement of 
our house was at last finished, 
we realised that Emilia must 
have help of some sort. And 
as the various femmes de ménage 
(the Provencal equivalent of 
the English ‘char’) always 
failed, sooner or later, through 
some domestic crisis, to appear 
on the day appointed, we de- 
cided to get a young girl to 
‘live in.’ It seemed an extra- 
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vagance, but if I were to con- 
tinue to polish baths and make 
peds (though I place myself 
second to none in both these 
exciting sports) I should never 
have time for any writing; 
and this my husband was kind 
enough to think would be a 
pity. Therefore Marie, aged 
sixteen, was engaged. 

Marie was a young Italian 
elephant, beautiful to look upon 
but clumsy and unclean. In 
vain did I buy her new black 
overalls and white aprons 
wherewith to clothe her gen- 
erous limbs before waiting at 
table. She never looked any- 
thing but a slut. 

Her ‘ star’ entrance into the 
dining- room was when my 
brother-in-law was staying with 
us. I arranged the dinner- 
table myself, and it looked 
very dainty with its fresh linen 
and bowl of floating roses. I 
particularly enjoined Marie to 
wash her face and brush her 
hair, and, knowing that she 
had a new outfit for service at 
meals, I felt fairly confident 
that her appearance would pass 
muster. 

Imagine my horror when she 
appeared in the filthiest black 
overall, with sleeves rolled up, 
displaying, certainly, very 
comely brown arms; a stained 
and crumpled muslin apron, 
bare legs and muddy pantoufles 
(felt bedroom slippers). Her 
handsome little face had, it is 
true, been washed, and Emilia 
assured me afterwards that 
She had brushed the hair of 
la petite herself. But both of 
them had ignored the attempt 
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at a middle parting, which zig- 
zagged across her head like 
forked lightning. 

When she had served the 
little cups of soup, I excused 
myself and shot into the kitchen 
to inquire into this scandal. 
Yes, Marie was wearing her 
new overall and apron, but 
had been helping Emilia to 
wash and trim the vegetables 
at the great bassin (water- 
tank) at the top of the garden. 

Why not wash them in the 
new porcelain kitchen sink ? 
And why not do the washing of 
vegetables before putting on the 
new service outfit that I had 
provided ? 

Why not, indeed! But both 
Emilia and Marie regarded me 
with liquid reproachful eyes as 
though I were the eccentric 
and unreasonable person. 

I went back to the dining- 
room and resumed my seat. 
Marie presently appeared ar- 
rayed in her clean pink print 
overall provided for rough work 
in the house. Hopeless. But 
at least she looked clean. 

Marie was also a Destroyer. 
Only a capital D could ade- 
quately express my feelings 
each time Emilia—never the 
culprit herselfi—came to con- 
fess to me some new breakage. 

Marie also, as the hot weather 
advanced, became whiffy. And 
when we finally dismissed her, 
and her empty room was pre- 
pared for her successor, I dis- 
covered, not to my surprise, 
that her toilet jug and basin 
were still stuffed with packing- 
straw, and had therefore never 
once been used since our furni- 
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ture and effects had come from 
England some months before. 
The house was sweeter and safer 
for the departure of Marie. 

Lucienne, who came after 
her, is a handsome hard-faced 
French girl: tremendously cap- 
able, tremendously alive to the 
main chance, but not a lovable 
personality like Emilia. But 
she is quick, hard - working, 
honest and clever, and has a 
sense of humour in which I 
delight. 

Old Hilaire predicted war to 
the knife when he heard that 
we had engaged a Frenchwoman 
to work with the Italian Emilia. 
But, quite astonishingly, he 
was proved wrong, for they 
get on famously together. Per- 
haps because Emilia, discover- 
ing that Lucienne has a hard- 
hearted mother and has never 
known tenderness, at once 
adopted Lucienne as her own 
special care, and lavishes her 
superabundant store of mater- 
nal kindness upon her. There 
is but five years’ interval be- 
tween their ages, but that 
makes no difference to Emilia, 
who always alludes to Lucienne 
as ‘ ma petite.’ 

It is a sight to see them 
washing the flannels in the 
downstairs bathroom, which, 
the moment it was finished 
and fully equipped for the use 
of guests, was prigged at once 
by Emilia and Lucienne as a 
lavoir. They sit side by side 
on little stools above the bath 
foaming to its brim with soapy 
water. (‘ Lux’ soap diamonds 
are such fun to play with, and, 
if you use two or three packets 
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for one bath, you get the 
loveliest slimy froth. And, 


after all, it is Madame who pays 
for them.) I hear shrieks 
of laughter issuing from within, 
The buzzle head of Emilia, 
crowned with soap-spume play- 
fully laid upon it by Lucienne, 
who compares it to a cream 
bun, peeps through the scarlet 
geraniums that frame the little 
window. Lucienne’s sharp 
French nose is decorated at 
the tip with a soap-sud. They 
tell me that they are driving 
their automobile as they sit 
and pound and rub and wring 
the flannels side by side. Thus 
they turn a tiresome job into 
a@ game, and it is ever thus 
with them. 

Jam -making is, however, 
their greatest sport. When 
the harvest of orange-blossom 
is plucked and the wild oranges 
turn golden, everyone picks 
them for confiture d oranges, a 
delicious bitter marmalade. 

Neighbours this year vied 
with each other in showering 
these wild oranges upon us until 
Emilia, grown desperate, an- 
nounced her intention of mak- 
ing marmalade at once. From 
that moment everything in the 
house became sticky. Emilia 
and Lucienne were up to the 
eyes in marmalade. The 
kitchen table and all that was 
laid thereon became coated 
with it. Forks, spoons and 


knives stuck to our hands; 
plates clung to the table-cloth. 
The smell of cooking oranges 
pervaded the whole house; 
every casserole and kitchen 
vessel was filled with soaking 
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oranges ; the stove completely 
covered with preserving pans, 
some of them borrowed from 
an obliging American neigh- 
pour. Even our lingerie was 
stiffened with marmalade after 
the sticky hands of Lucienne 
had ironed and folded it; for 
in Provence the maids do all 
the household ironing as part 
of their job. 

When a mass of pots were 
filled and I had soaked papers 
in brandy to preserve the mar- 
malade, and we had tied on 
the covers and labelled the 
jars, Emilia proudly invited 
Monsieur to enter her ‘ jam- 
shop.’ When he made his 
enthusiastic exit, his feet stuck 
to the parquet in his study. 
He had been paddling in mar- 
malade. 

The cherry season is even 
funnier; for when the stones 
are all taken out of the fruit 
preparatory to making jam, 
our two maidens are stained 
crimson all over. Emilia dra- 
matically informs me that she 
and Lucienne are murderers, 
and that their victim is stewing 
in the preserving pan. But, 
though a messy occupation, 
the resulting jam is quite ex- 
cellent, and the jam-makers 
have had great fun. 

That is the joy of Provencal 
servants; they are so joyous. 
They may lack method; they 
may often be slovenly in their 
ways—they generally are—but 
they work like little willing 
Slaves from early morning till 
night, and they never sulk. 
They may have volcanic out- 
bursts of temper, but, as they 
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always express what they feel 
at the moment, they get rid of 
the thing fermenting within 
their minds and hearts in one 
explosion, instead of letting it 
turn sour within them. And 
they are so perfectly natural 
that one cannot take offence or 
be shocked when they do un- 
conventional things. 

For instance, a friend of 
mine drove with her chauffeur 
into Italy. As they crossed 
the frontier the sun rose and 
the day became hot. Gaston 
(her chauffeur) removed his 
cap and drove with his curls 
flying. Later he also removed 
his chauffeur’s tunic. My 
friend noted that occupants of 
passing cars fixed a fleeting 
scandalised gaze upon Gaston. 
But when she stopped for a 
picnic luncheon and remarked 
that his shirt was unbuttoned 
to the waist, displaying a hairy 
chest, she ceased to wonder— 
or rather she wondered only 
whether the farther they pro- 
gressed into Italy the less 
Gaston would have on, until 
at last he would achieve a 
state of nature. 

In the state of comfortable 
déshabille described, he served 
the al fresco luncheon of 
Madame la Comtesse, and then 
sat down by her side and 
entertained her with naive cour- 
tesy. I am glad to say that 
she had not the heart to reprove 
him. 

On another occasion, when 
driving her through the wet 
darkness of a stormy night, 
he suddenly drew up the car, 
alighted and, much to her 
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concern, vanished. She im- 
agined herself to be abandoned 
in the lonely mountains, at 
that time not knowing well 
her Gaston, who was newly 
engaged. After some time he, 
to her immense relief, reap- 
peared, pushed a beaming face 
into the window of the car and 
observed confidentially: “Je 
ne pouvais plus me tenir.” 

But they have humour and 
they have heart, these chil- 
dren of nature. If one can 
only make some unpalatable 
criticism in an amusing way, 
they laugh and remember. If 
one considers them, they re- 
pay each tiny act of kindness 
by warm-hearted and devoted 
service. 

And how delicious are their 
touches of romance and senti- 
mentality ! Will Monsieur or 
Madame ever forget that pair 
of pigeons, roasted, heads and 
all, with a white blossom in 
the beak of each and the beaks 
touching, that Emilia dished 
up on their wedding anniver- 
sary, the nearest approach to 
turtle- doves that she could 
find ? 
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Or the great bouquet of 
white carnations purchased 
with the scanty sous of Emilia 
and Lucienne and presented to 
Madame when she donned, as 
is her custom, her wedding. 
dress and veil on that occasion 
to dine with Monsieur ? 

When Monsteur was seriously 
ill, it was beautiful to see 
how both devoted little maids 
resolutely refused to take even 
one afternoon off duty until 
the danger was past; how, 
every day, they each paid a 
tiptoe visit to the door of that 
sick-room to whisper: “ Cour- 
age! Monsieur! Courage tou- 
jours!” descending afterwards 
to the kitchen with swimming 
eyes. How they vied with 
each other when he became 
convalescent in running errands 
for him, and how they blew 
kisses to his unconscious back 
when at last he was able to 
take his first walk. 

These are the things that 
really matter in life. These 
are the things that Madame 
will always remember in her 
heart. 

WINIFRED FORTESCUE. 
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Tus is a tale of many years 
ago—so many that the tell- 
ing seems permissible. My 
companions in crime must be 
either dead or in the Andaman 
Islands, though with luck it 
is just possible that they may 
have settled down to a peace- 
ful old age. However, to avoid 
any risk of indiscretion, I have 
not given the real name of 
the leader of the gang. 

The crime to which I was 
an accessory was entirely due 
to my obstinacy in pursuing a 
plan so eccentric and uncon- 
ventional that many of my 
friends foretold my probable 
fate should I persist in my 
folly. But none of them fore- 
saw the actual experience 
which befell me. 


My eccentricity consisted in 
setting out upon a two months’ 
journey by myself—that is to 
Say, without any bearer or 
Shikari or ‘ tiffin-cooly ’ or any 
of the other henchmen whose 
attendance is generally con- 
sidered so essential to the 
comfort and wellbeing of the 
travelling ‘sahib.’ It was dire 
necessity that primarily urged 
me to adopt this unusual plan. 
‘Trekking’ in normal comfort 
is always an expensive under- 
taking. The chief item of ex- 
pense is the hiring of transport, 


and it naturally follows that 
two men will require twice the 
amount of transport of one 
man. The trouble, in fact, is 
not ended there. As soon as 
a party attains to a certain size, 
additional pack-animals begin 
to be required to carry forage 
for the original quota of pack- 
animals, and to administer to 
the needs of their drivers. 


“Big fleas have little fleas upon 
their backs to bite ’m, 

And little fleas have littler fleas— 
so on ‘ad infinitum.’ ”’ 


The same great truth holds 
good in the case of convoys 
of pack-animals travelling 
through a barren land. The 
only hope for a poor man is 
to be firm from the outset in 
resisting the non-essential. I 
therefore decided that my 
party, reduced to the barest 
minimum, could and should 
consist of — 


(a) Myself. 

(b) Sufficient blankets to pre- 
vent me from freezing 
to death at night. 

(c) Sufficient food to sup- 
plement local supplies 
(which are chiefly not- 
able for their scarcity). 


The last-named item included 
the necessary pots and pans in 
which to cook the food. Here 
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again the absence of a bearer 
made it very much easier for 
me to cut down scales of bag- 
gage and eliminate luxuries. 
My bearer’s views on the ques- 
tion of food suitable for sahibs 
would have necessitated the 
addition of several more pack- 
animals. Had I taken him 
with me I could never have 
set out, as I did, with one fry- 
ing pan and a ‘ degchi,’ and a 
larder consisting almost ex- 
clusively of bacon, flour, tea 
and sugar. 

By dint of much firmness I 
finally reduced my baggage to 
just a little over one pony 
load. To allow for accidents I 
decided to allow myself at first 
two baggage ponies, and one 
man to look after them and to 
lead them home again when I 
paid them off. This arrange- 
ment gave each pony a very 
light load, but allowed ample 
margin for the driver’s food 
and blankets, and for the car- 
riage of forage and fuel where 
local resources were likely to 
fail us. 

As far as Leh the journey 
was uneventful. I set out 
from Srinagar one morning by 
‘tonga’ as far as Ganderbal, 
where my pony-man and his 
two beasts were waiting. I 
took him with me as far as 
Dras, the first big village be- 
yond the Zoji La Pass, and 
there I paid him off. 

Travelling up the Treaty 
High Road to Leh nowadays 
is almost suburban in its sim- 
plicity. You merely tell the 
headman of each village where 
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you spend the night how much 
transport you need for next 
day’s march, and at what time 
it must be ready. At the end 
of each day’s march you pay 
off the transport of that day 
and make fresh arrangements 
with the next headman. It 
is a8 easy as taking a ticket on 
the District Railway, and as 
a rule less eventful. 

When I arrived at Leh, the 
next part of my programme 
was a circular tour into the 
Shyok valley and back to 
Leh by way of Chang-Chenmo. 
Though this was full of in- 
terest for me, it was devoid of 
incident ; and I was confronted 
with no difficulty at all from 
the point of view of transport. 
As this part of my journey 
began and ended at Leh, I 
was able to charter a yak and 
its owner to accompany me 
the whole way. 

It was not till I embarked 
upon the third part of my 
journey that transport diffi- 
culties began to arise. On my 
way along the Treaty High 
Road the idea had gradually 
Suggested itself that it would 
be rather fun to go back to 
India by some other route. 
After examining the various 
alternatives in consultation 
with the European residents 
of Leh, I decided on the route 
through Lahul and Kulu to 
Simla as being the most in- 
teresting. This track is open 
for several months in the hot 
weather, and presents no diffi- 
culties to well-equipped cara- 
vans of a reasonable size. It 
is, however, emphatically not 
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the sort of road upon which 
one can hope to. enjoy the 
amenities of the staging system, 
as established on the Treaty 
High Road. 

Between Ladakh and Lahul 
the road has to cross the 
plateau of Rupshu, one of the 
less hospitable regions of the 
earth. For about ten days’ 
march the road scarcely de- 
scends below fifteen thousand 
feet. During this period it 
crosses three passes, all of 
which are over sixteen thousand 
feet, and throughout the whole 
extent of the Rupshu plateau 
there is not a tree or a bush to 
be seen. Water is very scarce 
and usually brackish ; grass of 
a miserable scraggy sort pro- 
trudes here and there with 
difficulty from the acres of 
sand and rubble. 

In the route-book, and on 
maps of Rupshu, at intervals 
of about a day’s march, places 
with fine resounding names— 
Ruk-chen, Ling-ti, Zing-zing- 
bar, &c.—are to be found. 
These magnificent names repre- 
sent in actual fact nothing 
much to distinguish them from 
the rest of the day’s journey. 
There may be a spring or 
perhaps only a muddy pool. 
Occasionally there is a roofless, 
doorless, windowless stone 
building for the protection of 
those wayfarers who do not 
mind insect companionship. 

The plateau of Rupshu does 
not boast one single permanent 
inhabitant. With luck one may 
meet another caravan coming 
in the opposite direction, 
or a ‘chang-pa’ of shepherds 
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out of Spiti or Tibet, the 
sheep each carrying a small 
pack of merchandise or food. 
Apart from such chance en- 
counters there is not much life 
to be seen—a few marmots, 
plenty of pigeons, and perhaps, 
once in @ way, a herd of 
‘kiangs,’ that queer breed of 
wild ass which manages in some 
mysterious manner to extract 
sufficient nourishment from 
those almost barren uplands. 

Such was the region which 
I had to cross to carry out 
the third stage of my journey 
It was decidedly a region to 
be traversed in company with 
one’s fellow-men—not a road 
for one man or two with a 
solitary beast of burden. 

The British Commissioner in 
Leh, the doctor, and the Ger- 
man missionary between them 
suggested the solution of my 
problem. At that time of year 
caravans crossed the plateau 
at fairly regular intervals, com- 
ing mostly from Kashgar or 
Yarkand and making for India. 
These caravans nearly always 
had several spare baggage ani- 
mals with them to replace the 
inevitable casualties of the road. 
It was suggested that I might 
be able to come to some agree- 
ment with the leader of a 
caravan to hire a couple of his 
spare beasts and accompany 
the party as far as the inhabited 
parts of Lahul. There I could 
make other arrangements for 
continuing my journey to Kulu 
and Simla. 

Accordingly by means of the 
missionary’s servants and those 
at the rest-house I spread the 
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news through the bazaars of 
Leh that I wished to join any 
party going in that direction. 
The various Europeans, official 
and non-official, resident in 
Leh also promised to let me 
know if it came to their notice 
that a caravan was setting out. 

There was nothing to do 
except to wait, so I waited in 
Leh for about five days. 


One evening I was sitting in 
the rest-house reading one of 
its stock of books for a while 
before going to bed. To tell 
the truth, I was bored and 
despondent. There seemed to 
be little prospect of carrying 
out my plan. So far there had 
been no offers at all. I could 
not hang about in Leh much 
longer. I began to think seri- 
ously of plodding back tamely 
along the Treaty High Road. 

The book was quite a good 
one, and by degrees I forgot 
my worries and became en- 
grossed in the plot. It must 
have been nearly midnight 
when, closing the book with a 
yawn preparatory to turning in, 
I happened to glance at the 
window as I got up and caught 
sight of a bearded face peer- 
ing in at me. 

For an instant I thought that 
it might be the chowkidar, but 
I realised that he, following 
his usual custom, must long 
ago have gone to sleep. Seiz- 
ing my stick, I rushed to the 
door and out on to the veran- 
dah. It was pitch dark for 
my eyes, coming straight out 
of a well-lighted room. I 
stood for a moment on the 


verandah, listening intently, 
The only sounds to be heard 
were a distant barking of dogs 
in the bazaar and the snores 
of the chowkidar at the far 
end of the verandah. I was 
just turning back into the 
room to get a light when a 
voice spoke to me out of the 
darkness. It sounded almost 
in my ear and made me 
nearly jump out of my skin. 

** Salaam, Huzoor ! ” 

Guided by the sound of the 
voice, I could dimly make out 
a tall figure standing motion- 
less by my side. I grabbed 
him by the arm and dragged 
him into the lighted room. 

“Who are you?” I de- 
manded, “and what are you 
doing here at this time of 
night?” His general appear- 
ance indeed was bizarre enough 
to excite comment, even at 
normal visiting hours. He was 
a Sikh of sorts, but a regular 
scarecrow of a Sikh. His long 
hair, instead of being neatly 
rolled up and tucked out of 
sight, was escaping from under 
a grimy yellow ‘pagri’ and 
hanging in festoons about his 
ears. His bedraggled black 
beard looked as though it had 
never received the slightest 
attention. His eyes had that 
sly and rather insolent expres- 
sion common to a certain type 
of Sikh. 

“Sahib, I am a poor man,” 
he replied humbly. 

“But what are you doing 
here?” I insisted. ‘“ This is 
no time for honest men to prowl 
round the dak-bungalow.”’ 

“It is said that the sahib 
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wants to go to Kailang. Is 
this rumour true, Huzoor ? ” 

I confirmed it. 

“T am a merchant of Leh,” 
he continued. “A caravan 
from Sin-kiang will set out for 
Kailang the day after to- 
morrow. If the sahib wishes, 
I can make a bandobast for 
him to go with them.” 

This sounded promising, so 
I made further inquiries. The 
caravan, it appeared, was at 
present encamped at a place 
called Shushot on the Indus, 
a day’s march out of Leh. 
They intended to start their 
journey at dawn, so the Sikh 
suggested that I should march 
out to Shushot next day and 
join them. He would arrange 
the necessary transport to get 
my baggage out there. 

We discussed various matters 
of detail, such as the price 
which the caravan leader might 
expect for the hire of two of 
his beasts. During the dis- 
cussion it struck me that it 
would be more satisfactory if 
I could arrange all this directly 
with the people of the caravan 
instead of through this rather 
unprepossessing intermediary. 
It was rather annoying that I 
could not get in touch with 
them without going to Shushot. 

“Why have they camped 
right out at Shushot?” I 
asked the Sikh. “Surely it 
would have been easier for 
them to halt in Leh, where 
there is a good serai and the 
best bazaar in all Ladakh 
to furnish supplies for the 
journey ? ” 

My visitor gave me a queer 
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sly look, and hesitated just a 
moment before replying— 

“The grazing at Shushot is 
much better than in Leh. Here 
so many caravans come and 
go that it is often difficult to 
find good pasture for the 
beasts. My friends know that 
there is plenty of good grass at 
Shushot, so they always camp 
there and send someone into 
Leh to get supplies and to 
carry out any transactions with 
me.” 

This sounded reasonable, so 
I thought no more about it. 
We completed our discussion 
of details and the Sikh with- 
drew, promising to send me a 
couple of pack-ponies in the 
morning with a man to guide 
me out to Shushot. 


Next day, having bidden 
farewell to the friendly and 
hospitable European com- 
munity, I set out with two 
diminutive baggage ponies 
driven by a Tibetan youth. 
He was a man of few words, 
or perhaps his knowledge of 
Urdu was about equal to my 
acquaintance with Tibetan, 
which was nil! At any rate I 
got nothing out of him through- 
out the whole twelve miles 
except the monosyllable “ Ju!” 
which seemed to be an answer 
for all questions. We crossed 
the Indus by a bridge of boats 
and soon afterwards came in 
sight of Shushot. 

I am not sure what I had 
been expecting in the way of a 
caravan — possibly something 
resembling the imposing caval- 
cades that come and go through 
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the Khyber Pass. Anyhow, 
this caravan was quite different 
from anything I had previously 
imagined. It consisted of a 
dozen gaunt mules, a couple of 
goats and about a dozen 
chickens. (Their mode of 
travel, I discovered later, was 
to ride perched on the mule- 
loads, tethered by the leg with 
a piece of string.) The human 
element numbered four all told 
—three tough-looking men and 
a boy of about nine or ten. 

They were obviously of Mon- 
golian type—squat, wrinkled 
and slit-eyed, darker than the 
average Chinaman but cleaner 
than Tibetans. By their mode 
of dress I guessed that they 
were Mahomedans, and this 
turned out to be the case. 

Warning of my arrival must 
have been sent to them, for 
the leader came out to welcome 
me as we approached. On the 
way I had been rather wonder- 
ing how the language difficulty 
would solve itself, but all was 
well. Mirza, the leader, had 
done several journeys to India 
already, and was fluent in 
what he fondly called ‘ Pun- 
jabi.’ Actually it was a fear- 
some mixture of Urdu, Punjabi 
and Persian, with a few words 
of his own tongue thrown in 
here and there. After a couple 
of days’ practice we got to 
understand one another quite 
well. The remainder of the 
party spoke no language known 
to me. 

One look at Mirza’s face was 
enough to convince me that 
here was a pretty slippery cus- 
tomer. It was by no means 
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the face of a churchwarden. 
Low cunning and lack of scruple 
were plainly written there. And 
yet, somehow, I rather took to 
him from the first. Even 
villainy of the deepest dye 
looks quite attractive in the 
weather - beaten features of 
mountaineers or sailors. The 
man was. an obvious villain, I 
found myself thinking, but 
rather a genial one. 

The other two men were of 
much the same sort. Even 
the boy, for all his tender years, 
would have held his own in the 
juvenile section of any rogues’ 
portrait gallery. The men were 
introduced to me by name; 
but I never quite grasped the 
names, as they were entirely 
strange to me. Linguistic diffi- 
culties prevented us from ever 
getting to know one another 
in the way that I got to know 
Mirza. The boy’s name I 
never even heard mentioned ; 
he was invariably referred to 
throughout the march as ‘ the 
boy.’ 

The Tibetan youth, having 
deposited my baggage, took 
his departure with his beasts 
and left me alone with my 
new companions. I selected a 
place for my own camp a little 
apart from the remainder, and 
as soon as I had unpacked my 
‘degchi’ and started a fire, I 
began to take stock of my 
surroundings. 

One of the first things that 
I noticed had the effect of 
troubling my mood of lazy 
contentment a little. The Sikh 
had said that the grazing at 
Shushot was better than that 
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of Leh—so much so as to com- 
pensate for the inconvenience 
of halting a day’s march from 
the capital. Far from this 
peing the case, I now saw that 
the grass was scanty and of dis- 
tinctly poor quality! ‘‘ Curi- 
ous!” I thought to myself. 
“here is more in this than 
meets the eye.” 

I puzzled my head about 
this for some time while eating 
my evening meal, but eventu- 
ally gave it up, as it really did 
not matter much to me what 
their reason might be for avoid- 
ing Leh. The Sikh was evi- 
dently a liar, but there was 
nothing surprising in that. So 
the matter slipped out of my 
mind for the moment, as I 
had quite a lot to do before 
turning in for the night. For 
example I had replenished my 
stock of flour in Leh, and now 
had to busy myself making 
enough chupatties to last me 
across the Rupshu plateau. 
Here in Shushot fuel was fairly 
plentiful, but I knew that we 
would have to reduce our cook- 
ing to the barest minimum for 
the greater part of our journey. 

While thus occupied I had 
@ long chat with Mirza, who 
strolled over to my camp with 
one of the others to see if I 
needed any help. We talked 
mainly of the road before us, 
and fixed up the final details 
of our business arrangement. 
It was agreed that I should have 
the use of two spare mules, a 
Share of the available fuel, 
assistance in loading and off- 
loading my baggage, and the 
chance of buying part of a goat 
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when the time came to kill 
one. For my part I agreed, in 
addition to payment for these 
services, to act as doctor to 
the expedition in case of need. 
Previous experience had taught 
me that all white men in those 
parts are regarded as fully 
qualified doctors, so I had 
brought with me a supply of 
household remedies for the 
simpler ailments such as cuts 
and burns, rheumatism and 
‘tummy troubles.’ 


For four days we travelled 
up the Indus and its tributary 
the Gya. Neither valley can 
be called densely populated. 
On an average we passed one 
village or one monastery a day. 
The intervening country was 
grim rather than beautiful. On 
either side precipitous hills of 
red or grey rock towered above 
the valley, while the river 
roared through a gorge two 
hundred feet or so below the 
path. Mirza and I usually 
walked together for an hour 
or so each day, and talked on 
all kinds of subjects. He asked 
me the usual questions of polite 
curiosity. “‘ What was I doing 
in Ladakh? Was I after 
‘shikar’? Was I making a 
map?” 

These 


occupations 
seemed to him to be the only 
conceivable reasons for the 
presence of a sahib in Ladakh. 
When I told him that I was 
doing neither he became very 
anxious indeed to know what 


two 


my business might be. It is 
hard to explain ‘ wanderlust ’ 
to a man whose whole life has 
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been spent in trudging to and 
fro over desolate mountains 
for a very meagre livelihood. 
When I told him that I was 
doing it just for the fun of 
seeing the country, he looked 
at me with frank incredulity. 
I could see that he was wonder- 
ing whether I were mad or just 
a liar. I think he thought 
both might be the case. 

During the fourth day’s 
march Mirza seemed to have 
something on his mind. At 
last, after talking about all 
sorts of matters in a ‘ distrait’ 
way he asked me casually— 

“ Will it be inconvenient to 
you, Sahib, if we halt for the 
night about four miles this side 
of Gya? There is a very good 
camping ground there, but in 
Gya itself the camping ground 
is small and dirty.” 

Now Gya is a fairly big vil- 
lage near the top end of the 
Gya nullah, just before you 
ascend to the pass of Tagalaung 
La. It is the last habitation of 
any kind till you get to the 
other side of Rupshu plateau. 
I had been looking to our halt 
in Gya to afford me a final 
opportunity of buying a few 
eggs to see me through the 
first few days of the uninhabited 
region. It therefore would be 
inconvenient, and I said so. 
Besides this I knew quite well 
that Mirza’s remark about 
camping grounds was all ‘ bun- 
kum,’ and I wanted to find out 
his real reason. 

“Don’t worry about that, 
Sahib,” he replied. ‘‘ We want 
to buy a few things too, so 
one of us will go into Gya as 
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soon a8 we have made camp, 
We can easily get your eggs for 
you, and some fresh milk too,” 

** All the same,” I insisted, 
“TI think it would be better 
for us to go on as far as Gya, 
We shall then be able to get 
across the Tagalaung La all 
the earlier.”’ 

Mirza walked on for a few 


yards in silence, thinking 
deeply. Finally he grinned 
sheepishly. 


*“ As a matter of fact, Sahib, 
there is a ‘ pandit’ (Kashmir 
Government official) in Gya, 
who collects tolls from all the 
caravans that use this road. 
He is a ‘ badmarsh ’ and makes 
us pay double or treble the 
correct toll. We are poor men, 
Sahib; what can we do? 
There is no appeal from the 
tyranny of the ‘ pandit.’ There- 
fore we wish to pass through 
Gya just before the dawn, when 
all will be asleep.” 

So that was the root of all 
this mystery! That was evi- 
dently why they had given 
Leh such a wide berth—just a 
matter of dodging the road tolls. 
Very reprehensible, of course, 
but I could not help sympathis- 
ing with them, considering 
what I knew of some Kash- 
miri ‘ pandits’ and their ever 
open hands. I agreed to this 
mild bit of knavery, and we 
went on talking of other things. 

Next morning we started off 
in pitch darkness and reached 
the village of Gya some time 
before dawn. We had taken 
every precaution to minimise 
noise by careful fastening of 
the loads and by tying grass and 
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rags round the mules’ feet. 
While going through the village 
street we took off our ‘ chaplis ’ 
and crept along barefooted, 
picking our way through the 
loose stones. One or two dogs 
barked, but nobody took any 
notice of them. It was bitterly 
cold, as nights can only be at 
thirteen thousand feet or more. 
The inhabitants of Gya were 
fast asleep inside their hermeti- 
cally closed hovels. 

It was remarkable how the 
spirits of the party rose as 
soon as we had left Gya a mile 
or two safely behind us. The 
other two men of the caravan, 
who had previously seemed 
rather morose, now burst into 
song and. laughed and joked 
with each other as they walked 
along. Mirza became more 
voluble than ever. Even the 


boy appeared to enter with 


more zest than before into 
his task of collecting dried yaks’ 
dung, a8 we went along the 
road, to provide fuel for the 
evening meal, I thought what 
a tyrant the ‘ pandit’ of Gya 
must be, since the mere fact of 
having avoided him caused 
these people so much joy. 

The next few days passed 
very uneventfully. Everybody 
seemed convinced that I was 
a harmless lunatic to be hum- 
oured in my inane inquiries 
about their ways of doing 
various very ordinary jobs. 
For example, I was taught how 
to get a fire going with no fuel 
but a few bits of ‘argol’ 
(yaks’ dung), and soon I became 
fairly proficient in this useful 
accomplishment. 
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If I had confined my curiosity 
to harmless domestic matters 
like that, all would have been 
well. But one evening quite 
unintentionally I put my foot 
into things badly. We were 
nearly half-way across Rupshu 
and the mules were being off- 
loaded for the night. I hap- 
pened to be watching idly, 
when I noticed two small bales 
being stowed away by the boy. 
They had been carried each on 
a@ separate mule, tucked away 
between the two big side loads 
in such a way that I had never 
noticed them before. There 
was something about those bales 
that attracted my attention. 
During my stay in Leh I had 
frequented the bazaar a great 
deal, and had got to know by 
sight most of the ordinary 
merchandise and the form in 
which it was usually handled 
by the caravans. This was 
something quite new to me. 
Without really thinking what 
I was saying—without realising 
for the moment that the boy 
knew no Urdu—I pointed at 
the bales and asked, ‘‘ What 
is in those ? ”’ 

It was as though a snake had 
stung the boy. Heswung round 
towards me with a _horror- 
stricken expression; then, 
grabbing the two bales, which 
he had just stowed among the 
heap of others, he*dashed off 
to Mirza, who was tethering 
the beasts, and began jabbering 
away in great excitement, gesti- 
culating and pointing at me. 
It was quite obvious that I 
had been indiscreet, so I walked 
off and started preparing my 
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supper, hoping that the excite- 
ment would pass. No such 
luck, however. 

The whole time that I was 
eating my supper I could see 
the three men in earnest con- 
sultation round their fire. 
Every now and then they 
asked the boy something, and 
one or other of them kept 
looking in my direction. Hardly 
had I finished my meal when 
all three of them strolled over 
towards my camp, leaving the 
boy to mind their fire. Of 
course I knew that something 
was in the wind directly I saw 
them coming, because I had 
never before been honoured 
with a deputation like this. 
Usually only Mirza paid me a 
visit. 

For a while Mirza and I 
chatted, as was our wont, about 
the affairs of our journey—the 
events of the day’s march, the 
best time to start on the 
morrow, and so on. This even- 
ing there was a subtle differ- 
ence, however. I felt that he 
was acting a part, and the 
other two men, though they 
could not follow our conver- 
sation, were watching my face 
intently as though waiting for 
something to happen. At last 
I guessed what was happening. 
Psycho-analysis! Mirza and 
his friends in their own crude 
way were practising something 
of that kind on me, though at 
that time no such high-sounding 
title had been invented by 
Western science. In modern 
jargon, the two listeners were 
watching my reactions to cer- 
tain turns of the conversation. 





Presently, in a tone of affected 
carelessness, Mirza said— 

“The boy tells me you 
asked him something about 
the loads, Sahib, but he does 
not understand Urdu. Was it 
anything that I can tell you?” 

“Oh no. It was nothing 
important,’ I replied in the 
same careless tone. “I believe 
I did say something to him, 
forgetting that he spoke no 
Urdu.” 

* Which bales were you ask- 
ing about, Sahib ? ” 

* As far as I can remember 
they were rather small bales, 
I don’t think I have ever seen 
any quite like them before, so 
I suppose they attracted my 
attention.” 

“You wondered what was in 
the little bales? Was that it, 
Sahib ? ” 

** Yes, perhaps I did.” 

Mirza paused and glanced 
significantly at his friends, who 
watched my face more intently 
than ever. ‘“ Well, Sahib, as 
a matter of fact it is ‘ charas.’ ” 

The critical moment had 
come, but I flatter myself that 
I rose to the occasion. 
“‘ Charas?”’ I repeated inno- 
cently, “what is that?” It 
was a white lie, but in the 
circumstances perhaps it was 
justified. In a place like the 
Rupshu plateau, where the 
nearest policeman is some dis- 
tance away, one has to meet 
cunning with cunning. 

Actually I had heard all 
about ‘ charas’ during my few 
days’ sojourn in Leh. The 
commissioner and the mission- 
ary had both spoken about this 
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powerful drug, made in Turkes- 
tan from a kind of hemp, and 
in former times imported in 
huge quantities into India. 
They had told me of the great 
harm caused by excessive con- 
sumption of the drug, and of 
the efforts of the Indian Gov- 
ernment to decrease the traffic. 
An arrangement had been made 
with the Kashmir Government 
whereby the flow of ‘ charas’ 
through Leh could be strictly 
controlled. This, of course, 
did not suit the wishes of 
millions of would-be ‘ dope- 
fiends’ scattered throughout 
India. Smuggling was an in- 
evitable consequence. Pro- 


vided that there were men in 
India rich enough and willing 
to pay a high price for the 
drug, there would always be 
men like Mirza and his friends 
who would risk their liberty to 


supply the rich men with their 
pleasure. 

All this I had already heard 
in Leh, but I listened atten- 
tively while Mirza explained 
the situation to me in his own 
words. I gathered that one 
or two successful trips of this 
kind — even with the small 
quantity of ‘charas’ that we 
were carrying—would enable 
them to retire in comfort. On 
the other hand, if they were 
caught, they would probably 
end their days across the ‘ black 
water.’ With such issues at 
stake, much milder individuals 
than my present companions 
might take drastic steps to 
avoid any risk of failure. In 
the circumstances I thought it 
tactful to assure Mirza that 
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excise duties were no part of 
the work of an army officer. I 
explained once more that I was 
in Ladakh purely as a private 
individual on leave. As long 
as they did not expect me to 
take any active part in their 
villainy the matter would con- 
tinue to be no concern of 
mine. 

Mirza translated this to the 
others, and a lively discussion 
started. He himself was quite 
prepared to trust me, I could 
see; but the others seemed 
suspicious and sceptical. At 
last they bade me good night 
and went back to their own 
fire, still arguing. 

When wandering in strange 
places I always take the pre- 
caution of rigging up a kind 
of ‘ zareba’ round myself with 
any material that may be 
handy. Here on the Rupshu 
plateau there was little to be 
found, so I did the best I 
could with several yards of 
rope. I fastened my two cook- 
ing pots to this obstacle, so 
that anybody tripping against 
it would make them clatter on 
the rocks. 

I dropped off to sleep to the 
sound of a low mumble of 
conversation from the direction 
of the smugglers’ fire. They 
were usually asleep long before 
I was, so it was obvious that 
they were still debating the 
latest development and trying 
to decide what to do about it. 
That night, however, passed 
without incident, and we set 
out next morning just as though 
nothing had happened. As 
usual, too, Mirza joined me for 
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our daily chat, and for a long 
time steered well clear of the 
subject of ‘ charas.’ 

“Tf you got ill, Sahib, or 
fell down a cliff on a journey 
like this, I suppose the Sirkar 
has got some means of obtain- 
ing news about you? ” 

“Oh yes!” I replied glibly. 
“Very little can happen with- 
out the knowledge of the Sirkar 
—even in a place like this.” 

“How are such things ar- 
ranged ? ”’ 

“It is something to do with 
electricity,’ I told him vaguely. 
** You, who have been to India, 
know that Sahibs can talk 
from one town to another along 
a piece of wire?” Mirza 
nodded in mystified agreement. 

* Well,” I continued truth- 
fully, “‘ by a new and wonderful 
‘bandobast’ even the bit of 
wire is now no longer neces- 
sary.” 

Having pondered in silence 
this strange scientific fact, Mirza 
reopened the conversation on 
@ new line. He remarked what 
a pity it was that I had no 
shot-gun with me so as to get 
a few pigeons for the pot. 
They were so tame and pre- 
sented such an easy target 
that one could probably shoot 
them even with a pistol. But 
perhaps the Sahib had not 
even got a pistol with him? I 
told him that I had no firearms 
at all, but omitted to mention 
that I had a very useful 
‘kukri,’ which I kept handy 
under my pillow when sleeping 
in places like the Rupshu 
plateau. Shortly after this 
he excused himself, and went 
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back to see that the mules 
were all correct. 

Needless to say I did not 
relax my precautions at night 
after this conversation, but it 
was not till the fourth night 
that anything happened. We 
had just crossed the Baralacha 
La and were descending the 
upper valley of Lahul. Our 
camp was pitched by a roaring 
glacier stream, capable of 
drowning the noise of any 
amount of ‘dirty work,’ 
Luckily for me the unaccus- 
tomed din, in contrast with the 
silence of the Lingti and More 
plains, had the effect of keeping 
me awake. Otherwise I might 
never have heard the feeble 
tinkle of my frying-pan on the 
rocks. I drew my ‘kukri,’ 
slid my blankets off me as 
quietly as possible and switched 
my torch in the direction of 
the sound. It lit up the guilty 
faces of Mirza’s two com- 
panions, each armed with a 
large piece of rock. 

One of them must have 
caught sight of the glint of my 
‘kukri’ blade as I scrambled 
out of bed; for he leaped back 
suddenly, caught his heel 
against a boulder and next 
moment he was into the torrent 
with a splash! Though he did 
not really deserve it, I felt 
that we had better fish him out 
if we could, so I yelled to 
Mirza and began to cast loose 
my ‘zareba’ rope as quickly 
as possible. The other man 
had the sense to help me, and 
it was not long before we had 
got it disentangled and were 
hurrying down-stream. Guided 
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by an occasional cry of despair 
from the drowning smuggler, 
we eventually located him—a 
ragged bundle of arms and legs 
bumping from rock to rock as 
the swift current whirled him 
down. 

Luckily the stream swept 
round a pronounced bend a 
little way below our camp. 
The swirl of the current round 
the corner washed him into 
slightly calmer waters, and by 
the time we caught him up 
we found that he had managed 
to cling to a large slippery 
rock projecting out of the water 
not very far from the shore. 
For the moment he was fairly 
safe, but we had no time to 
lose. After the rough handling 
that he had undergone he was 
bound to be nearly exhausted ; 
he was not likely to be able to 
hold on for long. 

Our arrival on the nearest 
point of terra firma heartened 
him a little, but he continued 
to moan plaintively without 
paying much attention to the 
advice and instruction shouted 
by Mirza. At length, by dint 
of what sounded like some 
very forcible language, Mirza 
got him to understand what 
he had to do. Our plan was 
simply to throw the rope across 
the stream a little above him 
in the hope that the current 
would carry it on to his rock, 
or at any rate within his 
reach. All he would then have 
to do would be to grasp it 
firmly and be dragged ashore. 

After several unsuccessful 
casts we managed to float the 
free end easily within his grasp, 
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but for some time he could 
not summon up the courage to 
let go of his rock—even with 
one hand. I fully sympathised 
with him; the rope was bob- 
bing about in a most elusive 
manner, and the rock was the 
kind of rock one has to hold 
with two hands or not at all. 
However, he had got to do it, 
so we all swore at him in 
various tongues till he did. 
There was a nasty moment of 
suspense as he let go his hold 
and slithered back into the 
foam. We could not see 
whether he had caught the 
rope or not, but a reassuring 
tug proved that he was safe. 
Five minutes’ hard work by 
the shore party and we had 
him hauled up on dry land, 
bruised, battered and breath- 
less, but not permanently the 
worse for his dip. 

** One touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin.” During 
our struggle with the river we 
had quite forgotten the rather 
strained relations which had 
arisen within our party, but no 
sooner had the excitement sub- 
sided than I tackled Mirza on 
the subject of the ‘ dirty work ’ 
which had undoubtedly been 
afoot. 

He did not attempt to deny 
it. ‘“‘ Young men are fools, 
Sahib,” he candidly admitted. 
“They have not travelled as 
much as I have. They do 
not understand that if a sahib 
says he will not report us to 
the police, he will not do so. 
Every day they have said, 
‘Why not kill him and say 
that he had an accident?’ I 
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told them that those were 
foolish words, but they would 
not listen to me.” 

“You are right to call it 
foolishness,” I answered. ‘‘ No 
doubt they could tell a good 
story of an accident, but many 
questions would be asked. If 
one of your party arrived in 
India with his arm chopped off 
by a ‘kukri,’ that would be 
rather a difficult matter to 
explain. Perhaps one of you 
might not arrive at all. I am 
a light sleeper, as they saw 
to-night, and a ‘kukri’ is a 
handy weapon.” Mirza nodded 
gravely. 

“Do not worry, Sahib. 
There will be no more of such 
foolishness. I will see to that. 
We will trust you not to tell 
the police what you have seen 
—at any rate for many years. 
Perhaps it will be better if we 
part as soon as possible. In 
two days we arrive at Darcha 
Sumdo, the first village of 
Lahul, where I have a friend 
who owns yaks. I will arrange 
for him to transport your bag- 
gage into Kulu. We will depart 
from there before dawn, so that, 
when you wake up, you will not 
see us any more. It will be 
better for you and for us that 
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you should not know which 
way we go into Chamba.” 

So we arranged matters. 
Though I did not relax my 
nightly precautions during the 
rest of our journey, I had a 
feeling that Mirza would be as 
good as his word. What he 
said to the other men I can 
only guess, but for the last two 
days of our ‘ trek’ they were a 
very shamefaced pair, slinking 
about the camp and avoiding 
my eyes aS much as possible, 
On the whole I was not sorry 
to see the hovels of Darcha 
Sumdo and the first tree since 
leaving the Indus. Once more 
I was in touch with the civilised 
world—with policemen and 
coroners’ inquests, and with all 
the other useful institutions for 
the prevention of arranged ‘ ac- 
cidents.’ That night I settled 
up with Mirza and he bade me 
an almost tearful farewell. 
When I awoke next morning 
they had vanished without a 
sign to show which way they 
had gone. 


I cannot help hoping that 
they disposed of their cargo 
successfully, and that they are 
all now enjoying a ripe old age 
somewhere in Sin-kiang. 
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